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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    MEETING 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION; 

HELD    AT    CLEVELAND,    OHIO,    SEPTEMBER 

22ND,  23RD  AND  24TH,  1896. 


First  Day,  September  22ND. 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.  m.  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  President,  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall, 
of  Chicago,  111. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  of  Cleveland.  The 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Hon.  Robt.  E.  McKisson,  was  then  introduced, 
and,  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland,  spoke  in  part  as  follows  :  "Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  In  doing  this  I  am 
not  only  expressing  my  own  personal  opinion  of  your  work  in  these 
few  words,  but  I  am  prompted  by  the  feeling  of  all  of  our  citizens  of 
sympathy  with  your  great  movement.  When  we  realize  the  amount 
of  good  you  are  doing  for  humanity,  it  is  with  a  humble  spirit  we 
come  before  you  and  express  our  acknowledgments  of  our  own  short- 
comings. When  we  also  realize  that  your  Society  exists  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  suffering  at  once  of  animals  and  children,  it  is  with 
the  highest  pride  of  a  citizen  that  we  bid  you  lo  Cleveland  with  a 
hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
work  you  have  done,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  it  as  time  comes  and  the  years  roll  by.  May  your 
deliberations  be  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  for  the  assistance 
of  all,  and  when  your  labors  are  done,  all  must  say  that  you  have 
worked  faithfully,  loyally  and  well,  at  all  times. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Cleveland,  and  may  your  sojourn  be 
pleasant  and  profitable." 


5  Twentieth  Annual  Report. 

The  President  acknowledged,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  the  cor- 
dial welcome  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion as  follows  : 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  of  that  day,  the  American  Humane  Association 
was  organized  in  this  city  of  Cleveland  nineteen  years  ago.  It  was 
at  that  time  thought  to  be  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon work,  as  it  was  felt  certain  it  would  be  for  the  pleasure  of  its 
annual  associates,  that  representatives  of  the  several  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  should  assemble,  year  by  year,  to  meet  one 
another  and  exchange  experience ;  also,  so  that  there  might  be  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  friendly  association  among  the  individual 
members,  who,  although  laboring  in  fields  remote  from  and  often 
inaccessible  to  one  another,  were  yet  striving  along  common  paths 
(often  difficult  and  unfriendly)  toward  a  common  end  :  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  dumb  animals  and  helpless  children  and  the 
enforcement  of  those  rights. 

Certainly  no  more  unselfish  motive  could  be  dreamed  of  to 
actuate,  to  grace,  to  inform  humanity,  than  that  which  lies  at  the 
roots  of  these  beneficent  activities. 

Founded  thus,  and  sustained  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  of 
humble  devotion  to  the  principles  of  life  and  love  that  guide  them, 
these  humane  societies  are  quickly  known  in  their  several  communi- 
ties as  part  of  the  great  Good,  whose  birth-right  is  immortality — 
part  of  that  great  "  light  that  shines  before  men  ;  "  and  in  every 
community,  however  few  in  number,  or  remote,  we  shall  always  find 
standing  near  to  this  Good,  and  for  this  Good,  sponsors,  through 
whose  self-renunciation  and  quick  benevolence  its  light  shall  be 
kept  shining  and  guiding  the  feet  of  men. 

Beside  the  opportunity  of  counsel,  one  with  another,  for  the 
common  good,  afforded  by  these  annual  meetings,  there  have  come 
to  us  for  discussion,  and  appropriate  action  thereupon,  abuses  of 
dumb  animals — cruelties,  some  of  which  had  no  parallel  in  their 
generality  and  grossness,  in  any  other  civilization.  Much  has  been 
done  to  relieve  these,  but  much  more  remains. 

Amongst  other  national  abuses  those  which  occur  in  interstate 
and  transatlantic  transportation  of  cattle  have  had  frequent  consid- 
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eration  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  and  salutary 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced  as  a  result  of  its  labors ;  the 
abuses  of  vivisection  have  been  considered  also,  and  most  important 
results  have  been  and  are  being  obtained  in  the  gathering  and  con- 
centrating of  public  opinion ;  in  fine,  whenever  it  was  felt  to  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Association  as  a  national  body  to  speak 
or  act  for  its  constituent  members  upon  the  crime  of  cruelty,  it  has 
done  so.  The  government  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
held  in  Chicago  has  recognized  its  value  to  the  nation  by  the  issue 
of  diplomas  and  medals,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  lately,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  history,  beneficently 
issued,  through  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  secretary  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  a  mandate  to  officers  of  that  department 
of  the  government  directing  them  to  see  to  it  that  abuses  of  cattle 
in  transportation  coming  within  their  knowledge  shall  cease,  and 
that  the  several  humane  societies  in  the  vicinities  be  communicated 
with,  and  cooperated  with.  These,  I  consider,  to  be  substantial 
advances. 

However,  with  much  of  this  work,  at  least  with  its  results,  all 
the  members  are  more  or  less  familiar,  and  I  will  detain  the  business 
of  the  convention  no  longer  than  to  congratulate  the  Association 
upon  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  call  its  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  doubtless,  so  long  as  the  life  of  its  constituent  members 
shall  last,  there  will  be  cruelty  in  the  world  for  them  to  combat — 
for  them  and  for  those  who  shall  succeed  them  ;  and  that  we  are,  by 
these  annual  meetings,  learning  from  one  another  the  better  methods 
and  the  more  effective  arms  for  the  strife,  while  we  gather  inspira- 
tion and  hope  from  our  common  devotion. 

The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports  were  then  read : 


3  Twentieth  Annual  Report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane  Association  : 

In  presenting  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  your  Secretary  does  it  with  increasing  confi- 
dence and  hopefulness.  No  one  who  even  imperfectly  understands 
the  enlarging  need  for  humane  work  ;  no  one  to  whom  the  vast 
world  of  animal  life  below  him  appeals  for  sympathy,  affection  and 
care,  can  fail  perhaps,  at  times,  to  be  a  trifle  disheartened  at  the 
slow  progress  our  cause  is  making  and  at  the  lack  of  interest  taken 
in  it  by  many  of  those  who  should  be  its  devoted  friends.  Particu- 
larly, 1  think,  must  this  force  itself  upon  him  who  has  to  do  directly 
with  the  very  organizations  that  have  their  being  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  championship  of  the  interests  of  those  who  cannot 
plead  for  themselves.  So  far  as  our  records  show,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  four  humane  societies  in  the  United  States.  That  a 
number  of  these,  once  formed  with  enthusiasm,  have  become  dor- 
mant, for  various  reasons,  we  can  readily  believe.  Leaving  these 
out  of  the  account,  though  we  have  not  heard  from  as  many  of  the 
others  as  we  could  desire,  we  are  annually  able  to  report  a  larger  per- 
centage as  recognizing  their  constituent  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  who  looks  out  over  the  history  of  human  progress  and  marks 
the  infinite  patience  with  which  the  uplifting  forces  of  the  world 
have  done  their  work,  sees  how  slowly  mankind  has  moved  upward, 
"**  working  out  the  beast,"  letting  "  the  ape  and  tiger  die  ;  "  this  man 
would  be  most  unwise  did  he  allow  himself  to  lose  heart  because, 
within  the  brief  span  of  his  short  days,  the  triumph  of  his  cause  had 
not  swept  away  "  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  And  when  one  goes 
back  to  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  traces  through  scarcely 
more  than  two  generations  the  advancement  that  has  actually  been 
made,  he  finds  that  the  reforms  are  few  that  have  run  with  swifter 
feet  than  that  in  whose  name  we  are  to-day  assembled. 

Will  you  permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  your  thoughts  back- 
ward over  the  line  of  our  progress  ?  Scarcely  a  hundred  years  have 
passed   since    Jeremy   Benthara,   scholar,   philosopher,   jurist   and 
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knight-errant  against  all  wrong  and  suffering,  stood  forth  as  the 
first  real  champion  of  animals'  rights,  who  had  dared  demand  their 
protection  by  the  state.  He  said  :  "  We  have  begun  by  attending 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  we  shall  finish  by  softening  that  of  the 
animals  which  assist  our  labors  or  supply  our  wants."  The  world 
was  not  ready,  however,  to  heed  his  message.  He  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  to  win  its  cooperation.  Imagine  yourselves,  a 
little  later,  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1811.  Before 
those  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  before  the  very  ministers  of  religion — 
those  English  Bishops  set  for  the  teaching  of  a  gospel  whose  divinest 
word  is  mercy — Lord  Erskin  rises  to  plead  for  justice  for  the  lower 
animals.  Lords  and  Bishops  answer  his  impassioned  words  with 
shouts  of  derision  and  mocking  laughter.  But  the  leaven  has  been 
hidden  in  the  meal,  trust  it.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1822,  another 
man  appears  before  the  English  public  to  repeat  the  unheeded  plea, 
He  is  Richard  Martin,  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  member  from  Galway. 
Sneers,  ridicule,  hisses  cannot  down  this  fearless  soul.  Sustained 
by  a  little  group  of  men  whose  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  has  given  each  the  strength  of  ten,  he  forces  through  parlia- 
ment the  first  legislation  in  the  interests  of  animals.  It  is  the 
famous  "Cattle  Bill  of  1822  "—"Richard  Martin's  Bill "—"  Hu- 
manity Martin,"  they  called  him.  It  needed  an  Irish  heart,  strong, 
loving,  hopeful,  impulsive,  to  do  this  thing.  They  said  he  couldn't, 
but  he  did.  And  so,  as  often  before  and  since,  England  has  had  to 
glory  in  the  land  of  the  shamrock — a  land  that  has  given  her  many 
of  the  noblest  names  that  have  made  her  great  in  eloquence  and 
song,  in  science  and  in  art,  and  in  the  tenderer  virtues  of  a  sweet 
humanity.  It  was  out  of  this  legislation  that  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  grew,  and  out  of  this,  too, 
sprang  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  humane  societies  of  the 
England  of  to-day. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  did  time  permit,  to  dwell  upon  the  story 
of  our  progress  here,  in  this  land,  since  the  year  1866,  when  Henry 
Bergh  began  his  noble  work.  Thirty  years  ago,  only  thirty,  when 
Mr.  Bergh  organized  the  New  York  society,  there  was  not  a  law 
upon  the  statute  books  of  any  state  in  the  Union  for  the  protection 
of  animals  from  cruelty.  In  1868  came  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
Pennsylvania  societies,  and  one  year  later  the  Illinois  Humane  So- 
ciety, and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the   Union  in  which  some 
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protection  is  not  given  by  legislative  enactment  and  organization 
thereunder. 

Discouragement  ?  I  answer,  no  !  Confidence,  hope,  assurance 
of  ultimate  triumph  !  Our  cause  advances  as  the  race  advances.  It 
is  part  of  that  vast  world-movement  whose  goal  is  that  "  one  divine 
far-off  event ; "  an  event  too  divine  to  come  by  any  other  methods 
than  those  of  infinite  patience — that  patience  that  works  so  slowly 
that  it  may  work  so  surely. 

May  I  quote  to  you  from  the  broodings  of  a  noble  soul  as  facing 
the  "sin  and  sorrow  of  his  age,"  it  seemed  to  him  that  "all  the  air 
was  tremulous  with  sighs  :  " 

*'  I  heard  by  night  a  mighty  voice  that  thrilled 
Athwart  the  unmeasured  spaces  of  the  stars, 
At  sound  whereof  the  world's  rude  strife  and  jars 
To  silence  like  eternity's  seemed  stilled; — 
His  voice  with  whose  quick  life  all  nature  thrilled 
Deeper  than  sorrow  that  corrodes  the  scars, 
Deeper  than  hate  that  blights  or  sin  that  mars, 
Pledging  that  earth's  long  hope  should  be  fulfilled: 
*  From  sluggish  nebula  to  flaming  sun. 
From  flaming  sun  to  blossom-gendering  sod 
Cycles  of  unimagined  years  have  run — 
Millions  of  aeons  but  to  form  a  clod. 
Hast  thou  considered  then  how  vast  the  span 
Required  at  length  to  form  the  perfect  man,' " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  take  your  time  to  rehearse  the  de- 
tails of  the  Secretary's  work  for  the  past  year.  It  is  of  little  moment 
how  many  letters  were  written,  how  many  efforts  were  made  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  Association  on  the  part  of  those  counted  as 
its  constituent  members.  A  very  wrong  idea,  I  fear,  exists  in  many 
quarters  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Association  and  its  work.  Listen 
to  the  article  of  our  constitution  that  defines  our  object  : 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert  of 
action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and  also  to 
exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local  humane  societies 
throughout  the  land. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  our  real  existence  is  only  the  three 
days  of  the  annual  meeting.  We  are  here  in  yearly  assembly  largely 
as  a  deliberative  body  ;  here  to  discuss  questions  touching  the  work 
of  local  societies  ;  here  to  gather  help  and  inspiration  from  each 
other ;  here  to  voice,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  humane  sentiment  of 
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the  land.  We  have  really  no  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
stituent members  save  as  we  may  try  to  carry  out  certain  instructions 
given  at  the  yearly  gatherings.  We  have  no  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  agents  who  might  travel  far  and  wide  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  humane  societies.  We  have  no  fund  from  which  to  draw 
to  scatter  broadcast  humane  literature.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
individual  members  of  the  Association  acting  on  its  committees  who 
have  carried  on  investigations  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
humane  sentiment  and  the  quickening  of  public  opinion  upon  cer- 
tain forms  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  But  these  have  either  to  pay 
the  bills  out  of  their  own  pockets  or  enlist  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  private  parties  who  will  cooperate  with  them.  The  few  hundred 
dollars  received  by  our  treasurer  from  a  small  number  of  local  soci- 
eties and  from  here  and  there  a  generous  friend  of  the  cause,  barely 
pays  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  report,  the  printing  and  postage 
necessary  to  the  secretary's  correspondence  and  for  the  services  of  a 
part  of  the  many  days  of  drudgery  that  the  Secretary  must  devote 
to  purely  clerical  tasks.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  send  out  this 
past  year  the  long-waiting  address  to  the  clergymen  of  the  country 
had  sufficient  financial  aid  been  at  hand.  We  trust  it  may  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

What  has  been  done  ?  Outside  of  the  Secretary's  office  there 
has  been  accomplished,  under  the  direction  of  this  Association,  an 
amount  of  work  that  represents  far  more  time  and  labor  and  money 
than  we  can  put  into  statistics.  Every  college,  every  medical  school 
in  the  Union  in  which  experimentation  with  living  animals  is  carried 
on,  has  been  interrogated  as  to  its  willingness  to  allow  in  its  oper- 
ating rooms  the  presence  of  some  officer  of  the  local  humane  society. 
The  report  of  this  work  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  our  conven- 
tion. This  Association  has  at  least  been  heard  from  by  every  leading 
school  of  learning  in  the  land.  One  of  our  members  has  secured 
the  reading  before  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  a  memorial  requesting  some  utterance  from  that 
body  upon  the  questions  that  are  most  vital  to  our  cause.  This 
same  untiring  worker  has  also  addressed  the  archbishops  and  the 
two  hundred  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  asking  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  foster  and  encourage  the  humane 
sentiment,  and,  at  last  accounts,  was  making  preparations  to  secure 
a  hearing  in  the  Vatican  itself. 

The  Association  has  joined  hands  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  to  further  the  final  adoption  of  a  Bird  Day  to  be  observed  in 
our  public  schools  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day,  and  only  waits  for 
the  maturing  of  plans  to  send  word  to  all  its  constituent  members  to 
agitate  this  matter.  Last  spring  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  an  order  to  its  Inspectors  to  the  effect  that  every  effort,  warrant- 
ed by  law,  should  be  made  by  them  to  secure  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  in  transportation  and  in  the  stock-yards.  Not  only  were 
the  Inspectors  to  be  most  watchful  in  these  matters,  but  they  were 
to  report  to  the  local  humane  societies  such  cases  of  cruelty  and 
suffering  as  came  under  their  observation.  The  president  of  this 
Association,  soon  after  the  issuing  of  this  order,  and  partly  because 
of  certain  complaints  against  the  railroads,  sent  to  the  managers  of 
the  great  trunk-lines,  especially  those  coming  into  Chicago,  a  copy 
of  this  order  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  personal 
letter  calling  attention  to  the  ail-too  frequent  violation  of  the  U.  S. 
statutes  that  are  designed  to  prevent  these  acts  of  cruelty,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  railroads  by  reporting  to  the  Society  any  facts  that  came 
to  their  knowledge  of  cases  where  the  law  had  been  transgressed, 
would  aid  the  U.  S.  government  and  the  Humane  Society  in  secur- 
ing the  conviction  and  punishment  of  such  shippers  as  wilfully  vio- 
lated the  law  relative  to  the  care  of  animals  in  transit  and  at  the 
point  of  delivery.  While  this  was  really  an  action  of  the  president 
as  representing  the  Illinois  Society,  its  influence  has  been  too  wide 
to  be  thought  of  as  purely  local. 

To  be  sure  the  grand  total  of  results  is  not  startling.  We  shall 
not  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the  greatest  of  organizations,  but 
we  have  steadily  and  persistently  kept  at  the  work  of  creating  public 
sentiment,  of  hiding  the  leaven  in  the  meal  of  human  society.  More 
than  this,  we  are  the  only  organization  that  gives  to  the  world  year 
by  year  a  summary  of  what  is  being  done  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  protection  to  animals  and  children.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  summary,  but  it  is  approximate  and  valuable  in  its 
teaching. 

Our  statistical  report  only  shows  a  part  of  the  services  rendered 
by  our  constituent  members.  Many  of  the  secretaries  write  :  "  A 
vast  amount  of  good  work  has  been  done  that  will  not  show  in  our 
tabulated  statement.  E.g.:  one  society,  that  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
reports  eight  drinking  fountains  established ;  another  society,  fifty- 
six  families  cared  for  with  food  and  clothing  ;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  tells  of  8,825 
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meals  given  to  hungry  children,  and  to  homeless  children  3,113 
lodgings  furnished.  So  far  as  statistics  can  tell  the  story,  here  are 
the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather :  Children  relieved  from  distress 
or  rescued  from  evil  surroundings,  many  of  them  placed  in  homes, 
beneath  whose  fostering  care  they  may  grow  toward  manhood  and 
womanhood,  for  the  past  year  28,446 ;  animals  relieved  from  suffer- 
ing and  cruel  treatment,  125,093;  persons  prosecuted  for  offences 
against  children  and  dumb  beasts,  7,733 ;  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  all  kinds  investigated  for  the  year,  98,507. 

The  following  is  the  tabulated  report : 
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SoaETY. 


Humane 


Location. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Cul . 
San  Diego,  t'ul . . . 
iSan  F'nclsco,  Cal. 


P.  C.  to  Anlmils. 
Humane 


P.  C.  to  AnimaLs 
P.  C.  to  Children 

Humane I  Colo.  Sprlng8.Col. 

!  Hartford.  Conn.. 

'•        |Wtt»hington,D.C. 

iSt.Augustlne.Ha 

'Augustii,  Ga 

Aurora,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Kankakee.  111. 

Quincy.  Ill 

Rookford,  HI.... 
Evans ville.  Ind.. 

j  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

'indlanapolivSind 

Huntington,  Ind. 

"        I  Richmond.  Ind.. 

•*        I  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

!»I>es  Moines,  la 

••        iLouisville,  Ky . . . 

P.  C.  to  Animals.. ! New  Orleans.  La. 
P.  C.  to  children.. 

Humane B mgor.  Me 

P.  C.  to  Animals..  P(»rtlan«U  Me 
"        ..  Boston,  Mass 
P.  C.  to  Children..  I      - 

Humane i  Lowell.  Mass 

Taunton.  Mass. 


P.  C.  to  Animals.. 
Humtine 


P.  C.  to  Animals. 


Humane 

P.  C.  to  Children. 
P.  C.  to  Animals. 
•P.  C.  toChildreii. 
Humane 


Baltimore.  Md 
Detroit,  Mich 
G'd  R'pUs.  Mich. 
Kalamazoo  Mich 
Minn'fiolis.Minn. 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.. 
.St.  Paul.  Minn  . . 
Stillwater.  Minn. 
St.  Loui.s.  Mo.... 

Keene.  X.  H 

Newark,  N.  J 
Morri.stown.  N.  J 

'.Salem.  N.  .1 

Vindand  N.J.. 


P.  C.  to  Children. 


Cruelty  to 

Children. 


Cruelty  to 
Animals. 


Albany,  N.  Y . . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
*BuffUlo,  N.  Y 

Elmlra,  N.  Y  " 
Fulton.  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Humane Rochester,  N 


P.  C.  to  Animals. 


Sing  Sing.  N.  Y 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 


P.  C.  to  Children.. 

P.  C.  to  Animals..  I Asheyllle,  N.  C 

Humane 


II 


Canton.  O 
Cincinnati,  O 
Cleveland,  O. 

ElyrUi.  O 

Ravenna,  O 
•Sandusky,  O 
Man.sfleld*.  O 


>!<ix  nutnths. 

•Society  re-organized  and  now  at  work. 

*Reply  received,  but  Society  unable  to  make  definite  report. 

*At  st<x*kvards  and  in  citv. 

•Society  just  re-organizecf. 
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Our  finances  have  shown  a  lillle  ^ain  over  previous  year 
total  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  $285.24,  have  been  — ! 

The  items  of  expense  have  been  as  follows  ; 

Secretary's  office,  last  year $25"  ^° 

Stenographer,  last  annual  meeting 10  00 

Annual  Report --    149   79 

Speaker  for  Minneapolis  meeting -.      25  00 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage  (including  mail- 
ing of  annual  report) 74  96 


The 

23.06. 


SS09  75 
Balance J313  31 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  diploma  and  medal  received  this 
past  year  by  the  Association  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion for  the  humane  exhibit  made  at  the  same. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  had  to  record  with  deep 
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sorrow  the  death  of  three  life-long  friends  of  the  Association  :    Mr. 

R.  W.  Ryerss,  the  honored   president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty   to  Animals ;  Mr.  L.  N.  Franklin, 

president  of  the  Humane  Society  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Gen.  John 

McComb,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  H.  Rowley, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER. 

E,  C,  Parmelee^    Treasurer  American  Humane  Association, 

1895.  Dr. 

Oct.     I.    To  amt.  to  balance $285  24 

2.  To  Wm.  Hosea  Ballou 1000 

10.    To  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis - 10  00 

Nov.  26.    To  Miss  Millie  Chittenden,  Janesville,  Wis 2  00 

Dec,  30.    To  John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago,  111 50  oo 

1896. 

Feb.  28.    To  Daniel  R.  Noyes,  St.  Paul,  Minn 10  00 

Mar.    3.     To  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  St.  Clair  Humane  Society 5  00 

3.  To  Mary  E.  Cleveland,  Providence,  R.  I. 2  00 

25.    To  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York - 100  00 

Apr.     I.    To  Illinois  Humane  Society 5000 

I.    To  Jefferson  Co.  Humane  Society,  Madison,  Ind 5  oo 

I.    To  Norfolk,  Va.,  S.  P.  C.  A.. 500 

1.  To  Augusta,  Ga.,  S.  P.  C.  A - 1000 

7.    To  Chris.  Roberts,  Newark,  N.  J 1000 

7.  To  Washington  Humane  Society 2500 

May     2.    To  Cleveland,  O.,  Humane  Society 5000 

5.     Winona,  Minn.,  Humane  Society 1000 

June  12.    To  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Humane  Society- _ _-.     25  00 

12.    To  Julia  Langdon  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C 25  00 

22.    To  Colorado  Springs  Humane  Society _ _     1000 

25.    To  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Humane  Society 5  00 

July     8.    To  Evansville,  Ind.,  Humane  Society 2500 

8.  To  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Humane  Society _ 1000 

8.    To  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Humane  Society 500 

ID.    To  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  S.  P.  C.  A _     10  00 

Aug.  28.    To  Pennsylvania,  Pa.,  S.  P.  C.  A • 5000 

28.    To  Baltimore,  Md.,  Humane  Society -       5  00 

Sept.  17.     New  Orleans,  La.,  S.  P.  C.  A 1 __     1000 

July      I.     Interest  to  July  I - 382 

$823  06 

1895.  Cr. 

Oct.     2.     By  N.  Y.  draft  Francis  H.  Rowley $250  00 

2.  "        "        *'      A.  G.  Long,  stenographer 1000 

31.      "        *'         "      to  F.  H.  Rowley 3000 

1896. 

Feb.   13.      •'        "        •'      "      "  "         2000 

Mar.    5.      "        "        «*       '«       "  "         1000 

Apr.    7.      "        "        "      "       "  ««         144  7^ 

May  25.      "        "        "       "       ««  ♦*         10  00 

June  12.      "        "        "      Postage,  etc 1000 

July     8.      •«        "        '♦  "  "    1000 

Sept.  18.      "        **        "  "  •« 15  CO 

$509  75 
Balance $3i3  31 
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The  President. — We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  who  will  speak  to  us  upon  "The  New 
Status  of  Animals." 

In  attempting  a  brief  outline  of  this  thoughtful  address  we  are 
doing  only  a  part  of  what  we  purposed,  as  the  speaker  intended 
himself  to  prepare  a  written  summary  of  it  for  the  proceedings.  He 
said  that  we  often  failed  to  see,  in  the  visible  results  of  our  work, 
the  full  scope  of  what  was  being  accomplished.  Sometimes,  scarcely 
conscious  of  it  ourselves,  we  were  manufacturing  a  sentiment  pow- 
erful beyond  our  highest  dreams.  The  humane  organizations  of 
the  world  were  doing  a  work  whose  value  no  man  could  estimate  in 
cultivating  the  altruistic  sentiment  and  the  humanitarian  feeling. 
While  there  would  be  abundant  reward  for  the  labor  and  care  ex- 
pended, in  the  simple  fact  that  so  many  animals  and  children  had 
been  relieved  from  suffering,  this  work,  great  as  it  was,  was  still 
small  when  compared  with  that  larger  good — the  softening  of  char- 
acter through  those  educational  processes  by  which  man's  social  life 
was  being  slowly  transformed.  Indeed,  more  than  upon  anything 
else,  the  very  advancement  of  civilization  depended  upon  the  growth 
of  this  altruistic  spirit ;  it  was  this  that  was  the  inspiration  of  all  re- 
forms among  us.  Wherever  this  spirit  prevails,  there  cruelty  in  its 
manifold  forms  must  cease.  If  it  be  true  that  the  great  leaders  in 
the  world's  uplifting  movements  have  come  from  the  higher  classes, 
it  is  because  these  classes  have  been  the  first  touched  by  this  spirit, 
and  by  its  influence  compelled  to  undertake  the  reforms  to  which  it 
prompted.  The  motive  power  of  all  our  civilization  springs  from 
this  humanitarian  sentiment.  If  you  could  harden  the  hearts  of 
men  to-day  to  the  state  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  modern 
civilization  would  die. 

Since  kindness  to  animals  is  seen  to  be  a  part  of  the  better  civ- 
ilization, the  animal  has  been  given  a  new  status.  Mankind  has 
come  to  feel  differently  toward  the  animal  world  by  reason  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  essential  oneness  of  all  life.  We 
have  learned  how  human  are  many  of  the  feelings  of  the  creatures 
below  us.  The  intelligence,  the  sagacity,  the  affections  of  our  do- 
mestic animals  particularly,  as  these  have  been  more  clearly  recog- 
nized and  studied,  have  brought  them  nearer  to  us.  No  longer  can 
we  deny  that  they  reason  as  we  do  from  premise  to  conclusion.  It 
is  this  new  discovery  that  they  have  emotions,  feelings  and  mental 
powers,  often  so  like  our  own,  that  has  given  them  the  new  place  in 
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our  thoughts.  This  new  status  has  come  chiefly  by  reason  of  two 
things  :  i.  The  consciousness  that  a  nobler  and  more  generous 
treatment  of  them  is  essential  to  all  high  civilization.  2.  The 
knowledge  that  in  their  feelings  and  impulses  they  are,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  so  akin  to  their  human  masters. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 
On  Credentials. — Mr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Mr.  F.  A.  Stirling,  Mr.  Charles 

R.  Fraser. 
On  Nominations. — Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith,  Mr.  John  T.  Dale,  Dr.  Albert 

Leffingwell. 
On  Resolutions, — Mrs.  Anna  North,   Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  the 

Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  the  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Stirling. 

afternoon  meeting. 

Mr.  John  T.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  111.,  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  in  charge  an  "Address  to  the  Clergy,"  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  pulpit  upon 
questions  pertaining  to  kindness  to  dumb  beasts,  was  called  upon 
'  for  his  report.  He  prefaced  it  by  saying  that  the  desire  was  to  send 
out  to  all  the  ministers  in  the  United  States  an  address  appealing  to 
them  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  year  on  this  line  and  to  take  the  sub- 
ject before  their  Sunday  schools,  district  and  public  schools.  He 
would  like  very  much  to  see  what  the  convention  could  do  towards 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for  this  undertaking,  as  it  would  cost 
some  $1,500.  He  thought  it  would  serve  a  double  purpose  by  elic- 
iting cooperation  and  support.  He  said  that  there  were  40,000  min- 
isters in  the  United  States,  and  it  seemed  that  if  this  matter  could 
be  pushed  it  would  bring  about  very  important  results. 

Mr.  Dale  then  read  the  address,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  of  the  delegates  took 
part. 

Dr.  Marks,  of  Erie,  Pa. — We  have  seen  the  ministers  in  our  city 
and  obtained  their  promise  to  deliver  an  address  on  this  subject. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Eldred,  of  Elyria,  Ohio. — The  question  of  asking 
the  ministers  to  preach  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Humane  Society 
is  not  a  new  one  with  us.  We  have  frequently  done  this  thing,  and 
especially  about  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting.  We  have  minis- 
ters who  preach  these  sermons,  and  they  have  accomplished  great 
good.     I  think  the  idea  an  excellent  one. 
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Mrs.  E.  R.  Tuttle,  Ohio. — I  noticed  in  a  recent  publication  that 
the  clergy  of  Syracuse  devote  one  Sunday  annually  to  humane  work 
and  call  it  "  Mercy  Sunday.'*  Would  it  not  be  delightful  for  us  all 
to  have  one  Sunday  observed  throughout  the  entire  country  each 
year,  called  "  Mercy  Sunday  ?  " 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rail,  Indiana. — In  our  town  we  have  ministers  who 
preach  for  us,  but  who  make  their  sermons  altogether  along  the  line 
of  cruelty  to  children,  saying  almost  nothing  of  the  claims  of  ani- 
mals. I  think  that  both  lines  of  cruelty  should  be  brought  before 
the  children. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Pennington,  Cleveland. — I  would  make  a  further  sug- 
gestion that  ministers  be  invited  to  preach  and  to  speak  along  that 
line  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Humane 
Society  for  their  locality.  This  would  create  enthusiasm  and  make 
the  meeting  more  of  a  success. 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Rochester,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing address  on  "Work  in  Our  Public  Schools,"  which  it  was 
voted  should  be  printed  in  the  annual  report : 

At  the  request  of  President  Shortall,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  done  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  of  Buffalo,  by  the  Hu- 
mane Education  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  while  in  London,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  when  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  school  children  of  that  vast 
metropolis  for  essays  written  on  the  subject  of  kindness  to  animals.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  that  meeting.  The 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  was  the  place  designated  for  the  meeting,  and 
long  before  the  hour  named  on  the  programme,  men,  women  and  children 
were  pouring  into  the  vast  auditorium  until  the  hall  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. The  prize-winners  were  seated  upon  a  platform  facing  the  audience, 
and  as  one  by  one  the  names  were  called  and  they  stepped  forward  to 
receive  their  prizes,  the  beaming  faces  of  the  children  were  reflected  in 
those  of  their  elders  who  had  come  to  witness  the  conferring  of  these 
honors. 

As  I  sat,  one  of  the  thousands  gathered  in  that  place,  and  realized  how 
far-reaching  the  influence  of  such  a  meeting  was,  and  what  a  power  for 
good  it  must  be,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if  such  a  work  can  be  done 
in  London,  why  cannot  we  do  something  of  the  same  kind  in  our  cities. 

When  I  returned  home  I  laid  the  scheme  before  the  members  of  our 
Humane  Education  Committee,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  it  in  Buffalo. 
With  this  end  in  view  we  called  first  upon  our  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  H.  P.  Emerson,  who  entered  into  our  plans  with  most  cordial  and 
hearty  sympathy.     In  fact  his  assistance  was  the  keynote  of  our  success. 
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We  then  sent  an  outline  of  our  plan  to  the  principal  of  each  school,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  endorsed  by  Superintendent  Emerson  and  urging  their 
codpe ration  * 

We  Avere  more  than  gratified  with  the  result.  Early  and  favorable 
responses  were  received  from  the  majority  of  the  schools,  and  teachers  and 
scholars  entered  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  By  the  first  of  March, 
the  limit  of  the  time  allowed,  2,520  essays  had  been  received.  These  were 
carefully  examined  by  competent  judges,  and  after  they  were  graded 
according  to  merit,  the  envelopes  accompanying  them  were  opened  and 
the  names  of  the  prize-winners  recorded.  The  prizes  were  awarded  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  chapel  of  the  high  school.  A  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  was  present.  Humane  songs  were  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  sixty  boys  and  girls,  short  speeches  were  made  by  Superintendent 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Underbill,  the  vice-president  of  the  Society.  The  even- 
ing was  in  every  way  a  success  and  made  a  fitting  close  to  the  Society's 
first  organized  effort  in  the  direction  of  humane  education  in  the  schools. 

The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
if  any  other  of  the  societies  would  take  up  the  work  they  would  feel  well 
repaid  for  their  labor. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Toledo;  Mr.  Dale,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Tuttle,  of  Berlin  Heights,  and 
Mr.  Parmelee  of  Cleveland.  It  was  finally  voted,  "That  this  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  interesting  of  children  in  the 
humane  work,  and  the  method  of  it,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions." 

Mr.  Tuttle  then  spoke  of  the  "Angell  Prize  Contest  Recitations," 

a  book  prepared  by  Mrs.  Tuttle  for  use  among  children  to  awaken 

interest  in  the  humane  cause. 

Vofed. — "That  the  suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  this  book  be  also 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions." 

Rabbi  Moses  J.  Ones  addressed  the  convention  upon  "  Humanity 
in  the  Bible."  This  delightful  and  instructive  talk  we  reproduce 
substantially  in  a  summary  furnished  by  the  speaker  himself. 

Humane  societies  are  modern.  No  doubt  recent  is  the  movement  for 
organized  humane  effort  on  behalf  of  man  and  beast,  but  the  humane  feel- 
ing in  the  human  heart  is  as  old  as  creation — ever  since  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God. 

In  considering  the  humane  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  natural 
to  divide  its  laws  according  as  they  were  designed  ;  first,  to  perpetuate 
species  ;  second,  to  protect  from  cruelty  ;  third,  to  show  considerateness 
for  animals  ;  fourth,  to  instill  and  enforce  care  for  the  weak,  helpless,  the 
aged,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.     And  it  is  well  to  remember  the  influence 


*A  copy  of  this  plan,  or  prospectus,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing:  Miss  Rochester,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  478  Franklin  St. 
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of  the  laws  contained  in  the  Five  Books  as  they  reveal  themselves  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  manifest  in  their  history  and  later  litera- 
ture. Perpetuation  of  species  is  clearly  intended  by  such  ordinances  as 
these:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  the  ox  or  the  sheep  and  its  young  on  the  one 
day.  Let  the  mother  bird  go  free  when  the  young  is  taken  out  of  the 
nest.*'  Protection  against  cruelty  must  be  the  principle  of  the  verse  of 
Deuteronomy:  "Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  the  ox  and  the  ass  together," 
and  of  that  of  Exodus,  in  the  Sabbath  commandment,  "  Nor  shall  thy  cattle 
do  any  work,"  and  in  the  23d  chapter,  that  the  seventh  day  rest  was  in- 
tended in  order  also  that  ox  and  ass  mav  rest. 

Considerateness  for  animals  is  the  spirit  of  such  verses  as  "Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  thrasheth  out  the  corn."  "In  the  seventh  or 
release  year  the  beasts  of  the  field  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land."  Such 
also  is  the  spirit  of  the  verse,  "  Thou  shalt  not  withdraw  thyself  from  the 
ox  or  from  the  lamb  going  astray,  and  thou  shalt  surely  unload  the  ass 
even  of  him  that  hateth  thee,  lying  under  his  burden." 

Care  for  the  weak,helples8,  friendless,  the  aged,  the  widow  and  orphan, 
is  shown  in  the  statutes  concerning  the  return  of  the  pledge  at  sunset  ; 
the  non-acceptance  of  a  pledge  on  the  garment  of  the  widow,  or  on  the 
nether  or  the  upper  millstone,  "Thou  shalt  not  withhold  the  wages  of  the 
hireling  until  the  morning.  Before  the  hoary  head  shalt  thou  rise  up  ; 
thou  shalt  not  vex  the  stranger  nor  afflict  the  widow  and  the  orphan." 

The  thought  of  the  Bible  sums  itself  up  in  the  verse  of  the  writer  of 
Proverbs :  "  The  righteous  careth  for  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruelty."  The  spirit  of  the  law  reveals  itself  in  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  Rebecca  being  chosen  as  fit  wife  for  Isaac  because  she  offered 
drink  not  only  to  Eliezer  but  to  his  camels  as  well. 

Love  and  care  for  animals  seem  natural  to  such  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  people  as  was  ancient  Israel.  More  beautiful  still  is  the  spirit  of 
the  later  Jewish  tradition  that  Moses  and  David  were  appointed  as  leaders 
of  the  people  because  in  their  youth  they  had  been  tested  and  not  found 
wanting.  As  shepherds  they  had  shown  every  kindness  to  animals,  there- 
fore would  they  be  fit  shepherds  of  the  people. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  teachers  is, 
that  man  is  fashioned  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  God  is  the  Creator  of 
all,  and  that  all  life  is  from  God  and  therefore  sacred. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  even  in  the  civilization  that  calls  itself  re- 
fined. It  is  necessurv  that  we  strike  at  inhumanitv  at  its  verv  fountain 
head.  Teach  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  years  of  its  school- 
life  the  sanctity  of  the  life  of  everything  that  lives. 

I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  the  psalmist,  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all  ;  his 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  and  in  the  t^pirit  of  the  interpretation  by 
the  Jewish  tradition  that  God*s  mercy  is  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  kill 
unnecessarily  even  the  smallest  worm. 

Life  is  sacred,  let  us  proclaim  it,  not  in  the  name  of  Judaism,  nor  yet, 
in  the  name  of  Christianitv,  but  in  the  name  of  the  common  God-likeness 
which  is  ours. 
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"What  shall  be  done  with  Unwanted  Children,"  was  the  theme 
of  a  paper  read  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Brown 
prefaced  his  paper  by  saying: 

I  very  much  regret  to  have  to  follow  the  bright  and  cheerful  view  of 
humane  work  just  given  us  by  that  which  is  dark  and  dismal,  but  our  field 
lies  in  that  dark  and  dismal  rank  and  there  we  must  work.  1  have  hereto- 
fore spoken  on  the  subject  and  said  there  were  100,000  children  in  the 
United  States  whose  fathers  are  in  prison,  and  I  will  now  state  that  there 
are  more  than  200,000  children  in  the  United  States  whose  fathers  ought  to 
be  in  prison.  My  subject  is  "Unwanted  Children."  It  assumes  that  there 
are  children  who  are  wanted.     Such  are  the  blessings  of  earth. 

As  this  valuable  paper  is  sent  out  in  pamphlet  form  with  the 
annual  report,  we  attempt  no  synopsis  of  it. 

Mr.  Rowley. — It  seems  to  me  the  thing  this  society  ought  to  do 
is  to  ask  all  the  societies  of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  a  law  that  will  cover  the  ground  that  has  been  marked  out,  and 
labor  until  that  law  is  put  upon  the  Statute  books. 

Mr.  Dale. — I  move  that  Mr.  Brown  be  appointed  a  committee  on 
suggestions  along  the  line  of  his  paper. 

Dr.  Leffingwell,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Illegitimate  children  should 
be  registered,  and  then  the  number  of  births  of  this  kind  could  be 
ascertained.  In  England  the  concealment  of  a  birth  and  the  refusal 
to  register  a  birth  is  a  crime.  The  American  Humane  Association 
should  get  a  law  passed  for  registration  and  then  it  should  be  en- 
forced. 

Dr.  Marks. — In  Erie  our  laws  are  very  strict.  Every  person  who 
has  refused  to  register  or  make  known  a  birth  has  to  pay  a  fine. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  strongly  of  the  need  of  legislation  requiring 
registration,  and  of  how  best  to  back  this  movement  by  the  full  force 
of  the  Humane  organization. 

Mr.  Dale. — Mr.  Brown  has  presented  this  matter  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  a  motion  has  been  made  that  he  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  put  it  in  practical  shape.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  capable 
of  doing  it. 

The  President. — The  motion  of  Mr.  Dale  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Brown,  who  has  had  this  matter  so  much  under  consideration 
and  is  learned  in  law,  should  draft  a  bill  for  an  act  which  should 
cover  this  ground  of  registration. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  it  was  put  to  vote  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  Wednesday. 
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PUBLIC    RECEPTION. 


Tuesday  evening  a  very  pleasant  reception  was  tendered  the 
visiting  delegates  in  the  parlors  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.     Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Cleveland  were  present. 


SECOND  DAY,  SEPTEMBER    23RD. 


MORNING    SESSION. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Walter  of  Pittsburgh,  presented,  for  Miss  Anna  Mynott 

Docking,  of  the  same  city,  a  brief  paper  upon  "A  Stronghold  of 

Hurhane   Work."     This   stronghold   was    the  child -heart   with   its 

natural  fondness  for  the  animal  world.     She  said: 

If  we  can  once  get  the  idea  of  justice  firmly  planted  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  and  have  it  comprehend  that  even-handed  justice  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  or  things,  and  that  every  sensitive  being  is  entitled  to  fair  play, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  humane  treatment,  the  task  of  educating 
childhood  to  that  conception  of  humanity  we  look  for  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  There  naturally  exists  between  children 
and  animals  a  pleasing  comradeship,  and  the  fostering  and  developing  of 
this  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  humane  work.  Justice  and  law  play 
no  small  part  in  punishing  and  preventing  cruelty,  but  humane  education 
is  the  herald  of  a  future  in  which  there  will  be  few  violations  of  the  law 
of  kindness  and  justice. 

Mr.  Oscar  B.  Todhunter,  of  Cincinnati,  opened  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  "  Dogs  in  our  Cities,"  as  follows  : 

The  "dog  question"  is  not  a  new  one  or  a  local  one.  It  is  a  perennial 
puzzle  in  most  municipalities.  To  a  large  extent  it  springs  out  of  the  pop- 
ular fear  of  hydrophobia.  This  fear  has  its  origin  in  popular  ignorance, 
and  is  inflamed  by  current  superstitions  among  the  people  and  sensational 
newspaper  headlines. 

If  the  work  of  humane  education  is  prosecuted  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  generally  known  that  a  man  runs  more  risk 
of  death  from  eating  his  dinner  than  from  hydrophobia.  Rabies  in  man, 
and  for  that  matter  in  animals  also,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  Few 
physicians  or  veterinarians  have  ever  seen  an  authentic  case.  The  hospi- 
tal statistics  of  the  world  may  be  searched  almost  in  vain  for  cases. 

But  there  is  a  real  dog  question  in  every  city,  and  that  is  as  to  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  homeless,  stray,  vicious,  sick  and  superflu- 
ous dogs.    To  overcome  the  popular  superstition  concerning  hydrophobia, 
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and  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  disposition  of  dogs  that  otherwise  be- 
come a  public  nuisance,  and  that,  from  their  unprotected  condition,  must 
be  subject  to  much  suflfering,  is  a  question  that  has  long  taxed  the  patience 
and  intelligence  of  municipal  authorities  and  humanely  disposed  people. 

In  Cincinnati,  as  in  most  other  cities,  there  have  been  illustrations  of 
"how  not  to  do  it."  Cincinnati  has  been  no  worse  than  many  of  her  sister 
cities  in  this  respect.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Mayor  to 
issue  a  proclamation  commanding  the  muzzling  of  dogs  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Following  this  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary pound,  into  which  unmuzzled  dogs  were  gathered  indiscriminately, 
and  fiom  which  thev  were  taken  forth  to  be  killed. 

I  had  occasion,  in  my  connection  with  the  Humane  Society,  to  be  an 
unwilling  witness  to  the  painful  cruelties  practiced  in  this  connection. 
Usually  a  reward  of  twenty-five  cents  was  offered  for  each  unmuzzled  dog 
brought  to  the  pound,  with  practically  no  questions  asked.  The  result  was 
most  demoralizing.  Muzzles  were  no  protection  ;  dogs  were  seized,  the 
muzzles  removed  and  sold,  and  the  dogs  disposed  of  at  the  pound  for  the 
"reward."  Dogs  were  snared  with  rope  and  wire  nooses,  dragged  along 
the  streets  by  main  strength  or  thrown  violently  into  wagons.  Thousands 
of  dogs  of  every  grade  were  thus  brought  to  the  board  shed  erected  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  crowded  together  and  kept  twenty-four  hours  in  the  heat, 
practically  without  food  or  water,  and  then  were  killed. 

After  numerous  conferences,  an  arrangement  was  reached  by  which 
the  superfluous  dogs  should  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  officers  of  the 
Ohio  Humane  Society.  To  this  end  the  Dog  License  ordinance  was 
amended  by  the  Board  of  Legislation  so  as  to  give  the  Mayor  authority  to 
make  such  an  arrangement.  The  Ohio  Humane  Society  provided  a  dog 
shelter,  with  appropriate  pens,  watering  and  feeding  arrangements,  etc., 
nets  for  handling  the  dogs,  an  ambulance  with  cages  for  their  transporta- 
tion, all  the  necessary  assistants,  and  pays  all  expenses. 

Time  and  experience  are  necessary  to  perfect  the  arrangements  under 
which  the  Dog  Shelter  is  conducted.  Certain  great  improvements  may  be 
noted : 

The  muzzling  of  dogs  is  ended.  The  taking  up  and  removing  of  the 
superfluous,  stray  and  homeless  dogs  is  now  a  matter  of  daily  routine  in- 
stead of  being  crowded  into  the  months  of  July  and  August,  with  all  the 
excitement  that  has  heretofore  attended  it.  Street  raiding  for  dogs  has 
been  abolished.  Dogs  are  taken  up  in  nets  and  transported  in  cages,  and 
are  handled  with  gentleness  and  kindness  throughout.  At  the  shelter  the 
dogs  are  carefully  housed,  fed  and  watered,  and  kept  until  homes  are  found 
for  as  many  as  possible.  Dogs  that  are  seriously  diseased  or  are  vicious 
or  remain  homeless  and  must  be  killed,  are  asphyxiated  by  gas. 

People  send  sick  dogs  to  the  shelter  for  treatment.  A  number  have 
been  cured.  This  opens  a  large  field  for  practical  humane  work,  and  might 
in  many  cases  be  made  a  source  of  revenue.  Dog  fanciers  visit  the  shel- 
ter, and  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  they  are  so  pleased  with  what 
they  see  here  that  they  would,  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  use  the  shelter 
as  a  place  for  keeping  their  dogs  while  they  themselves  might  be  absent 
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from  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  suitable  accommodations,  many 
persons  would  be  glad  to  utilize  the  shelter  as  an  occasional  boarding  place 
for  their  pets.    This  might  also  be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  some  sort  of  charity 
fund  so  as  to  protect  worthy  poor  people  in  the  possession  of  their  pet  dogs. 

If  there  were  some  method  of  systematic  advertising,  almost  every 
dog  of  value  could  be  sent  to  some  good  home,  usually  in  the  country. 
The  Society  has  already  sent  dogs  to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and 
has  applications  from  other  states.  It  is  evident,  if  this  matter  is  handled 
wisely,  there  will  soon  be  no  necessity  for  killing  any  good  dog. 

Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo.-— I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
how  he  gets  along  with  the  state  law  that  makes  the  tax  upon  the 
dog? 

Mr.  Todhunter. — By  exempting  from  the  state  tax  the  dogs  that 
pay  the  corporation  tax. 

Mr.  Brown. — At  the  present  time  you  are  collecting  both  taxes.^ 

Mr.  Todhunter. — The  county  authorities  collect  the  state  tax. 
The  city  license  is  $2.00,  and  the  state  tax  is  S3.00,  unless  a  man 
puts  an  ad  valorem  on  his  dog.  If  he  puts  his  value  at  S500  he  is 
taxed  for  that  amount  of  property. 

Mrs.  Rail. — I  would  ask  whether  forty-eight  hours  is  not  a  very 
short  time  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  pound? 

Mr.  Todhunter. — The  Ohio  law  says  we  "  must "  keep  them  that 
long.  We  keep  them  as  long  as  we  please,  or  until  we  have  good 
homes  for  them. 

Mr.  Brown. — Does  that  law  apply  to  all  cities  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Todhunter. — No,  only  to  Cincinnati;  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  another  clause  making  it  apply  to  other  cities. 

Question. — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  collection  of  the  state  tax  is 
a  mere  farce? 

Mr.  Todhunter. — I  spent  two  hours  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Treasurer  to  look  that  up,  and  it  is  so  much  of  a  farce  that  I  could 
get  no  information. 

Mr.  Brown. — I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Ohio 
Society  to  put  in  pamphlet  form  all  of  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Todhunter,  that  it  might  be  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent societies  throughout  the  country. 

VIVISECTION. 

Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  bill  pending  in  Congress  for  the  further  prevention  of  Cruelty 
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to  Animals  through  the  legal  supervision  of  vivisection.  The  title 
of  his  paper  was  "The  Regulation  of  Vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  its  members  to  commit  the 
American  Humane  Association  absolutely  to  the  principle  of  anti-vivisec- 
tion. A  motion  to  that  effect  was  duly  introduced  and  earnestly  debated. 
With  whatever  force  in  me  lay,  I  combated  that  resolution,  and  it  failed 
of  adoption.  We  do  not  meet  to-day,  therefore,  as  an  Association  opposing 
absolutely  all  interrogation  of  Nature  by  means  of  experiments  upon  living 
creatures;  but  what  we  are  organized  to  condemn  is  cruelty  and  heart- 
lessness,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  some  of  the  views  which  mav  be  held  in 
regard  to  this  subject  of  experimentation  upon  animals. 

First,  we  may  note  the  views  of  those  who  are  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  practice  in  any  phase  or  form,  the  anti-vivisectionists.  They  hold  that 
Animals  have  rights  that  man  ought  to  respect;  that  the  infliction  upon  a 
dumb  creature  of  any  degree  of  pain,  severe  or  slight,  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, is  morally  wrong;  that  no  legal  protection  can  be  given  to  an  animal 
that  will  protect  it  from  torment,  once  it  is  laid  on  the  vivisection  table; 
that  the  utility  of  the  practice  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  that  even  if  use- 
fulness to  humanity  could  be  proved,  the  injury  which  the  practice  causes 
to  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  take  part  in  it,  far  outweighs  any  possible 
benefit  that  might  accrue. 

Another  view  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  It  contends  that  while 
vivisection  is  useful,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  advance  of  medical 
science,  in  many  important  respects,  yet  utility  to  humanity  is  only  an  inci- 
dent and  not  an  end;  that  of  first  importance  is  the  absolute  independence 
of  Science  from  all  restrictions  and  restraints;  that  to  whatever  extent  a 
scientific  man  desires  to  experiment  upon  a  living  animal,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  do  it,  free  from  legal  supervision  or  criticism  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  ** advancement  of  Knowledge,  and  not  practical  utility  to  Medicine 
is  the  true  and  straightforward  object  of  all  vivisection." 

Between  these  two  extreme  opinions,  there  is  a  middle  ground.  For 
over  sixteen  years,  despite  much  of  misrepresentation  and  misunderstand- 
ing, I  have  advocated,  not  the  total  abolition,  but  simply  the  restriction  of 
vivisection  within  certain  limits.  It  seems  to  me  that  vivisection  is  a 
practice  of  such  variety  and  complexity,  that  unless  careful  distinctions  are 
first  laid  down,  both  approval  and  condemnation  are  alike  impossible. 
That  we  can  dismiss  the  claim  of  utility  in  certain  cases  of  experimentation, 
or  that  we  must  stigmatizeall  phases  of  experiment,  even  underansesthetics, 
as  atrocious  and  cruel,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  most  atrocious  cruelties  have  frequently  occurred  in  countries  where 
entire  freedom  of  experimentation  is  allowed;  and  as  matters  now  are,  the 
opportunity  for  similar  cruelties  exists  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  It  is 
within  the  province  of  law  to  make  these  cruelties  infrequent,  if  not  impos- 
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sible,  both  by  stamping  them  as  criminal  offenses,  and  by  careful  and  wi»e 
inspection  and  supervision;  and  in  that  appeal  to  legislation  I  heartily  join. 

In  the  City  of  Washington  last  winter  the  attempt  was  made  to  place 
the  practice  of  vivisection  under  national  supervision  and  control.  A 
measure  to  this  effect  was  carefully  drawn  and  brought  before  a  committee 
of  both  houses  of  Congress.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  conservatism  of 
this  measure  than  by  quoting  from  my  remarks  before  this  committee.  It 
was  not,  I  reiterated,  a  measure  such  as  anti-vivisectionists  would  approve; 
its  one  aim  was  simply  to  bring  the  practice  out  of  the  obscurity  that  con- 
ceals it  to-day,  "  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  proper  individualn/'  under  legal 
regulation  and  the  supervision  of  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  this  bill  per- 
mits any  experimentation  upon  certain  classes  of  living  animals  when  such 
experiment  can  be  begun  and  completed  without  pain.  It  is  asserted  by 
physiologists  that  the  vast  majority  of  experiments  for  teaching  purposes 
may  be  wholly  without  pain  by  the  use  of  anicslhetics;  and  if  this  state- 
ment is  accurate,  we  have  a  large  class  of  vivisections,  perhaps  a  majority 
of  vivisections,  which  this  bill  does  not  prohibit,  and  seeks  only  lo  keep  in 
proper  hands.  In  the  second  place,  this  measure  does  not  prohibit  inocu- 
lation experiments  and  what  is  known  as  bacteriological  investigations, 
even  where  this  class  of  experiments  involves  the  causation  of  a  certain 
degree  of  pain.         »        *        *        * 

This  is  not  anti-vivisection.  And  yet  all  over  the  country  it  has  been 
denounced  as  an  anti-vivisection  bill  !  By  whom,  do  you  ask  ?  By  some 
of  the  principal  scientific  bodies  in  America.  Probably  not  one  man  in 
ten  who  voted  for  memorials  to  Congress  against  this  bill  had  ever  read 
what  they  were  denouncing;  they  simply  had  too  great  faith  in  scientific 
veracity.        ♦        *        *        * 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  Humane  Association  should 
take  some  action  on  this  subject.  Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  would  rather 
that  the  bill  were  somewhat  different.  But  this  measure  is  assuredly  the 
only  one  that  has  even  a  chance  of  passage;  and  if  it  does  become  a  law,  it 
will  be  the  first  enactment  in  America  that  provides  for  the  supervision  or 
restriction  of  this  practice  in  any  wa}'.  For  this  reason,  I  beg  to  offer,  for 
your  consideration,  the  following  resolution  : 

Resoivedf  That  the  President  of  the  American  Humane  Association 
appoint  a  committee  of  two  delegates,  who,  in  conjunction  with  himself,, 
shall  hereafter  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  in  behalf  of  this 
Association  for  the  passage  of  '*  Senate  Bill  No.  1552,  for  the  further  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  Such  memo- 
rial shall  especially  state  that  the  American  Humane  Association  has  never 
yet  taken  the  ground  of  opposition  to  vivisection  in  itself,  nor  opposed 
scientific  experimentation  upon  animals,  when  such  investigations  are 
definitely  useful,  and  are  mercifully  conducted. 

It  shall  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  learned  societies  who 
have  protested  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  have  a  total  misapprehension 
of  its  true  character;  it  shall  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  learned 
societies  who  have  protested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  have  evidently 
done  so  under  a  total  nusapprekensiott  of  its  character;  that  they   have  de^ 
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nounced  it  as  an  '* anti-vivisection*'  bill,  when  it  seeks  only  for  the  super- 
vision of  vivisection  and  its  restriction  within  definite  limits,  and  in  no 
sense  ivhatever  represents  the  sentiment  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  vivi- 
section altogether. 

Such  memorial  should  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  legislation  along 
the  lines  asked  for  has  been  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons  of  emi- 
nence and  repute,  and  that  it  is  not  designed  to  impede  legitimate  research, 
but  only  to  correct  and  prevent  at  the  hands  of  young,  inexperienced  or 
unfeeling  persons,  useless  experimentation  and  cruel  abuse. 

On    motion   of   Mr.  Brown   the  resolution  was  adopted.     Mr. 

Jones,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 

also  voted  : 

Resolved^  That,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  here  present,  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  this  Association,  to  act  with  a  similar  committee  which  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  be  asked  to  appoint  at  its  next  annual 
meeting,  this  joint  committee  to  make  report  to  both  societies  on  the  legis- 
lative regulations  of  medical  and  physiological  experimentation  upon 
living  animals. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON    MEETING. 

"  Summer  Work  Among  Children,"  was  the  theme  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  read  by  Dr.  Leffingwell.  It  told  the  story  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  a  young  man  in  one  of  our  colleges  who 
had  gone,  during  a  summer  vacation,  among  the  less  favored  boys 
of  his  city  and  won  a  company  of  them  into  personal  friendship  for 
himself  by  many  a  half-day's  outing,  during  which  time  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  calling  out  their  latent  powers 
and  quickening  their  mental  and  moral  life.  Talks  on  botany,  on 
geology,  on  several  branches  of  natural  science  were  given  in  an  in- 
formal way  amid  the  pleasures  of  a  day  in  field  or  wood.  The  final 
result  was  a  room  secured  for  friendly  evening  gatherings  at  which 
times  debates  were  carried  on,  the  microscope  and  the  stereopticon 
brought  into  use,  and  a  social  center  formed  out  of  which  had  come 
a  new  and  nobler  life  to  scores  of  lads  who  but  for  this  would  have 
been  left  to  the  training  of  the  streets. 

"The  object  of  this  work,"  the  writer  says,  "has  been  more  to  suggest 
motives,  give  impulses  and  develop  the  humane,  kindly  feeling  among  the 
boys  than  systematic  education.  In  order  to  keep  the  boys  in  a  receptive 
mood  for  these  impressions,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  that  they  should  enjoy 
themselves.  No  compulsory  work  has  been  attempted.  I  have  tried  merely 
to  arouse  interest  by  being  interested  myself.     I  often  find  that  when  I  am 
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interested  in  one  subject,  certain  boys  will  follow  me  and  make  inquiries, 
and  when  I  am  interested  in  another  subject,  another  set  of  boys  will  be- 
come interested.  My  thought  has  been  to  draw  them  out  along  the  most 
natural  lines  of  development,  letting  each  boy  take  his  bent,  but  trying  to 
discover  that  bent  if  popsibie.  *  *  *  Where  I  have  established  friendships, 
real  mutual  friendships,  I  have  seen  results  which  are  immensely  gratifying. 
*  *  *  Such  a  work  ought  to  be  established  in  every  city  where  there  is 
a  college,  and  rooms  provided  where  young  men  can  lodge  and  get  real 
knowledge  upon  the  moKt  important  problems  of  our  day." 

REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    VIVISECTION,    BY    DR.    ALBERT 

LEFFINGWELL,    CHAIRMAN.. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Humane  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Sept.  26,  1895,  to  ascertain 
from  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Vivisection  in  this  country 
their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  concede  a  certain  degree  of 
publicity  to  the  methods  in  vogue,  have  completed  their  task,  and 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Humane  Association  a 
year  ago,  was  as  follows: 

^^Resolx^ed^  That  the  American  Humane  Association,  having  considered 
the  report  of  its  Special  Committee  on  Vivisection,  believes  that  it  should 
ask  for  yet  more  light  regarding  the  aims  and  methods  of  experimentation 
upon  living  animals.  Laying  aside  for  the  present  all  other  evidence,  the 
Association  seeks  now  for  positive  knowledge  by  that  method  which 
Science  idealizes  and  demands,  —  based,  not  upon  authority,  but  upon  the 
accumulated  experience  of  a  large  number  of  independent  observers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

"The  Association  therefore  instructs  its  President  and  Secretary,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  ask  the  authorities  having  in  charge  every  known 
physiological  laboratory  in  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  they  will  ac- 
cord permission  to  the  President  of  the  local  Society,  having  for  its  object 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  or  to  his  authorized  representative  for  the  time 
being,  the  right  of  admission  to  the  laboratory  during  any  experiments  of 
any  kind  upon  living  animals,  simply  as  a  student  and  observer,  and  entirely 
iviihoiit  the  right  of  suggestion^  criticism^  or  unsolicited  remarks  of  any  kind^ 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  sent  to  the  President  or  Dean  of 
each  of  the  principal  colleges,  universities  and  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Association  as  a  body  was  not  one  of  pronounced  an- 
tipathy to  all  physiological  experiments,  but  that  it  simply  desired 
to  obtain  trustworthy  information. 

In  response  to  this  inquiry  letters  were  received  from  fifty-six 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
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No  less  than  fourteen  medical  schools  and  eighteen  universities 
and  colleges  gave  their  free  assent  to  any  investigation  this  Associa- 
tion might  thus  desire,  and  some  in  terms  of  unexpected  heartiness. 

I.  The  institutions  thus  opening  the  doors  of  their  laboratories 

to  this  Association  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Yale  University,  Medical  School.    7.  Medical  College  of  Indiana. 

2.  Rush  Medical  College.  8.  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

3.  Albany  Medical  College.  9.  Omaha  Medical  College. 

4.  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Med.  Dept.       10.  University  of  Maryland. 

5.  Western   Pennsylvania   Medical  11.  University  of  Missouri. 

College.  12.  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

6.  University    of   California,   Med.  13.  Hering  Medical  College. 

Dept.  14.  Kansas  Medical  College. 

OTHER    INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Oberlin  College.  ii.  Ohio  State  University. 

2.  University  of  Minnesota.  12.  Tulane  University. 

3.  University  of  Illinois.  13.  Albion  College. 

4.  University  of  Missouri.  14.  Wellesley  College. 

5.  University  of  Vermont.  15.  Iowa  College. 

6.  Leland  Stanford  University.  16.  Mass.  Ins^t.  of  Technology. 

7.  Hamilton  College.  17.  Hiram  College. 

8.  Williams  College.  18.  Hillsdale  College. 

9.  Trinity  College.  19.  Wabash  College. 
IQ.  Bates  College. 

II.  From  seventeen  colleges  and  universities  and  from  one  med- 
ical college  came  word  that  the  privilege  desired  would  be  freely 
granted,  but  that  vivisection  was  not  practised  as  a  method  of  teach- 
ing.    These  institutions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Hahnemann  Hospital  College.  10.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

2.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Instituie.  11.  Lafayette  College. 

3.  Hampden-Sidney  College.  12.  Colgate  University. 

4.  Amherst  College.  13.  Adrian  College. 

5.  Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology.  14.  VVells  College. 

6.  Lehigh  University.  15.  Hobart  College. 

7.  Colby  University.  16.  Radcliffe  College. 

8.  University  of  Nebraska.  17.  Vassar  College. 

9.  University  of  South  Dakota.  18.  Beloit  College. 

III.  Five  medical  schools,  all  situated  in  the  State  of  NewYorkf 
sent  official  refusals  to  accord  to  our  request. 

The  institutions  refusing  access  to  their  laboratories  were : 

1.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

2.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

3.  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York. 

4.  University  Medical  College,  New  York. 

5.  Niagara  University,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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But  while  the  majority  of  the  replies  received  from  medical  col- 
leges are,  upon  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  request  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  we  regret  that  a  large  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions, unwilling  to  deny  the  application,  concluded  that  silence 
was  the  safer  course.  Even  more  significant  than  their  reticence,  is 
the  silence  of  certain  other  institutions  of  learning,  where  vivisection  is 
carried  on  before  undergraduate  collegians,  not  for  the  education  of 
those  intending  to  become  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  merely  for 
the  illustration  of  well-known  facts. 

Two  letters  from  medical  colleges  are  deserving  of  special  note. 

The  professor  of  physiology  in  one  of  these  institutions  writes  as 

follows : 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  motives  that  prompt  this  line 
of  investigation.  While  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  physiology,  and  com- 
pelled by  the  faculty  of  the  college  to  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
work,  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  of  their  utility.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  all  of  the  known  facts  of  physiology  can  he  better  impressed  upon  a  mind 
undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  an  animal  undergoing  torture — by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  illustration. 

Even  more  significant  than  this  was  the  response  made  by  the 
authorities  of  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  West. 

The  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dr.  John  M.  Dodson,  wrote  : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College,  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Humane  Association  was  granted  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  I  hereby  extend  to  you  or  any  other  member  of  the  Society  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  any  or  all  of  these  experiments.  .  . 
We  do  but  little  experimenting  of  this  kind  in  the  Physiological  Depart- 
ment, and  use  for  that  purpose  only  pithed  frogs. 

Now  a  "  pithed  frog  '*  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead 
frog  ;  and  only  the  most  radical  and  uncompromising  opponents  to 
animal  experimentation  could  object  to  such  demonstrations  before 
medical  students  as  are  here  implied.  We  have,  therefore,  this 
most  noteworthy  and  remarkable  fact  made  known,  that  in  one  of 
the  leading  medical  schools  of  the  country,  vivisection  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  of  medicine,  does  not  exist.  The  statements  quoted 
are  perfectly  clear,  and  admit  of  but  one  construction.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  to  mystify  and  deceive  the  public,  to  conceal  the 
truth.  And  if  one  of  the  principal  medical  schools  in  America 
educates  physicians  and  surgeons  with  no  other  vivisection  than 
what  may  be  made  upon  "  pithed  frogs,"  how  far  can  vivisection  be 
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necessar}'  for  undergraduates,  in  Harvard  University,  for  example, 
who  go  from   their  Alma  Mater  to  the  counting-room  or  the  Law 
School,  with  no  thought  of  a  medical  career  ? 
We  conclude  as  follows  : 

1.  In  a  considerable  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  in 
at  least  one  leading  medical  school,  vivisection  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  youth.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  In  those  institutions  of  learning  where  vivisection  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  carried  on,  but  where  the  laboratories  have  been  freely 
opened  to  public  inspection,  through  this  Association,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  extreme  cruelties  or  grave  abuses  are  practised 
to  any  extent.  Where  there  is  manifest  no  desire  for  concealment, 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  great  probability  of  anything  to  be  con- 
cealed. Your  committee  would  express  their  especial  approval  of 
the  attitude  of  Cornell  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
other  colleges,  toward  the  request  of  this  Association. 

3.  We  regret  that  many  colleges,  universities  and  medical  schools 
refuse  to  open  the  doors  of  their  laboratories.  What  this  widely 
extended  desire  for  secrecy  may  conceal,  we  cannot  tell.  It  cer- 
tainly means  the  opportunity  for  cruelty,  and  that  the  right  to  inflict 
even  the  most  painful  torments  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the 
leading  educators  in  these  institutions  (as  made  known  in  the  report 
presented  a  year  ago)  is  a  fact  to  the  significance  of  which  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes.  There  will  be  no  need  for  governmental  supervision 
of  laboratories  whenever  access  to  such  places  shall  be  as  freely  ac- 
corded by  all,  as  it  has  been  by  many  of  our  leading  institutions.  But 
if  refusal  is  continued,  only  one  resource  remains.  The  American 
Humane  Association  has  never  taken  the  attitude  of  opposition  to 
vivisection ;  but  it  does  not,  we  are  sure,  favor  any  concealment  or 
privacy  which  renders  possible  the  abuses  which  have  characterized 
physiological  research  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  should  not 
rest  satisfied,  therefore,  till  the  last  veil  of  that  secrecy  which  any- 
where surrounds  vivisection  and  makes  useless  torment  possible,  is 
wholly  removed,  and  the  practice  brought  under  governmental 
supervision  and  State  control. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Crile  and  Tucker- 
man,  of  Cleveland,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo. — Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
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that  right  here  we  make  our  pledges  for  financial  aid  to  the  Associa- 
ciation  for  the  coming  year.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  a  number 
of  the  societies  represented  promised,  some  definite  amounts,  some 
such  aid  as  circumstances  made  possible. 

At  this  point  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Eldred,  presi- 
dent and  general  agent  of  the  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  Humane  So- 
ciety, upon  "  The  Relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  the  Humane  Society.*' 
After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  many 
acts  of  cruelty  daily  occurring  around  us  and  of  which  people  ought 
to  know,  particularly  clergymen,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent them,  Mr.  Eldred  said: 

Five  hundred  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Society  in  Elyria  in 
the  last  four  years,  but  not  one  by  the  ministers.  The  ministers  of  the 
eight  congregations  had  been  requested,  by  resolution  of  the  Society,  ta 
preach  upon  the  subject,  but  had  not  done  so.  If  not  the  clergy,  who  shall 
speak  for  the  dumb  creatures.? 

This  neglect  to  instruct  their  people  upon  cruelty  cannot  be  because 
the  clergy  are  ignorant,  unless  wilfully  so,  since  their  comparative  leisure 
and  their  familiar  intercourse  with  people  give  them  unusual  opportunities 
for  information. 

Clergymen  must  especially  know  of  cases  of  cruelty  to  children — that 
many  are  half-clothed  and  starved  by  ignorant  or  cruel  parents.  It  is  vain 
to  preach  to  such  children  after  they  are  hardened  by  neglect.  Instead  of 
promiscuous  giving  in  these  cases  the  parents  should  be  compelled  to  spend 
less  at  the  grog  shop  and  more  on  their  families.  Many  of  the  clergy  are 
restrained  from  plain  speaking  about  cruelty  through  fear.  They  dare  not 
reprove  a  driver  for  a  cruel  check,  or  for  clipping,  or  for  leaving  his  horse 
in  the  cold  without  a  blanket,  because  the  horse  belongs  to  one  of  their 
church  officers,  or  to  some  rich  member. 

It  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  ministers  who  do  their  whole 
duty  in  this  practical  Christian  work,  will  make  enemies.  They  will  be  ac- 
cused of  being  unclerical  and  of  meddling  with  matters  not  belonging  to 
their  church  work.  But  if  they  courageously  persist,  they  will  see  friends 
rising  up  to  more  than  supply  the  places  of  those  who  are  offended.  Which 
will  you  most  fear,  God  or  man.^  Him  who  keepeth  every  sparrow,  or 
some  unworthy  steward  of  his  creatures?  Who  can  tell  whether  beasts 
are  immortal.?  Whether  they  shall  rise  up  in  the  other  world  to  condemn 
or  approve  their  earthly  masters? 

The  Bible  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  the  en- 
slaved, the  suffering,  and  against  all  cruelty.  The  sentence  of  the  King  of 
kings  will  be  "inasmuch  as  ye  clothed  not  the  naked,  fed  not  the  hungry, 
visited  not  the  bound,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me." 

Some  of  the  clergy  may  think  they  have  not  the  time  to  give  to  this 
subject  since  they  have  so  many  other  things  to  engross  their  attention. 
Read  the  titles  of  sermons  in  the  papers  and  see  what  you  think  of  the 
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comparative  merit  of  many  of  them.  The  ignorance  of  most  people  upon 
what  constitutes  cruelty  and  the  proper  remedy  and  legal  penalty  is  abund- 
ant proof  that  humane  education  is  needed.  The  press  is  almost  a  unit  in 
its  support  of  our  cause,  and  public  opinion  is  on  thq  gain.  Can  the  clergy 
afford  to  lag  behind  in  any  moral  reform? 

Many  children  grow  up  with  cruel  hearts,  to  become  criminals  because 
not  instructed  in  kindness  to  all  creatures.  Whose  prerogative  is  it  but 
that  of  the  teacher  of  Christ's  merciful  gospel  to  teach  the  children  in  all 
good  ways.^  What  more  important  leshon  than  the  sacredness  of  life? 
The  brutes  share  our  lives  here,  why  not  hereafter?  (See  Rom.  8:19,  etc.) 
Kindness  of  heart,  care  for  the  suffering,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
religion.   God  pity  the  man  whose  horse  and  dog  do  not  know  of  his  religion. 

If  any  man  can  go  to  your  church  and  be  comfortably  ignorant  of  his 
cruelty,  you  have  mistaken  your  calling.  If  your  own  horse  feels  the  whip 
oflener  than  the  caressing  hand  you  have  no  religion  worth  the  having. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  clergyman  who  lives  in  a  town  where  there  is 
no  humane  society  to  organize  one  and  see  to  it  that  it  becomes  efficient 
Who  can  estimate  the  immense  amount  of  comfort  to  the  distressed  that 
would  be  the  result  of  the  work  of  20,000  humane  societies,  or  better  yet,  a 
society  in  every  village  in  the  United  States? 

The  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  includes  the  freedom  of  every 
creature  of  God  for  they  are  all  his  children.  Soon  the  Prince  of  Peace 
shall  come  to  reign  over  a  regenerated  world,  over  a  kingdom  wherein  shall 
be  gathered  in  one  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Voted,  That  so  much  of  the  above  paper  be  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings as  the  money  furnished  toward  expenses  will  warrant. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  "  Humane  Education  and  Exten- 
sion," by  Dr.  \Vm.  O.  Stillman,  president  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son River  Humane  Society,  in  which  the  author  says  : 

In  1889  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell,  of  Boston,  incorporated  what  is  known  as 
the  "American  Humane  Education  Society."  This  is,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  establish  a  systematic 
and  effective  propaganda  for  the  tenets  of  humanitarianism. 

On  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that  reform 
to  be  effective  should  begin  at  the  fountain-head,  I  conceive  that  it  is  vastly 
important  that  humane  education  should  invade  the  home  and  the  school — 
the  primary  education  of  every  child  in  the  land  -  and  that  by  so  doing, 
much  that  is  brutal  and  harsh  in  after  life  will  be  obliterated.  That  if  we 
purify  the  social  fountain-head  the  broad  stream  of  humanity  farther  down 
will  be  comparatively  free  from  contaminations,  and  those  dragnets  for 
iniquity  and  perverted  energy,  the  prison,  reformatory  and  alms  house, 
will  lose  their  function.    *    *    * 

The  principles  which  I  have  just  advanced  seem  so  obvious  and  self- 
evident  that  to  discuss  them  further  appears  an  affront  to  our  intelligence. 
But,  these  principles  of  reform  being  granted,  it  is  legitimate  for  me  to  ask 
the  question  :    "  Are  our  scores  of  humane  societies  doing  their  full  duty 
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in  all  this  broad  land  by  prosecuting  a  case  here  and  rescuing  a  child  there, 
however  vigilant  and  active  they  may  be,  and  leaving  the  broader  field  of 
humane  education  with  all  its  glorious  possibilities  practically  untouched?'* 
*  *  *  What  we  need — what  the  world  needs,  is  the  gospel  of  humanity 
preached  directly  to  every  person.  A  printed  or  a  spoken  word  that  shall 
reach,  directly  if  possible,  every  home  in  the  land.  It  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  It  can  be  done.  If  faith  with  effort 
cannot  accomplish  such  a  thing,  the  very  principles  underlying  all  human 
success  are  ineffective  and  unavailing.    *    ♦    *    * 

*  *  *  The  voice  of  kindness  spreading  its  gentle  gospel  should  be 
heard  over  and  over  again  everywhere  in  our  land.  The  best  words  of 
those  most  highly  gifted  for  this  good  cause,  should  be  printed  and  sent, 
a»d  re-sen/,  to  those  who  are  instrumental  in  forming  the  mind  and  morals 
of  the  times.  Magazine,  book  and  tract  should  be  produced  by  the  tens  of 
millions  and  sown  broadcast.  Regular  publications,  earnest  and  practical, 
should  find  their  way  onto  every  teacher's  desk  in  all  our  land,  into  every 
preacher's  study,  editor's  workroom,  author's  library,  millionaire's  office 
and  philanthropist's  home.  This  we  know,  "What  we  sow  we  reap." 
Why  should  we  then  neglect  to  sow  the  seeds  of  good,  knowing  that  the 
seeds  of  evil  are  being  constantly  scattered? 

All  our  societies  should  cooperate  in  this  glorious  labor.  This  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  should  have  a  monthly  journal  of  its  own,  man- 
aged in  the  broadest  and  most  sympathetic  manner,  edited  by  the  ablest 
talent  in  the  country,  and  a  half  a  million  copies  of  this  journal  should  be 
distributed  every  month.  It  should  be  a  magnificent  magazine  and  not  a 
shriveled  apology  for  one.  It  should  be  splendidly  illustrated,  and  com- 
mand the  best  talent  among  writers.  Our  cause  is  worthy  of  it.  Adver- 
tisements for  such  editions  should  more  than  pay  the  cost.  Contributions 
should  defray  the  printing  and  distribution  of  millions  of  tracts  and  similar 
publications.    *    *    * 

I  call  for  the  cooperation  of  all  societies  and  humanitarians  in  this 
work  throughout  the  country,  and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
by  this  Association  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
I  would  suggest  that  an  appeal  for  this  object  be  printed  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  Association,  and  that  the  proceedings  be  distributed  as  largely  as 
possible,  and  the  matter  be  agitated  and  kept  before  the  public  until 
realized. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject.  Education  and  prevention  will  save  its  tens  of  thousands  of  souls 
where  our  ordinary  work  has  saved  its  hundreds. 

A  communication  much  in  the  same  line  was  read  from  Mr. 
John  S.  Ritenour,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the  New  York  State 
Convention  of  the  societies  of  the  state  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty, 
received  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  the  following  was 
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ordered  sent  to  the  convention  to  be  read  at  its  annual  meeting,  oc- 
curring at  Albany,  Oct  6: 

The  American  Humane  Association  assembled  in  its  annual  meeting 
at  Cleveland,  acknowledges  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Convention  of  the  societies  of  the  state  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty, 
and  sends  most  cordial  greeting.  We  would  congratulate  the  New  York 
organization  upon  its  success  in  securing  the  closer  union  of  all  its  state 
societies;  this,  that  it  has  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish  for  its  own  state, 
it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  American  Humane  Association  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  various  humane  societies  of  the  United  States. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  your  representative  could  not  be  with  us 
as  we  feel  most  deeply  the  need  of  your  helpful  co-operation  in  our  work. 

The  meeting  at  Cleveland  has  been  a  most  successful  and  instructive 
one;  a  report  of  the  same,  with  printed  copies  of  certain  important  papers 
of  interest  to  us  all,  will  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  your  convention,  and  to 
each  of  the  local  societies  of  New  York  State.  ~~ 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley  of  Milwaukee,  had  sent  a  communication 
to  the  convention  upon  "The  Need  of  a  General  Diffusion  of  Hu- 
mane Education."  This  was  read.  It  spoke  of  the  vast  amount  of 
humane  literature  of  great  value  already  published  in  this  country, 
and  the  need  of  its  wider  circulation.  It  urged  the  scattering  of 
this  literature  not  only  among  the  children  of  our  schools,  but 
among  those  of  maturer  years  in  higher  institutions,  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  constant  activity  to  influence  against  thoughtless 
cruelties  and  barbarous  sports. 

The  President. — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  very  sensational 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  World  of  March  i,  1896.  It 
was  with  reference  to  the  alleged  methods  pursued  in  obtaining  pep- 
sin. It  was  charged  that  in  the  factories  of  Chicago,  where  this  in- 
dustry  was  carried  on,  there  prevailed  the  most  atrocious  cruelties, 
the  animals  from  whose  stomachs  the  article  was  taken  being  sub- 
jected to  all  the  horrors  of  starvation.  I  immediately  sent  one  of 
our  officers  upon  a  tour  of  investigation.  After  reading  parts  of  the 
newspaper  clipping  above  mentioned  and  commenting  thereon,  the 
President  spoke  of  the  visits  paid  by  the  officer  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety to  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  either  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pepsin  or  acquainted  with  the  process,  all  of  whom  denied 
most  emphatically  the  statements  of  the  New  York  World's  startling 
article.  From  his  personal  investigation  of  the  matter  the  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Olaf  Schwarzkopf,  reported  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

The  process  of  pepsin  manufacture  consists  in  removing  the  inside 
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membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  hogs,  which  are  taken  right  from  the  shippers 
and  slaughtered  in  the  regular  manner.  This  mucous  membrane  contains  the 
pepsin  glands,  which  are  washed,  ground  in  mortars  and  dissolved  in  acid. 
The  acid  is  then  extracted  by  a  chemical  process,  and  the  remaining  pepsin 
is  then  put  up  in  powder  or  fluids. 

Pept-in  is  a  cheap  article  in  the  market  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
manufacture. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  many  who  were  unable  to  be 
present;  among  these  were  the  following:  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Mr. 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  New  York;  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Wilkin,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  F.  B. 
Hill,  Colorado  Springs;  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomson,  Denver;  Mr.  M.  V.  B. 
Davis,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Benj.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  James  Smith,  Cincin- 
nati; Mr.  E.  R.  Quattlebaum,  Mobile;  Mr.  B.  C.  Shields,  New  Orleans; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pershing,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Mil- 
waukee; the  Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rogers, 
Louisville;  Mr.  Matt  Hoke,  Nashville;  Mr.  G.  W.  Parker,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  Charles  DeB.  Mills,  Syracuse. 

Adjourned. 

The  evening  services  were  of  a  public  character  and  were  held  in 
the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  chief  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
a  most  delightful  address  by  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chi- 
cago, upon  the  theme,  "  VVuc,  or  the  Story  of  a  Dog."  This  friend 
and  companion  of  man,  the  dog,  whose  associations  with  his  human 
fellows  have  brought  him  to  a  higher  point  of  development  than 
that  reached  by  any  other  of  the  domestic  animals,  found  that  night 
one  to  speak  for  him  who  knew  well  his  history,  and  who  from  all 
lands  and  times  had  drawn  tributes  to  his  fidelity,  his  sagacity  his 
intelligence  and  his  affection.  Seldom  has  an  audience  been  more 
charmed,  or  more  quickened  in  its  regard  for  all  animal  life  than 
the  one  that  listened  that  evening  to  Mr.  Jones. 


THIRD  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  24TH. 


MORNING    MEETING. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Mr.  John  T.  Dale, 
of  Chicago,  upon  "  Bands  of  Mercy."  Mr.  Dale  spoke  with  great 
earnestness  of  the  need  of  interesting  children  in  humane  work.    He 
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told  of  the  cordial  welcome  given  him  by  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  schools  he  had  visited  and  their  cooperation  with  him  in 
forming  bands  of  mercy  among  the  pupils.  He  urged  upon  humane 
workers  in  our  towns  and  cities  the  plan  of  interesting  in  our  cause 
teachers  and  scholars  in  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools.  One 
who  wishes  to  undertake  this  can  obtain,  by  addressing  the  Boston 
Society,  the  information  necessary  to  organize  these  bands.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  task  and  still  it  is  one  whose  far-reaching  results  no 
man  can  estimate. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  a  number  of  delegates  told  of  the 
benefits  that  had  been  secured  in  their  communities  through  such 
efforts. 

The  President. — Some  years  ago  we  visited  in  Chicago  every 
school  in  the  city.  It  took  nearly  three  months.  The  results  have 
been  marked.  We  have  an  understanding  now  with  several  of  the 
teachers  that  when  a  pupil  really  distinguishes  himself  by  any  act  of 
kindness,  or  by  his  interest  in  dumb  animals,  he  is  sent  to  our  offices 
with  a  note  of  introduction.  There  he  signs  his  name  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  and  is  given  a  Band  of  Mercy  star,  which  he 
wears  as  a  badge  of  honor. 

A  Delegate. — Would  not  a  button  be  better  than  a  star?  Does 
not  the  star  suggest  to  the  child  the  idea  that  he  is  invested  with 
something  of  police  authority? 

The  President. — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  button  might  be 
better. 

"A  Plea  to  Popularize  Humane  Work,"  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Emma  Rood  Tuttle.  Mrs.  Tuttle  is  the  author  of 
the  "Angell  Prize  Contest  Recitations."  Her  paper  was  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  methods  whereby  not  only  children  but  the 
public  at  large  could  be  interested  in  the  animal  world.  In  churches, 
in  young  peoples*  societies,  in  the  day  schools,  if  only  some  one 
would  take  the  matter  up  these  prize  contests  in  declamation  could 
be  made  at  once  a  source  of  vital  interest  and  a  means  of  training  in 
the  principles  of  kindness.  Those  who  are  willing  to  attempt  this 
work  can  learn  from  her  further  particulars  and  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
**  Recitations  "  by  addressing  her  at  "  Berlin  Heights,"  Ohio. 

The  following  letter  was  read  in  reply  to  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  secretary,  relative 
to  the  matter  of  attempting  to  secure  the  combination  of  a  **  Bird 
Day,"  with  the  already  observed  "Arbor  Day." 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

office  of  the  secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Arbor  Lodge,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
Francis  H.  Rowley,  Esq., 

Sec'y.  American  Humane  Association, 
560  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 
My  Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  August  14th  has  been  for- 
warded to  Arbor  Lodge,  where  I  have  been  spending  my  vacation. 

I  agree  with  you  perfectly  that  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 
whereby  »*Arbor  Day  "  and  "  Bird  Day  "  would  be  celebrated  together. 
Such  a  conjoined  observance  of  the  anniversary  would  remove  the  objec- 
tion already  put  up,  that  the  Republic  is  manufacturing  too  many  holidays. 
I  shall  be  very  much  gratified  if  I  can  manage  to  be  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  on  September  22-24,  in  Cleveland,  but 
I  cannot  promise  certainly  my  presence  upon  that  occasion. 

Convey  to  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall,  the  president  of  your  very  beneficent 
Association,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  its  continued  useful- 
ness, and  believe  me, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary. 

Invitations  for  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting 
with  them  were  received  and  read  from  the  Pittsburgh  Society,  the 
Society  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Society, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Society,  and  from  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls,  at  the  hand  of  its  mayor,  the  Hon.  A.  Schoellerkopf. 
After  discussion  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  1897  was 
left  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 

Whereas^  This  Association  is  made  up  of  the  Local  Humane  Societies 
.of  the  United  States,  and  is  their  only  national  organization, 

And  whereas^  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  that  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  able  to  carry  out  successfully  the  national  work  it  has  under- 
taken that  the  local  societies  shall  give  to  it  their  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation. 

Now  therefore  we  earnestly  request  every  Humane  Society  in  the 
United  States  to  send  at  least  one  representative  to  the  annual  meeting  in 
•each  year,  and  also  to  contribute  to  this  Association  all  the  pecuniary  aid 
•within  its  power,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  on  its  work  with  the  greatest 
efficiency. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  competitive  work,  in  prize  contests  of 
writing  and  recitation,  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  bringing  the 
humane  movement  before  the  people. 
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Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  extends  its  heartiest 
thanks  to  the  ma^ror  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  the  generous  public  for 
the  hospitable  welcome  extended,  to  the  pastors  and  congregations  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  and  the  First  Methodist  Churches  for  opening 
to  us  their  doors  for  our  accommodation,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  great  kindness  in  providing  for  us  a  place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Press 
of  Cleveland  for  its  daily  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  to  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society  for  its  cordial  and  active  assistance  during  this  conven- 
tion. 

A  resolution  was  presented  to  the  convention,  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Society,  relative  to  the 
cruelties  suffered  by  prisoners  of  the  Spanish  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
which  reported  that  much  as  they  sympathized  with  its  spirit  it 
seemed  to  them  scarcely  to  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Associa- 
tion's action. 

The  following  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Resolvedy  That  the  American  Humane  Association  records  its  profound 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death,  during  the  past  year,  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Ryerss,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Franklin,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  also  of 
Mr.  J.  McComb,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  hereby  expresses  the  high  honor 
and  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported.  For  President,  John 
G.  Shortall,  Chicago;  for  Secretary,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  for  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Parmelee,  Cleveland. 

They  also  reported  a  few  changes  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents, 
made  necessary  by  the  death  of  those  who  had  formerly  held  the 
office,  and  by  the  election  of  new  presidents  in  a  number  of  the 
local  societies. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  officers  named 
duly  elected. 

[For  full  report  of  committee  as  finally  adopted  see  list  of  offi- 
cers, page  3.*] 

At  1 2 130  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  delightful  trip  about  the  city,  ar- 
ranged for  by  Mr.  Andrews,  president  of  the  City  railways,  and  the 
Cleveland  Society. 

*The  secretary's  address  is  changed  from  that  of  last  year  to  163  Winter  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN     HUMANE     ASSOCIATION, 


I. 

This  organization  shall  be  entitled  the  *'  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion," and  shall  consist  of  nine  delegates  from  each  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  or  Humane  Society  in  America,  that  shall  signify  a 
desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provided  such  delegates  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

II. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert  of 
action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and  also  to 
exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local  humane  societies 
throughout  the  land. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  President, 
fifty  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  with  such  powers  and 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

IV. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall 
be  determined  at  the  preceding  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  officer  or  agent  or  member  of  this  Association  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  by  his 
acts  or  omissions,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  contrary  to,  or  in 
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excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority  as  such  officer,  agent  or  member. 

VI. 

No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  changed  except  by 
a  vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  President  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Association,  with 
the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  officer;  and  he  shall  appoint  annually 
six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  constitute  a 
Sub-Executive  Committee,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairman  of  said  committees. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  act,  any  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  selected  by  him,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 
The  Secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  office. 

IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments in  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  member.  He 
shall  pay  all  bills  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  presentation  of 
proper  orders  on  the  same  ;  but  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  except- 
ing upon  orders  signed  by  the  President  or  Acting  President  and  Secretary. 

V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful  things 
pertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Association  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and  purposes,  except  that  they  shall  not  incur  any  debt 
beyond  the  funds  in  the  Treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or  thing  to  render  the 
Association  or  any  of  its  members  liable.  Five  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chairman  or  of  the 
President  of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  thereof. 

Said  Committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a  sub-committee  of 
its  members. 
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Any  B^-Law  may  be  amended  at  any  meeling  by  a  majorltj'  of  the 
mem  be  re  present  thereat. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Ed,  /9;S.) 


Transportation  of  Animals, 

Sec.  4386.  No  railroad  company  within  the  United  States  whose  road 
forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other 
animals  are  conveyed  from  one  State  to  another,  or  the  owners  or  masters 
of  steam,  sailing  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  State  to  another,  shall  confine  the  same 
in  cars,  boats,  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for  rest,  water  and 
feeding,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless  prevented 
from  so  unloading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  causes.  In  estimating  such 
confinement,  the  time  during  which  the  animals  have  been  confined  with- 
out such  rest  on  connecting  roads  from  which  they  are  received  shall  be 
included,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to  prohibit  their  continuous 
confinement  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-eight  hours,  except  upon  con- 
tingencies herein  before  stated. 

Feeding  and  Watering. 

Sec.  4387.  Animals  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or  in 
case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the  railroad  company  or  owners  or 
masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  person  in  custody  thereof;  and  such  company,  owners  or  masters 
shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for  food,  care  and  custody 
furnished,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  detention  of  such  animals. 

Penalty,  Exception. 

Sec.  4388.  Any  company,  owner,  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  for  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  when  animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other  vessels,  in 
which  they  can  and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space  and  opportunity  to 
rest,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded  shall  not  apply. 

Recovery  of  Penalty. 

Sec.  4389.  The  penalty  created  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where 
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the  violation  may  have  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  corporation 
resides  or  carries  on  its  business;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates,  to  prosecute  all  violations 
which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

Enforcements  of  Lien. 

Sec.  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  lien  under  section 
forty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  may  enforce  the  same  by  a  petition 
filed  in  the  District  Court  holden  within  the  district  where  the  food,  care 
and  custody  have  been  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  property 
resides;  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all  suitable  process  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  lien  by  sale  or  otherwise,  and  to  compel  the  payment 
of  all  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  expenses  of  proceedings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Directory  of  Humane  Societies  in  tlie  United  States,  as  per 

Reports  Received. 


Society. 

Humane 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Animals . 

Humane  . 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  ('.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Children 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Children 

Humane  . 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

Humane  . 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

HunDine 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

Humane  . 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Children 

Humane 

Humane  . 

Humane 

P.  c:.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Children 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

P.  C.  to  Children 

P.  C.  to  Animals 

Humane  . 


Locatitm. 

.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mobile.  Ala.    . 
.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.    . 
.  San  Diego,  Cal.  . 

San  Francisco.  C-al. 
.  Han  Francisco.  Cal.    . 

Sacramento,  Cal.    . 
.  Denver,  Col. 

Colorado  Springs,  Cof. 
.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wilmington,  Del.   . 
.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Washington,  D.  C.  . 
.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta.  Ga.   . 
.  Macon.  Ga. 

Chicago,  111.    . 
.  Aurora,  111.  . 

Champaign.  111. 
.  Jacksonville.  111. 

iCankakee,  111. 
.  Ottawa.  111. . 

Paris.  111. . 
.  Peoria,  111.  . 

Quincy,  111. 
.  Rockford,  111. 

Vandalia,  111. . 
.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EA-an.Mville.  Ind.     . 
.  Aumra.  Ind. 

£lkhart.  Ind.  . 
.  Lafayette,  Ind.  . 

Madison.  Ind. 
.  Muncie.  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  . 
.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wabash,  Ind.  . 
.  Greenca.««tle,  Ind. 

Huntington,  Ind.   . 
.  Kokomo,  Ind.     . 

Des  Moines.  la. 
.  Wichita,  Kan.     . 

Louisville.  Ky. 
.  New  Orleans.  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
.   Bangor.  Me. 

Belfast,  Me.     . 
.  Portland.  Me. 

Waterville.  Me. 
.  Baltimore,  Md.   . 

Baltimore.  Md. 
.  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston.  Mass. . 
.  Lowell.  Maiss. 

Taunton,  Moss. 


President. 

Samuel  Ullman  . 

Hon.  Rufus  Dane 

O.  S.  Dillon 

W.  G.  Wedemeyer 

A.  G.  Nason 

J.  Z.  Davis 

Col.  Chas.  Sonntag 

Geo.  H.  Smith 

W.  S.  Cheesman . 

W.  F.  Slocum,  Jr. 

Rodney  Dennis  . 

Wm.  Canby 

Lindley  C.  Kent 

A.  S.  Pratt 

O.  P.  Havens 

J.  K.  Rainey,  MD. 

J.  F.  Burke  . 

Henr>'  B.  King 

R.  E.  Park  . 

John  G.  Shortall 

A.  K.  Perry 

H.  Trevitt 

A.  C.  Wadsworth 

A.  S.  Cutler.  M.D. 
T.  D.  Catlin 

D.  S.  Schenck 
Oliver  White 
H.  P.  Walton  . 
Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch  . 
H.  8.  Humphreys 
Horace  McKay  . 
s.  S.  Scantlin  . 
R.  J.  Gardiner    . 
H.  B.  Sykes     . 
Christian  Mertz  . 

C.  C.  Cornett  . 
Dr.  F.  J.  Bowls  . 
J.  Edrarlliff  . 

J.  C.  Knoblock   . 

E.  E.  Glover,  M.  D 
G.  W.  Wilson      . 
Dr.  J.  Smith    . 

R.  A.  Oge     . 

B.  F.  Nichols  . 

E.  M.Cole    . 

D.  F.  Witter     . 
M.  L.  Garver 
J.  H.  Leathers 

F.  W.  N  Young  . 
Rev.  A.  E.  Clay 
J.  F.  Snow   . 
Hon.  A.  C.  Sibley 
S.  T.  Pullen 

."«.  1.  Abbott     . 
(}.  S.  Griffith 
John  Morris,  M.D. 
Goo.  T.  Angel  1    . 
Hon.  John  Lowell 
F.  B.  Putnam 
Rev.  T.  C.  Welles 


Secretary. 

.   Dr.  J.  F.  Tyler 
£.  R.  Quattlebaum 

.   Rees  P.  Horrocks 
Elizabeth  Mills 

.  H.  H.  Palmer 

C.  B.  Holbrook 
.  C.  P.  Welch 

W.  D.  Lawton 

F.  B.  Hill 

.  C.  E.  Miller 

W.  H.  Porter 
.  D.  C.  Reid 

W.  F.  Stowell 
.  B.  H.  Chrtdwick 

Richard  Dale 
.  O.  H.  Hall 

S.  R.  Craig 
.  J.  R.  Kennedy 

B.  F.  CMlver 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Fairchlhl-Allen 

A.  H.  Br>'an 
.  Thomas  Catlin 

D.  L.  Durham 
.   E.  C.  Swift 

c.  O.  Chestnut 
.  Mrs.  Oliver  White 

L.  McCarl 
.  Mrs.  Robert  Rew 

John  A.  Bingham 
.   David  W.  Coffin 

W.  Warren 
.   Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

Louis  M.  Simpson 
.   U.  C.  Brown 

J.  W.  LI  nek 
.  E  E.  Sonnanstenc 

Mrs.  Frank  Clark 
.  H.  A.  Pershing 

H.  C.  Hume,  M.  D. 
.  C.  E.  Archer 

G.  T.  Herrick 
.  L.  B.  Chapin 

Mrs.  Lou  £.  R»ill 

J.  R.  Orwig 
.  Helen  E.  Robertwn 

Miss  B.  Wilson 
.  B.  C.  Shields 

S.  N.  McCrav 
.   Miss  M.  L.  Patten 

Rev.  L.  M.  Burrington 
.   Mrs.  S.  T.  Pullen 

s.  Ware 
.  G.  W.  Parker 

J.  R.  Duval 
.  J.  L.  Stevens 

F.  B.  Fav 
.   Mrs.  G.  F.  RIchttrds<m 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Taylor 
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Society. 

Children's  Aid     . 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane   . 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Children 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane   . 
Humane 
Humane   . 
P.  C.  lo  Animals . 
Humane   . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals. 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals. 
P.  C.  Uy  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals. 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
Humane 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Children 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals. 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Children 
Humane 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  c  hildren 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.O.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  AnimaU  . 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 


Location. 

Sprinetield,  Mass. 
Detroit  Mich.  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
KalamazL^o,  Mich. . 
Port  Huron,  Mich.     . 
Minneapolis.  Minn 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn.     . 
Mankato,  Minn.     . 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Owatonna.  Minn.  . 
Winona.  Minn.    . 
Re<l  Wing,  Minn.   . 
Rochester.  Minn. 
Stillwater.  Minn.    . 
Natchez.  Miss.    . 
Kansas  City.  Mo.    . 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Lincoln.  Neb. . 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  . 
BurlinKton.  N.  J. 
Cai)e  May.  N.  J. 
.Jersey  (Ity.  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J.  . 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Plainfleld.  N.  J.  . 
S;ilem,  N.  J.     . 
Vineland,  N.  J.   . 
Morri8t«Jwn,  N.  J.  . 
Camden,  N.  J.     . 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 
New  York.  N.  Y.     . 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 
Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.    . 
Bulfalo.  N.  Y.  . 
Bufftilo,  N.  Y.      . 
Elmlra.  N.  Y.  . 
Fishklll,  N.  Y.    . 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  . 
Lockport.  N.  Y.  . 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.    . 
Newburgh  N.  Y. 
Nyack,  N.  Y.   . 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.     . 
Poughkeepeie.  N.  Y.  . 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
SlngSing.  N.  Y.  . 
Synwjuse.  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 
l^tica,  N.  Y.     . 
Yonker8,N.  Y.    . 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Watertown.  N.  Y. 
Watertown.  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C.  . 
Wilmington.  N.C. 
Cincinnati.  O.     . 
Cleveland.  O.  . 
Athens,  O.   . 
Canton.  O. 
Columbus.  O. 
Dayton.  O. 
Elyria,  O.     . 
Mansfield,  O.  . 
Sandusky.  O. 
Steubenville,  O. 


PresidaiL 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis 
Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jackson 

F.  Hotop  . 

B.  C.  Farrand      . 
H.  N.  Averv,  M.D.  . 

C.  S.  Steel    . 
T.  A.  Abbott    . 
W.  S.  Woodbridge 

J.  W.  Andrews,  M.D. 
J.  F.  Bradford    . 

B.  S.  Cook 

Dr.  D.  A.  .«5tewart 
A.  J.  Meacham 
Rev.  Jno.  Prlngle 

C.  B.  Marshall.  M.D. 
J.  P.  Walworth  . 

E.  R.  Weeks    . 
Geo.  D.  Barnard 
H.  Wyeth 

G.  L.  Miller 

Dr.  G.  H.  Simmons 
Dr.  G.  B.  Twitchell 
Thos.  E.  O.  Marvin 
W.T.Harding    . 
Dr.  E.  Physick 
Q.  M.  McCarthy. 

C.  Roberts 
S.  A.  Plum  . 

Dr.  M.  H.  Hutton  . 
('has.  Place . 
W.  T.  Hilliard 
Rev.  H.  B.  Moore 
Miss  M.  Olmstead  . 
Wm.  J.  Cooper    . 
Sam'l  H.  Grey 
Rev.  J.  C.  Voorhis 
John  P.  Haines 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry 
Henry  R.  Jones 
Dr.  ^V.  O.  .^tillman 
J.  H.  Osburn   . 
L.  D.  Stone  . 
Walter  Devereux   . 
O.  P.  Letchworth 

F.  H.  Flood,  M.D.  . 
J.  U.  Cook   . 
Thos.  Hunter,  Jr.    . 
J.  F.  Sawyer 
AlfVed  Brfdgeman 

G.  W.  Peters 
H.  C.  Gilchrist 

D.  DeGrafr   . 

Hon.  Dan.  Bookstav 
W.  B.  Carpenter 
Gen.  A.  B.  Smith    . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  W.  B.  French 

E.  G.  Blaskslee   . 
Wilbur  S.  Peck 
Hon.  Chas.  P.  Clark 
W.  Blaikie 

Dr.  G.  B.  Balch  . 
T.  Morris  Perot 
J.  C.  Knowlton   . 
S.  A.  Hoyt.  D.D.     . 
Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard 
A.  H.  Heide     . 
Benj.  C.  Smith    . 
Gen.  J.  Btiniett 
D.  s.  Evuns . 
W.  W.  Clark    . 
R.  8.  Neil     . 
Ir\in  C.  Souders     . 
Rev.  F.  C.  Eldred 
L.  J.  Bonar 
L  F.  Mack    . 
W.  B.  Donaldson    . 


Secretary. 

.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Briefly 

T.  A.  Parker 
.  A.  C.  Torrey 

S.  Folz 
.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Farrand 

Wm.  Cheney 
.  M.  L.  Hutchlns 

M.  L.  Hutchins 
.  J.  B.  Mlddlecott* 

E.  M.  Martin 
.  S.  S.  Parr 

Dr.  W.  Amos 
.  L.  D.  Frost 

Dr.  W.  F.  Dlmmitt 
.  J.  H.  Soule 

Rev.  James  A.  Brown 
.  R.  F.  Reed 

Anna  A.  Taggart 
.  John  W.  Munson 

Paul  Francke 
.  P.  A.  Allen 

P.  F.  Clark 
.  Julius  N.  Morse 

Dr.  J.  R.  May 
.  J.  s.  Harris 

T.  R.  Brooks 
.  F.  Van  Winkle 

E.  S.  Edwards 
.  C.  L.  Woodruff 

B.  B.  Blauvelt 
.  J.  B.  Coward 

C.  Bowen 

Miss  E.  A.  Gatter 
.  A.  F.  Sellers,  D.V.S. 

Abel  Smith 
.  C.  W.  Vanderbeck 

Geo.  D.  DeWitt 
.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins 

R.  J.  Wilkin,  Supt 
.  G.  R.  Howell 

.  C.  E.  Shores 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tim 
.  A.  P.  Ripley,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Dexter 
.  £.  A.  Seaman 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Ddvid 
.  Mrs.  A.  Bissell 

Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 
.  A.  E.  Lavman 

W.  K.  Colsey 
.  H.  V.  Voorhees,  M.D. 
er  O.  B.  Leonard 
.  C.  F.  Cossum 

Geo.  R.  Brown 
.  Miss  Elizii  Amsden 

E.  D.  SeJdon 
.  Miss  M.  Dusenbury 

John  R.  Clancey 
.  Chtis.  De  B.  Mills 
U.  C.  Walker 

• 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Gardiner 
.  U.C.Walker 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Babcock 
.  W.  S.  Cushmiin 

F.  A.  Lord 
.  O.  B.  Tod  hunter 

H.  A.  Garfield 
.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Frame 

C.  R.  Frazer 
.  F.  F.  Hofflnan 

H.  W.  Surface 
.  Miss  C.  V.  Wooster 

H.  Scflttergood 
.  C.  B.  Lockwood 

R.  H.  Orr 
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SocUty. 

Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  AnimalM 
P.  ('.  to  Animal K  (Wo- 
men's Branch) 
P.  C.  to  Children     . 
Morris  Refuge  Asso. 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Children 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
Humane 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
Humane 
Humane  . 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
P.  C.  to  Animals 
Woman's  Humane 
Humane  . 
P.  (\  to  Animals 
Humane   . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 
Humane 
Humane  . 


Location, 

Tiffin.  O. 
Toledo.  O. 
Ravenna.  O. 
WaHhington,  O. 
ZanesTiUe.  O. 
Portland.  Oregon    . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Willlamport.  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa.   . 
Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Honesdale.  Pa. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  . 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I.    . 
Newport,  R.  I.     . 
Charleston,  8.  C.     . 
Greenville,  iS.  C. . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn.     . 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Qalveston,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex.  . 
Brattleboro,  Vt.      . 
Bristol,  Vt 
Rutland.  Vt.    . 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Richmond.  Va. 
Portsmouth.  Va. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.      . 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Elartford.  Wis. 
LrtcrosKC.  Wis. 
Columbus,  Wis. 
Madison.  Wis.     . 
Watertown,  Wis,    . 
Monroe.  Wis. 
HarUand.  Wis. 
Oshkoeh.  Wis.     . 
Brodhead,  Wis. 
Fon<l  du  Lac,  Wis.     . 
Belolt.  Wis.     . 
(^edarburg.  Wis, 
Waupun,  WIfc. 
Racine.  Wis. 
Eau  Claire.  Wis.     . 
Tomahawk,  Wis. . 
Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 
Janesvllle,  Wis. . 
Waupaca.  Wis. 
Stoughton,  Wis. . 
Waukesha,  Wis.     . 
Marinette,  Wis.  . 
Sheboygan,  WU 
Ashland.  Wis.     . 
Burlington,  Wis.     . 
Pt  Washington.  Wis. 
Manitowoc,  Wis.    . 


Prrrident. 


Secretary. 


Dr.  E.  J.  McC;ollum    .  J.  H.  Rex 


Hon.  J.  M.  Brown  . 

W.  S,  Krake 

M.  Sharp . 

Dr.  S.  F.  Edgar   . 

T.  L.  Eliot 

M.  Richards  Muckle 

Mrs.  C.  E.  White 
T.  Morris  Perot 
Elizabeth  Morris 
Hon.  Geo.  Wilson  . 
Mrs.  C.  LaRue  Munson 
Geo.  J.  Gross,  Jr.     . 
B.  H.  Throop 
R.  Bums^  M.D. 
Mrs.  8.  Masse^'    . 
John  N.  Conyngham 
Hon.  J.  C.  B.  W(Kxl8  . 
H.  O.  Sturges  . 
J.  C.  B.  Woods    . 
John  M.  KInlock   . 
W.  E.  Johnstone 
Dr.  D.  G.  Curtis 
Hon.  H.  H.  Ingersoll 
T.  Gale 

D.  C.  Kelly,  D.D. 
J.  C.  S.  Spencer 
H.  A.  Paine . 
Dr.  S.  F.  Gale  . 
H.  B.  Williams 


L.  C.  KIlby  . 
Dr.  Jud.  B.  W<xxl 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Grice 
C.  P.  (Silver     . 
G.  L.  Cranmer 
Mrs.  J.  K.  List 
J.  F.  Burke  . 
H.  H.  Wheclock 
I.  G.  Loomis 
£.  E.  Jones 


S.  M.  Eaton 
Cnas.  A.  Booth 
A.  G.  Bobbins 
H.  A.  Frambach 
E.  B.  Owen,  M.D 

O.  H.  Orten  *    . 
J.  F.  Bruss  . 

D.  W.  Moore    . 

E.  C.  Dean   . 
J.  C.  Lores 

A.  H.  Wood  worth 

F.  Johnson 
W.  G.  Palmer 
Dr.  L.  H.  Pelton 
Geo.  W.  Currier 
E.  L.  Bullanl  . 
J.  J.  Sherman 
T.  Blackstock  . 
D.  F.  Rose   . 
Eugene  Hall    . 
H.  L.  Cole    . 
Emil  Baerrsch 


Geo.  H.  Wilson 
Dr.  C.  s.  Leonard 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Millett 
W.  Bateman 
W.  T.  Shanahan 
M.  V.  B.  Davis 

Mrs.  Bradburj-  Bedell 

J.  Lewis  Crew 

Mn*.  O.  G.  McClellan 

T.  W.  PorU^r 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Herdle 

J.  A.  Allgaicr 

J.  H.  Fisher 

F.  B.  Peniilman 

W.  S.  Kirk 

Rev.  H.  E.  Havden 

J.  W.  Angell 

C.  H.  Thurber 

J.  A.  Ball 

P.  T.  Havne 

L.  P.  Elliott 

W.  H.  Bates 

T.  H.  Lane.  Agt. 

M.  Hoke 

W.  H.  Ritter 

B.  Atkinson 

Mrs.  Mary  ( *.  Warder 

E.  A.  Hazel  tine 

I.  H.  Pennington 

W.  B.  Barton 

O.  G.  Owens 

Miss  M.  A.  BIngley 

Dr.  W.  Hutchins 
Miss  J.  B.  Wilson 
.Mrs.  J.  M.  Pereles 
Carrie  E.  Wheelock 
Dr.  I).  McArthur 
M.  W.  Sawyer 


F.  P.  Brook 
.   Mrs.  A.  P.  Copeland 

Jos.  I.  Norton 
.   Dr.  F.  J.  Wllkie 

J.  W.  Stuart 
.  s.  H.  Martin.  Agt. 

E.  D.  Bullock 
.  Tony  Ertl 

H.  rt.  Hoard 
.  A.  P.  Dutton 

A.  A.  Meggett 
.   Frank  G.  Stark 

Helen  M.  Buel 
.  Miss  Millie  Chittenden 

W.  H.  Holmes 
.  Edith  RobIn.«ion 

(Jeo.  F.  Harris 
.   E.  J.  Hertz 

Miss  A.  Seaman 
.  Jessie  Hogertv 

Florence  C.  Hall 
.  C.  E.  Chumberlaln 
.   Walter  WIttmann 
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SOCIETIES  FOR   THE   PREVENTION   OF  CRUELTY 

IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


Europe. 

Budapesth  (Animals)  .    Aiistro-Hungiiry. 

Canth 

Cracow            " 

GorllU 

Hirechberg      " 

KlajfenAirt      " 

Pesth 

Prague            " 
Rozdel 

Strigano 

Trieste 

Vienna 

Bruasels           "            ...  Belgium. 

(Children) 
Antwerp  (Animals.      ..." 

CopenhNgen    "                       .     Denmark. 
Barnstable      "            ...  England. 

Bedford           "                .       .            " 

Birmingham   •'            ..." 
Birkenheiid     '*                 .       .            " 

Blackpool        ••            ..." 

Bournemouth  '•                .       .           " 

Bradford         "            .       .       .        " 

(Children) 

Brighton  (Animals)     .       .       .        '• 

Bristol             ••                .       .           " 

(Children)     ..." 
Brixton    (Animals)                            ** 

Budleigh  Halterton  (Animals)    . 

Burton-on-Trent 

Bury  .St.  Edmunds 

Buxton     (Animals) 

Cambridge       "            .       .       .         * 

Canterbury      "                .       .           " 

Cariisle            '•            ..." 

Cheltenham    "                .       .           " 

Cheshire          "             ..." 

Chester    (Children) 

Christchureh  (Animals) 

Cirencester           "           .       . 

(levedon              **              .       .        " 

Clifton                  ••           .       . 

Colchester            "              .       .        " 

Coventry               "           .       . 

Crewkernc            *'               •       .        " 

CYystal  Palace      "           .       . 

Darlington            "              .       .        " 

Dawllsh 

Deal                     ••              .       .        " 

Derby                    "           .       . 

Devenport            •*              .       .        " 

Dorchester           "            .       . 

Douglass               "              .       .        " 

Dover                    "           .       . 

Dewsbury             "              .       .        " 

Eastbunie 

Ellesmere              "               .       .        " 

Exeter 

Exmouth              ••              .       .        " 

Falmouth 

Famham              "              .       .        " 

Folkestone            "           .       . 

Forest  Hill           "               .       .        " 

Gloucester            "           .       . 

Guernsey              "              .       . 

Guilford 

••              I 

Europe— (Continued) 

Hampstead  (Animals) 
Hanley 
Harrowgate 
Hastings  " 

(Children)    . 
Hiiddersfield  (Animals) 
Hull 

"      (Children) 
Ipswich  (Animals) 

(Children)  . 
Jersey        Animals) 
Keswick 
Kingston         " 
Launceston     " 
Leamington    " 
Leeds  " 

••      (ChUdren) 
Leicester  (Animals) 
Litchfield 
Liverpool       " 

(Children)     . 
London  (Animals) 
(Children) 
Lowestoft  (Animals) 
Luton 

Lytham  •• 

Macclesfield     " 
Maidstone 
Malvern  " 

Manchester     " 

(Children) 
Margate  (Animals) 
Newcastle-on-T>'ne  (Animals) 
Newport  (Animals) 

Norfolk 

Norihampton  " 

Northwich  (Children) 

Nottingham  (Animals) 

Ormskirk 

Oswestry  " 

Oxford 

Penzance  " 

PIvmouth 

Pontefhict 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Ramsgate  '* 

Reading 

Reigate  " 

Richmond 

Romsey 

Romford 

Ryde 

Salisbury' 

Sandwich 

Scarborough       " 

(Children) 
Scvenoaks  (Animals) 
Sheffield 
Shrewsbury      " 
Sidmouth 
Somersetshire   " 
Southampton    " 
Southport  " 

Staines 


England. 
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•  « 


Vampe— (Continued). 
Southbridge  (Animals) 
Sudburv  •• 

Sunderliind 
Taunton  " 

Teignmouth 
Tiverton 
Ton  bridge 
Torquay 
TdtenHam 
Truro  " 

Tunbridge  Wells  (Animals) 
Tynemouth  ** 

Ventnor  " 

Wakefield 
Watford 
Wells 

Weston-Super-Mare 
Weymouth 
Whitby 
Wimbleton 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolverhampton 
Woolwich 
Worcester 
Wrexham 
Yeovel 
York 

Aix-la-Chapelle 
Bordeaux  (Children) 
Cannes  (Animals) 
C:ologne        *• 
Dunxerque  ** 
£8.«onness  (Children) 
Havre  (Animals) 
"      (Ch  Idren) 
Lyons  (Animals) 
•     (Children) 
Marseilles  (Animals) 
Mentone 
Paris 
••    (Chihlren) 

Pau  (Aninuils) 

Pontoisc  (Children) 

Rouen  " 

Rheims         " 

Tours 

Antona    (Animals) 

Augsburg        " 

Axminster 

Bamberg 

Bayreuth 

Bautzen 

Berlin 

Bresliiu  ** 

CasBol 

Celle 

Crefeld 

Darmstadt 

Dresden 

Diisseldqrf 

Elbing 

Elbufeld 

Essen  " 

Flensberg        " 

Frankfort-on-Muin  (Animals) 

Freiberg  (Animals) 

Gothe 

Oraetz 

Oiietswald    '* 

Gustrow 

Hamberg      " 

Hanover 

Heidelberg    " 

Hildesheim  " 

Hamburg 

Karlsruhe 

Kiel 

Koenigsberg  " 


England. 
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France. 
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Germany. 
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Netherlands. 


Ireland. 


it 
•t 


Italy. 


Europe— (Continued ), 
Laugensalza  (Animals)    .       .  Germany. 
Landstnit 
Lauban 
Leipsig 
Lubcck 
Malchin 
Mayence 
Munich 
Meissen 
Neuremburg 
Neubrandenburg 
Ottenbach 
Oppeln 
Osnabruck 
Parchim 
Passau 
Rostock 
Schleswig 
Hchwerin 
Hensburg 
Stargardf 
Stettin 
Strasburg 
Straubing 
Stuttgart 
Wurzburg 
Wiesbaden 
Bergen 
Hague 
Rotterdam 
Ballyshannon 
Belfost 
Cork 
Dublin 
Newr>' 
Watefford 
Wexford 
Florence 
Genoa  ** 

Mtigenta  " 

MilHU  (Children) 

Nuples  (Animals) 

Rome 

San  Remo  '* 

Turin 

Palermo     '* 

Malta 

Christiana  " 

Christiansand  (Animals) 

Braunschweig 

Milan 

Moscow  •* 

Odessa  " 

St.  Petersburg 

TiHis 

Warsaw 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Dunfermline 

Edinburgh 

(Children) 

Forfar  (Animals) 

Gla^ow 

(Children) 

(tlc^in  (Animals) 

Inverness       " 

Kirkcudbright  (Animals) 

Perth 

Tavistock 

Strengnas 

Basle 

Berne 

Geneva 

Lausanne 

Munster 

Nyon 

Sainte  Croix 

Zurich 

Barcelona  "  Spiin. 


II 
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It 
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Sicily. 

Malta. 

Norway. 

Russia. 


(I 


Scotland. 
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Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
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Biir#>pe— (Continued ) 

Cadiz     (Animals) 

Spain. 

Oibraltar       "           ... 

.« 

Lisbon           ••              .       .       . 

i< 

Madrid          "            ... 

>4 

(Children) 

•  * 

Seville  (Animals)     . 

•• 

Oporto           ••              .       .       . 
Aberyswith  "           ... 

Portugal 
Wales. 

Banffor          "               .       .       . 
Cardiff          '•            ... 

«• 

Caermarthen" 

It 

Llandudno    "           ... 

u 

Rhyl              ••              .       .       . 

<• 

Swaniiea        **           ... 

t< 

Aala. 


Bangalore  (Animals) 

Bombay  " 

Calcutta  •• 

Howrah  '* 

Kandy  " 

Kurrachee  '• 
Madras 


Atrleu. 


Algiers  (Animals) 

"     (Children)     . 
Oran     (Animals) 
Cape  Town  (Animals) 


India. 


II 


Ceylon. 
India. 
Ceylon. 


Algeria. 


South  Africa. 


Africa— (Cx>ntinued) . 

Dordrecht  (Animals)  South  AMca. 

Graaf-Reinert    " 
Kimberly  '* 

Port  Elizabeth  * 


Sydney  (Animals)  . 
Adelaide  " 

Hobart 
Launceston     " 
Melbourne       *' 


Anstralki. 

.  New  S'th  Wales. 
South  Australia. 
.  Tasmania. 


.  Victoria. 
West  iDdlea. 


Bridgeton  (Animals) 
Havana  ** 

(Children) 
Puerto  Rico     *• 
Basse  Terre  (Animals) 


Barbadoes. 

Cuba. 
.1 

Puerto  Rico. 
St.  Kitts. 


Soath  Anaerloa  and  Mexloo. 

Buenos  Ayres  'Animals) .  ArgeutineR'blic. 

••    (Children) 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Animals)  Brazil. 
Bogoto  (Children)    .      .  U.S.of  Colombia. 
Mexico  (Animals)  Mexico. 

New  Zealand. 

Wellington,  (Animals). 


CuptniV'Tint  Jlnnuai  IDttting 


^ 


THE  NEW  YOF 

p;;buc  LiiiRAi 

«)TOII,  LENOX  AHE 


Jtmerican  l)uniane  Jlssociaiion 


ijeld  at  na$boille,  Cenii. 
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Kar<kp«--(Contlnued ) . 

Oadiz     (Animalfl) 

Spain. 

Olbraltar      "           ... 

.« 

Lisbon 

M 

Madrid 

<« 

■ 

(Children) 

>t 

Seville  (Animals)     . 

(. 

Oporto           •* 
Aberyswith  " 

.  Portugal 

Wales. 

Bangor          " 
Cardiff 

It 

Caermarthen" 

It 

Llandudno    " 

» 

Rhyl 

<• 

Swansea        " 

ti 

Aala. 

Bangalore  (Animals)    . 
Bombay 

.    India. 
•• 

Calcutta 

It 

Howrah            "... 

«. 

Kandy              " 

.     Ceylon 

Kurrachee       "... 

India. 

Hadras 

Ceylon 

Afrtoa. 


Algiers  (Animals) 

"     (Children)     . 
Oran     (Animals) 
Cape  Town  (Animals) 


Alj^ria. 


South  AiVlca. 


Af r  loa~(Continued ) . 

Dordrecht  (Animals)  South  Africa. 

Graaf-Reinert    " 
Kimberly  •' 

Port  Ellaibeth  " 


»> 

ti 
4t 


Sydney  (Animals)  . 
Adelaide         " 
Hobart 
Launceston     " 
Melbourne       *' 


Aostrmlla. 

.  New  S'th  Wales. 
Houth  Australia. 
.  Tasmania. 


.  Victoria. 
West  Indiea. 


Bridgeton  (Animals) 
Havana  '* 

(Children) 
Puerto  Rico     " 
Basse  Terre  (Animals) 


Barbadoes. 

Cuba, 
.t 

Puerto  Rico. 
St.  Kitts. 


Soath  Amerloa  and  Mexloo. 


Buenos  Ayres  'Animals) .  AigenttneR'blic. 

"  "    (Children) 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Animals)  Bnuil. 
Bogoto  (Children)    .      .  U.S.of  Colombia. 
Mexico  (Animals)  Mexico. 

New  Zealana. 

Wellington,  (Animals). 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OK   THR 


American  Humane  Association 

HELD  AT  NASHVILLE.  TENN..  OCTOBER 
13th,  14th  and  15th,  1897. 


First  Day,  Ociober  13 th. 

The  Association  met  in  convention  in  the  Wat  kins  Institute, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  John  G.  Shortall,  at  10  a.  m.  The  Rev.  James  A. 
Orman,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Tennessee,  offered  prayer 

The  President:  I  am  informed  that  the  Mayor  is  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  bein^  present,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Haggard 
has  been  deputized  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  delegates  on 
his  behalf. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haggard,  in  a  brief  address,  extended  a  very 
cordial  welcome  to  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor 
and  of  the  citizens  of  Nashville.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  said: 

Everything  is  meeting  these  days.  A  great  many  repre- 
sentative societies  and  organizations  have  gathered  within  our 
city,  but  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
of  all  the  bodies  that  have  yet  been  welcomed  among  us. 

The  President:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hawthorne  to  the  platform,  who  will  say  a  few 
words  to  the  delegates,  in  behalf  of  the  (xovcrnor  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  began  by  paying  a  very  warm  tribute  of 
praise  to  Governor  Taylor  as  a  man,  an  orator,  and  as  one  in 
heartiest  sympathy  with  those  great  humanitarian  principles 
upon  which  the  Association  was  founded.  After  words  of 
cordial  welcome  the  speaker  rapidly  sketched  the  progress  of 
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the  humane  sentiment  from  the  days  of  Jeremy  Bentham  down 
to  the  present.  He  concluded,  in  part,  as  follows:  '*  Present 
legfislation  and  present  organizations  do  not  compass  the  needs 
of  this  righteous  cause.  There  is  a  great  educational  work  to 
be  accomplished.  Through  some  agency  this  education  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  family,  in  the  Sunday  School,  in  the 
Church,  in  the  workshop,  on  the  farm,  and  in  all  of  our 
common  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  A  still  more  im- 
portant department  of  your  work  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
thousands  of  neglected  and  maltreated  children  in  this  country. 
From  this  great  army  of  innocent  and  helpless  sufferers  there 
comes  a  wail  of  anguish  that  ought  to  arouse  this  nation  from 
centre  to  circumference.  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  State  of 
Tennessee  has  nothing  too  good  for  men  and  women  who  come 
to  her  inspired  by  such  feelings  as  possess  your  hearts,  and  who 
are  engaged  in  such  a  movement  as  that  to  which  you  have 
consecrated  your  lives.  On  behalf  of  her  two  millions  of 
people,  I  extend  to  you  a  brotherly  and  whole-hearted  welcome, 
and  invoke  upon  your  deliberations,  upon  yourselves  and  your 
families,  the  blessings  of  our  common  God  and  Father." 

President  Short  all  replied: 

We  are  glad  to  be  here  to-day  in  this  seat  of  learning  of  the 
old  poetic — and  new  practical — South,  to  which  you  have  added, 
in  this  centennial  year  a  sum  and  expression  of  all  that  learning, 
in  your  splendid  exposition — a  national  unfolding  of  our  com- 
mercial spirit  which  now  joins  liberality  and  thrift  in  such 
beautiful  utility.  We  are  glad  that  ours  at  least  shall  not  be  of 
those  lost  souls  to  whom  all  the  years  shall  bring  regret  at  such 
an  opportunity  unembraced;  and  I  desire  here  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  kind  message  that  bade  us 
come  to  Nashville  at  this  auspicious  time. 

We  may  be  permitted  the  hope  that  the  work  of  this  con- 
vention shall  be  profitable  not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to 
all  who  shall  do  us  the  honor  of  meeting  with  us.  And  in  this 
connection,  I  would  ask  the  citizens  of  Nashville  that  their  own 
Humane  Society  shall  be  fortified  and  supported,  and  its  hands 
upheld,  as  the  chief  machinery  by  which  all  good  work  in  this 
humane  direction  can  be  best  accomplished,  and  that  spirit  kept 
in  intelligent  and  beneficent  activity.  Never,  I  pray  you, 
allow  the   Nashville  Humane  Society,  through  yiyur  fault   or 
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indifference,  to  become  that  which  God  and  man  alike  despise: 
lukewarm  and  inefficient — neither  hot  nor  cold — a  lifeless  seed 
within  an  unbeautiful  husk;  but  encourag;e  and  sustain  it, 
appreciatingly ;  and  be  grateful  to  it  for  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  higher  reputation  of  your  beautiful  city,  along 
these  noble  and  unselfish  lines. 

In  concluding,  he  said :  There  are  a  few  matters  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  think  we  should  make  provision 
for  the  editing  and  publication  of  the  World's  Fair  Congress 
papers.  You  will  remember  that  in  189:J,  at  the  World's 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  there  were  several  important  papers 
presented  from  foreign  friends,  as  well  as  from  those  of  our  own 
country.  It  was  intended  that  these  papers  should  have  been 
edited  and  published  long  ago,  and  Congress,  we  understood, 
was  to  have  made  an  appropriation,  as  it  should  have  done,  for 
the  editing  of  all  the  papers  which  were  read  upon  that  occasion, 
some  of  which  were  very  valuable;  but  this  has  not  been  done 
so  far.  I  understand  it  is  to  be  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  we,  ourselves,  could  make  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  and  appoint  someone  to  do  the  work.  It  wouldn't  cost 
us  much — probably  not  more  than  $500. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  also  to  a  very  important  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  our  humane  work,  which  has  occurred  or 
been  consummated,  I  might  say,  within  the  past  year,  that  is, 
the  bequest  of  Charles  and  Anna  Brown,  of  Quincy,  III.,  to 
several  Humane  societies,  which  benefaction  amounted  to  about 
$200,000,  altogether.  The  Illinois  Society  received  $70,000  of 
it.  The  Louisiana  Society — and  reflect  upon  the  breadth  of 
this  benevolence  I — the  Louisiana  Society  became  the  recipients 
of  about  $45,000.  Connecticut  received  about  the  same  amount, 
I  think.  I  may  not  be  exact  in  my  figures,  but  I  am  approxi- 
mately correct.  Massachusetts,  I  think,  received  $15,000,  and 
the  Quincy  Humane  Society  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  making  an  entire  gift  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 
What  an  immense  amount  of  good  this  must  do,  judiciously 
applied. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  bequests 
and  gifts  to  the  different  Humane  societies,  constituents  of  this 
Association,  but  I  speak  of  that  of  Charles  and  Anna  Brown  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  I  have  information. 
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I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  this  Convention,  and 
my  own  personal  indebtedness,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Association,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rowley.  We  all  know  how 
arduous  the  position  of  Secretary  is.  All  the  details  of  the 
work  during  the  year  come  on  his  shoulders,  and  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  his  services,  and  are  very  much 
indebted  for  them. 

The  Association  is  now  in  order  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

You  will  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  tJie  A  merit  an  Humane  Assoeia- 
tion : 

What  is  the  American  Humane  Association?  This  question 
will  be  best  answered  by  going  back  to  the  days  of  its  inception. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  there  were  very  many  less  humane  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  than  there  are  to-day.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  had  their  state 
societies.  The  work  was  growing;  public  sentiment  was  being 
quickened  with  reference  to  the  humanitarian  movement  and  an 
enlarging  interest  was  being  excited  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
actual  rights  of  animals  and  children.  But  the  workers  were  far 
apart.  There  was  little  opportunity  afforded  for  united  action  in 
matters  of  national  import.  There  was  often  felt  the  need  of 
conference,  of  deliberation  upon  questions  that  were  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  humane  cause.  There  was  no  organization  gath- 
ering the  annual  statistics  of  each  local  society  and  presenting, 
year  by  year,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  accomplished  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  was  out  of  these  conditions  that 
there  sprang  the  idea  of  a  yearly  assembling  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  societies  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  encouragement,  and  of  conference  upon  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  them  all. 

The  thought  then  that  really  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  is  not  that  of  an  organization  instituted 
to  found  humane  societies,  or  to  publish  humane  literature, 
or  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  law.  Its  annual  meeting 
affords  opportunity  for  the  deliberation  of  workers  in  a  common 
cause,  for  counsel,  for  suggestions  that  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  go  away  from  it  to  take  up  anew  their  work  in  their 
respective  fields.  It  is  true  that  the  Association  has  done  much 
beyond  this.  It  has  helped  to  carry  through  legislation  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  children,  it  has 
given  advice,  through  its  officers,  and  furnished  outlines  of 
organization  to  many  who  were  seeking  to  establish  societies. 
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In  has  also  supplied  many  state  and  town  societies  with  sug- 
gested legislation  which  needed  to  be  embodied  in  the  statutes 
of  the  state.  It  has  done,  moreover,  a  work  of  untold  service 
to  humanity  in  its  careful  and  scientific  investigations  with 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  dissection  and  vivisection  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  The  leaders  of  thought,  the  makers  of 
public  opinion,  the  authorities  in  all  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  brought  face  to  face,  during  the  past  three 
years,  through  this  Association,  with  this  whole  crying  evil  of 
vivisection,  as  has  not  been  done,  and  probably  could  not  have 
been  done,  by  any  other  existing  society.  In  these  things  is  to 
be  found  our  raison  d'etre. 

Furthermore,  the  Association  has  tried,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  awaken  interest  in  many  of  its  constituent  members  where 
enthusiasm  sometimes  wanes,  by  correspondence,  by  sending 
to  all  its  annual  reports  and  by  presenting  to  the  world  year  by 
year  the  results  of  what  each  local  society  has  accomplished. 

This  mutual  encouragement  we  all  need.  **  Nearly  all  lovers 
of  improvement,"  says  Mr.  John  Morley,  **are  apt,  in  the  heat 
of  a  generous  enthusiasm,  to  forget  that  if  all  the  world  were 
ready  to  embrace  their  cause,  their  improvement  could  hardly 
be  needed.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  of  things  that 
the  more  numerous  and  resolute  the  enemies  of  reform,  then 
the  more  unmistakably  urgent  the  necessity  of  it.'*  How  many 
a  brave  soul,  fighting  away  in  town  or  city  against  cruelty  and 
that  harder  thing  to  face — general  indifference  to  a  great  and 
holv  cause,  has  been  cheered  and  saved  from  surrender  to  what 
seemed  the  inevitable,  by  the  consciousness  that  other  workers 
were  meeting  similar  obstacles  and  persevering  in  spite  of 
many  a  discouragement  I  Was  he  not  right  who  said:  **  Hu- 
manity is  erroneously  counted  among  commonplace  virtues. 
If  it  deserved  such  a  place,  there  would  be  less  urgent  need 
than,  alas,  there  is,  for  its  daily  exercise  among  us.  In  its  pale 
shape  of  kindly  sentiment  and  bland  pity  it  is  common  enough, 
and  is  always  the  portion  of  the  cultivated;  but  humanity 
armed,  aggressive  and  alert,  never  slumbering  and  never 
wearying,  moving  like  ancient  hero  over  the  land  to  slay  mon- 
sters, is  the  rarest  of  virtues."  To  each  worker,  then,  in  the 
great  field  of  humanitarian  effort,  to  each  local  organization,  to 
each  loyal  man  and  woman  struggling  on  to  arouse  an  interest 
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in  the  cause  we  represent, — and  there  are  thousands  of  them 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — the  American  Humane 
Association  sends  out  its  word  of  cheer,  and  yearly  proclaims 
the  final  victory'  as  certain  and  triumphant.  It  would  say  to 
each,  Be  like  him 

•*  *  *  Who  never  turned  his  buck  but  marched  bre.'ist  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wronj;^  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the 
* 'Address  to  the  Clergy  *'  that  was  waiting  for  the  money  suffi- 
cient to  send  it  out.  We  regret  that  once  more  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  money  for  this  purpose  has  not  been 
found.  This  ** Address"  ought  not  longer  to  be  delayed,  it  is 
an  important  piece  of  work.  If  ever  these  public  teachers,  as  a 
body,  can  be  interested  in  this  great  theme,  so  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  a  step  will  be  taken  in  the  way  of  progress 
whose  significance  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  larger  number  of  societies 
heard  from  this  year  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  vSo  large 
has  grown  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  and  so 
numerous  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  your  Secretary,  while 
more  deeply  interested  than  ever  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion, would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  if  another  can 
be  found  who  will  take  his  place. 

The  summary  of  the  statistics  gathered  is  as  follows: 

Children  relieved  from  distress f>l,/)Tl 

Animals  relieved  from  distress ir)4,459 

Prosecutions  for  cruelty 9,287 

Total  number  of  cases  investigated 75,170 

The  tabulated  report  is  as  follows: 
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7  No  report,  but  Society  in  active  service,  as  occasion  may  demand. 

8  Society  just  divided  into  two;  will  report  next  vear. 

9  Excellent  work  done,  but  no  detailed  rep<»rt  at  hand. 
0  Secretary  writes:  "Society  is  dormant. 


The  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  appear! ni^  in 
detail  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  have  been : 

On  hand  last  annual    meeting $;}i;5  31 

F'rom  societies  and  individuals 007  20 


I*. 


Total $l,0;j()  5 

Expenditures 703  (U) 

Balance  on  hand $327  57 

Respectfully  submitted, 

KRANC^IS  II.  ROWI.EV,  Sccn'/nrj'. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

E.  C.  P(irmt'ltu\  Treasurer  Amenc tin  Humane  Association. 

Dr. 

To  amount  to  l)alance, 
Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  X.  V.,    - 
F.  H.  Rowley,  .  .  .  . 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  - 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Humane  Society, 
Huntinjfton,  Ind.,  Humane  Society, 
Hartford,  Conn..  Humane  Society,     - 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rogers,  Clifton,  Ky.. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Julia  Langdon  Barber,  N.  Y., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Humane  Society. 
Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  N.  Y.,   - 
Cincinnati,  ().,  Humane  Society, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  S.  P.  C.  A.,  per  H.  B.  King, 
Toledo,  O.,  Humane  Society  ••  Unwanted  Children.'  25  0<» 
ButTalo,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y.,  S.  P.  C.  A., 
St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich.,  Humane  Society, 
Margaret  Sunderland  Cooper, 
Delaware  S.  P.  C.  C,    - 

o.   ir»   \^.   •**• »  -  -  -  - 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York,  N.  Y. . 

Mrs.  Rail,  Huntington,  Ind., 

Colorado  Humane  Society. 

Conn.  Humane  Society.     -  -  -  - 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Hinnane  Society, 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Humane  Society, 

Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  N.  Y., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Humane  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Humane  Society, 

Illinois  Humane  Society,    -  -  -  - 

John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago,  111., 

Miss  Sarah  K.  Davidson,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Humane  Society, 

Cleveland.  O.,  Humane  Society, 
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Balance  on  hand,     ..----  $:t2T  57 

E.  C.   PARMELEE,  Tyrasiiyn: 

The  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  accepted 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report. 

The  President — It  is  customary  at  this  time  to  appoint  the 

principal  Committees  of  the  Convention,    and  they    will   take 

charge  of   their   respective   work    and  prepare    themselves    to 

report  at  the  proper  time. 

The  following  Committees  were  then  announced: 

Oh  Credentials :  Mr.  (ieorge  M.  Rogers,  of  Louisville;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Olney,  of  Providence;  and  Mr.  John  T.  Dale, 
of  Chicago. 

On  Nominations :  Mr.  L.  L.  Parham,  of  Nashville:  Mrs.  Lily 
Lord  Tifft,  of  Buffalo;  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin  IJoyd  Jones, 
of  Chicago. 

On  Resolutions :  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Lord,   of  St.   Paul;    Mr.  Matt 
Hoke,  of  Nashville,  and  Mrs.  (ie<:)rge  M.  Rogers,  of  Louis- 
ville. 
The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Walter  Dcvereux.  President  of 

the  Erie  Co,  (Buffalo)  S.  P.  C.  A.,  on  '^Animals  in  Transit  and 

their  Abuse,*'  was  read  bv  Mrs.  Lilv  Lord  Tifft: 

Ladies  am>  GKNTLENfEN: 

In  presenting  to  you  my  paper  upon  the  jj^eat  (luestion  of  "Animals  in 
Transit  and  Their  Abuse,"  I  must  first  describe  to  you  the  miportant 
location  which  Buffalo  holds  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  live  stock 
from  the  far  West  and  intermediate  points.     It  has  the  greatest  railr(»ad 
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yard  facilities  in  the  world ;  the  railroads  owning  3000  acres  of  land  and 
operating  H62  miles  of  track  within  the  city  limits.  The  stock  yards  at 
East  Buffalo  cover  an  area  of  110  acres,  consisting  of  75  acres  in  the 
Central  Stock  Yards,  15  in  the  Erie,  and  20  in  the  Lackawanna,  and 
present  a  never  ending  array  of  cattle-sheds,  tracks,  sheejj-houses,  chutes 
and  cattle-cars. 

When  the  increase  in  area  was  made  in  1896  to  accommmlate  the 
rapidly  growing  trade,  wagons  were  provided  for  crippled  animals,  and 
many  important  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chutes  and 
platforms  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Buffalo  Humane  Society. 

Buffalo  is  the  most  important  receiving  and  distributing  point  in  the 
United  Stiites.  and  is  also  the  largest  cattle  and  sheep  market  in  the  world ; 
while  its  hog  market  is  sec<md  only  to  that  of  Chicago.  In  1896,  1,392,180 
head  of  cattle  were  handled,  in  addition  to  6.348,720  hogs,  5,234.210  sheep, 
45,4<H)  calves  and  181,240  horses;  making  a  total  of  13,201  750.  These 
figures  arc  official. 

This  gives  our  Humane  Society  the  grandest  opportunity  of  the  day,  in 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  protection  of  animals  from  the  oppression  and  ill 
treatment  of  the  " superior  animal"  Man. 

The  duties  of  a  stock  yard  agent  of  the  Society  are  manifold,  for  besides 
inspecting  every  shipping  bill,  and  keeping  account  of  the  income  and 
outcome  of  all  stock  to  ascertain  its  condition,  the  agent  has  to  keep 
constant  supervision  of  the  drovers  and  yardmen  to  see  that  they  obey  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  handling  the  animals. 

A  very  important  regulation  is  the  proper  separation,  by  partitions  in 
the  cars,  of  hogs  from  all  other  stock,  and  keeping  larger  animals  separated 
from  smaller  ones  by  the  same  means.  Conditions  arising  from  their  being 
shipped  together  in  undivided  cars  are  one  of  our  greatest  troubles.  I  will 
give  just  one  instance  of  a  case  that  resulted  from  hogs  being  shipped  with 
other  stock  without  partitioning.  On  July  5th,  1896,  a  car  containing  cows, 
calves  and  hogs  was  unloaded  at  East  Buffalo.  One  calf  had  been  killed, 
and  nearly  eaten  by  the  hogs;  one  cow,  although  still  alive,  had  been 
partly  devoured  by  them,  its  ears  tail  and  udder  having  been  eaten  away, 
as  well  as  large  portions  of  tlesh.  The  Society's  agent,  who  examined  it 
and  mercifully  put  an  end  to  its  suffering,  was  surprised  that  it  should 
have  survived  its  injuries.  Up  to  the  above  date  cases  of  the  kind  were 
not  at  all  uncommon  but  happily,  since  the  strict  orders  issued  in  regard 
to  partitioning  stock,  they  have  become  rare. 

The  most  important  advance  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  for 
the  improved  conditions  of  animals  in  transit,  was  made  July  27th.  1895, 
when  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  issued  his  famous  order  to  all  railroad  companies, 
forcing  compliance,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  with  those  sections  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Revised  Statutes;  in  brief,  the  law  ])rovides  that 
no  animals  shall  be  carried  in  cars  for  a  period  longer  than  28  consecutive 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  must  be  unloaded  to  receive  food  and 
water,  and  a  rest  of  not  less  than  5  consecutive  hours ;  unless  said  animals 
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are  shipped  in  the  new  improved  cars,  which  have  all  the  conveniences  for 
feeding  and  watering  while  in  transit.  This  law  has  been  strictly  enforced 
by  our  agents,  with  the  help  of  the  Government  and  local  Inspectors,  who 
are  stationed  in  Buffalo,  to  prevent  the  further  transportation  of  unfit  or 
diseased  cattle.  The  discussion  of  the  United  States  system  of  inspecting 
stock  and  meats,  and  the  quarantine  arrangements  in  vogue  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  subject  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

Many  a  time  have  we  been  asked  to  waive  the  restrictions  of  this  law, 
by  extending  the  28  hour  limit  and  allowing  animals  to  pass  through 
without  unloading,  or  to  permit  flushing  (that  is  pouring  water  over  hogs  in 
hot  weather)  instead  of  projoerly  feeding  them :  also  in  winter  to  allow  the 
shipment  of  sheep  \\'ithoul  requisite  bedding;  but  our  duty  was  not  to 
alter  the  law,  but  to  enforce  it. 

We  have  in  the  past  obtained  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  animals  in  transportation  by  various  railroads  centering  m 
Buffalo,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  an  array  of  witnesses,  but  a  certam 
fatality  seemed  to  attend  our  efforts  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  trial, 
owing  to  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  former  United  States  District 
Attorneys.  Now,  after  long  and  arduous  correspondence  with  traffic 
agents,  superintendents,  general  freight  agents,  live  stock  agents  and 
shippers,  we  have  succeeded  in  having  printed  orders  sent  to  every 
freight  agent  in  the  employ  of  some  fifteen  different  trunk  railroads 
terminating  at  Buffalo,  instructing  them  to  see  that  all  animals  are  properly 
loaded  on  the  cars :  with  the  co-operation  of  all  these  men,  we  feel  that 
better  success  will  crown  our  efforts,  and  considering  the  enormous  traffic, 
we  notice  that  the  abuses  have  visibly  abated. 

Our  policy  has  been  one  of  conciliation,  and  we  find  that  our  best 
results  in  the  management  and  transportation  of  ciittle,  have  been  obtained 
by  constant  friendly  admonitions  and  by  frequent  reports  to  the  railroads 
of  cases  brought  to  our  attention  by  our  agent  at  the  East  Buffalo  Stock 
Yards. 

At  all  times  have  we  received  the  most  prompt  and  courteous  attention 
from  those  in  control  of  the  freight  business  of  our  great  railroads. 

When  I  bring  to  your  notice  the  enormous  territory  from  which  the  bulk 
of  our  Buffalo  trade  is  received,  you  can  well  realize  our  work  and  its 
demands:  Shipments  are  received  from  Cincinnati  on  the  south ;  East  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  on  the  west;  nearer  home  and  yet  600 
miles  away,  Chicago  with  its  immense  volume  of  traffic;  and  last  Toledo 
and  other  interior  shipping  points.  But  notwithstanding  that  Buffalo 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  all  this  traffic,  the  following  statistics  will  show 
that  our  work  has  not  been  useless:  The  percentage  of  dead  and  crippled 
stock  received  at  the  Stock  Yards  during  the  first  four  months  of  1897  was 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent ,  whereas  the  percentage  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1896  was  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

When  we  realize  that  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  lessen  the  misery 
and  suffering  of  the  dumb  animals,  even  if  only  in  a  slight  degree,  we  feel 
that  our  efforts  should  be  re-doubled,  and  that  our  cause  is  a  just  one. 
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The  Rev.  W.  R.  Lord,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.— Mr.  President: 
While  you  are  getting  ready  for  the  next  item  of  business,  let 
me  report,  that  in  Minnesota  we  have  a  great  deal  of  stock  in 
transit,  and  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  laying  our  hands  upon 
certain  oflFenders;  we  have  now  a  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  a  very  earnest,  able  man,  who 
informed  me  a  few  days  before  I  left,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
about  convicting  the  parties  when  the  case  came  before  the  court. 

The  President — We  arc  very  glad  to  hear  that.  One  valuable 
feature  of  the  Humane  Society  is,  that  it  offers  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  doing  good  in  this  direction  a  correspondent.  I 
know  some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  important  railroads  run- 
ning out  of  Chicago  communicated  with  me  in  regard  to  a 
shipment  of  cattle  from  Missouri,  notifying  me  that  a  certain 
shipper  in  Missouri  had  informed  it  that  he  was  going  to  load 
the  car  with  cattle  and  then  drive  smaller  animals  in  under 
their  bodies  until  the  car  should  be  packed  full,  and  there 
should  be  no  room  for  anv  to  lie  down.  Of  course  that  meant 
a  cruel  destruction  of  some  life ;  but  the  man  having  bought 
the  car  claimed  he  should  have  the  right  to  use  it  as  he  pleased. 
Answering,  I  requested  the  Company  to  take  notice  that  arrests 
and  prosecution  would  follow  the  entrance  of  the  car  so  loaded 
into  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  sent  that  notification  down  to 
Missouri,  and  that  car  was  not  loaded  in  that  manner.  So  I 
say  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  have  an  organization  easily  reached 
by  those  who  desire  to  reach  it. 

The  President — We  have  a  very  interesting  paper  here 
which  has  been  sent  into  the  Secretary,  I  will  ask  him  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary — I  received  two  or  three  months  ago  a  letter 
from  a  woman  deeply  interested  in  birds.  She  is  Miss  Caroline 
Spencer,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  She  wanted  the  Association  to  do 
something  about  the  bird  question.  I  suggested  that  she  write 
a  paper  for  our  annual  meeting.  The  result  I  am  to  read  to 
you.     It  is  entitled:   **  The  Extermination  of  Birds." 

This  paper  was  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  a  vote  passed 
ordering  it  printed.  By  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Julia  Langdon 
Barber,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  who  volunteered  to  defray  the 
expense  of  printing  the  paper,  we  are  able  to  present  it  in  full, 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  copy  being  sent  out  with  each  Report. 

Adjournment  of  the  Convention  till  '2  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Shortall  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hamlin,  of  Syra- 
cuse.    The  subject  was:   **  For  Higher  Standards." 

'•The  law  of  the  universe  is  love.  The  law  of  kindness,  which  is  the 
law  of  happiness,  and  the  ordained  cause  of  heaven,  so  called,  is  ere  long 
to  span  our  educational  firmament.  Man  is  a  sinner  in  exact  ratio  to  his 
unkindness,  or  devilish  in  ratio  to  his  capacity  for  cruelty."  **Man  being  at 
the  apex  of  the  animal  column,  whatever  elevates  the  lower  animals 
inevitably  elevates  him,  and  vice  versa ;  therefore  the  higher  we  place  the 
standard  of  their  happiness  the  higher  we  establish  our  own."  ''Higher 
standards  should  be  adopted  by  our  humane  societies  and  many  neglected 
minor  cruelties  be  brought  under  their  influence.  The  churches  must 
have  higher  standards  in  their  conceptions  of  duty  in  these  directions." 
*' Righteousness  is  kindness  and  kindness  is  righteousness,  and  with 
universal  and  absolute  kmdness  heaven  would  ev^ery>vhere  abound,  for 
kindness  is  the  ordained  cause  of  heaven,  and  the  dominant  principle  of 
Christianity." 

Mrs.  Tiff t,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  paper  by  Miss  Margaret  Roch  • 
ester,  Cor.  Secretary  of  the  Erie  Co.  Society,  Buffalo,  upon 
**  Our  Work  among  the  School  Children."  It  was  a  ver>^  clear 
and  instructive  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  in  inducing  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  to  compete,  by  the  writing  of 
papers  upon  humane  questions,  for  prizes. 

The  President — Let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  paper 
illustrates  to  my  mind  very  clearly  the  value  of  these  Associa- 
tions. There  is  a  statement,  made  in  this  paper,  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Humane  Society  in  Buffalo  going  into  the 
public  schools  and  inviting  competition  upon  a  discussion  of 
humane  subjects.  Now  I  have  had  an  idea  of  that  in  my  mind 
for  some  time,  and  here  it  is  crystalized — put  into  practical  form 
so  this  Association  can  take  hold  of  it  or  call  upon  somebody 
else  to  help  them  to  do  it.  Think  of  5,000  addresses  in  compe- 
tition !  and,  as  the  paper  very  well  shows,  the  interesting  of  at 
least  5,000  persons  in  process  of  growth  in  this  very  act. 

Mrs.  Barber:  Mr.  President:  That  scheme  has  been  carried 
out  in  Washington  for  several  years. 

The  President — In  Chicago  we  have  addressed  the  public 
schools,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  we  have 
organized  Bands  of  Mercy;  but  this  is  better  still. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Olney,  of  Providence,  R.  I. — I  can  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  I  received  a  prize  for  similar  work  in  one  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  that  time  my 
interest  was  permanently  aroused.  Some  years  later  I  found 
myself  a  Secretary  of  a  Humane  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  brief  report  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  one  of  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  her  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Branch 
of  the  American  Humane  Education  Societv,  and  showed  a 
large  amount  of  work  accomplished.  Accompanying  the  report 
was  a  personal  pledge  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

The  President — I  have  been  requested  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  humane  work, 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  this  expression  of  the  interest  taken  in 
this  cause  by  that  large  and  influential  body  of  women,  and 
rejoice  to  have  their  co-operation. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  here  read,  as  sent  by 
Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  T.  Wolcott,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  and 
a  Director  of  the  above  society.  It  was  a  review  of  the  work 
of  twenty  years. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  its  statements : 

"The  first  rei)ort  of  thi?  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  C.  aniu)unet'<l  3fi5 
children  protected.  Horror-stricken  at  the  multitude,  the  hopeful  friends 
determined  rapidly  to  lower  the  record.  Alas  for  the  short-sij^hted  hope 
bom  of  ignorance  I  Twelve  years  later  when  4000  cases  were  reported 
some  conception  was  beinj^  gained  of  the  wide- spread  evil."  "The  law 
demands  that  *a  man  shall  support  his  wife  and  minor  children* ;  often  he 
prefers  to  pay  into  the  Society,  for  transference  to  the  wife  the  money  for 
their  support  rather  than  leave  the  State  or  go  to  jail.  A  national  law 
should  remedy  the  ease  with  which  a  rascally  father  can  step  into  another 
State  and  disobey  the  injunction  of  the  Court."  "Drunkenness  is  the 
active  cause  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  sufferers  that  come  under  our 
care."  "Last  year's  report  shows  about  6iMM)  children  whose  cases  were 
investigated.  Each  case  involves  alx)ut  three  children.  IJOiX)  have  intem- 
perate fathers;  2000  orphans,  or  half  orphans;  I.Vm^  have  intemi)erate 
mothers;  1500  children  placed;  ."»()(»  case^  m  court." 

Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tiff  t — Mr.  President:  I  organized  a  Humane 
Society  at  Marysville,  in  East  Tennessee,  seven  years  ago,  and 
they  have  taken  up  the  work  there — both  men  and  women — in 
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an  evangalistic  way,  by  org^anizing  Bands  of  Mercy,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  just  come  from  that  field,  and  to  report  that 
they  have  Bands  of  Mercy  in  both  white  and  colored  schools, 
and  they  have  offered  prizes  for  a  competition  in  the  Presby- 
terian College,  the  Quaker  College  and  the  Colored  Normal 
School;  and  in  every  way  the  enterprising  women  of  the  town 
have  done  all  they  could  to  help  on  our  work. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

In  the  eveninjf  a  reception  was  given  the  delegates,  at  which  Hishtip 
Ciailor,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  made  a  brief  address. 


SFXONI)  DAY,  OCTOBER   Uth. 


M()KNIN<i. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  bv 
President  Shortall. 

The  President — I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
paper  from  Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  of  New  York,  entitled 
**The  Witchcraft  of  To-day." 

Miss  Kendall's  paper  which  was  read  at  this  point  was  one 
of  the  most  carefully  pre])ared  and  certainly  one  of  the  ablest, 
papers  presented  to  the  Convention.  It  was  a  strong,  lucid 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Hydrophobia.  It  was  shown  that 
this  disease,  if  it  ever  really  exists  at  all,  is  of  most  rare 
occurrence, — a  large  number  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  who  have  had  wide  experience  affirming  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  single  case  of  it.  The  author  set  forth 
with  great  clearness  the  common  conditions  under  which  a  lost 
dog  was  driven  by  cruel  and  thoughtless  people  to  a  state  of 
fear  that  gave  rise  to  the  cry  that  he  was  mad;  then  followed 
a  description  of  the  usual  killing  of  the  dog  by  the  police,  and  of 
the  newspaper  article,  **  Mad  Dog,"  and,  in  case  anyone  had  been 
bitten,  the  account  of  how  he  had  been  sent  awav  to  some  Pasteur 
Institute,  there  to  be  inoculated  with  a  poison  more  dangerous 
than  any  bite  of  dog.  The  Pasteur  method  was  treated  at  length, 
and  the  evil  results  that  had  followed  it,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
writer,  vividly  set  forth.  Over  against  this  was  placed  the  abso- 
lutely harmless  Buisson  Cure,  which,  in  case  of  blood  poisoning 
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resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  either  actually  attacked  with 
rabies  or  frightened  to  the  point  of  madness,  threw  the  poison 
out  of  the  system  by  its  vapor  baths.  Nothing  but  a  verbatim 
report  could  do  this  valuable  paper  justice.  We  trust  it  may 
yet  be  printed  and  given  a  wide  circulation.  We  give  a  few 
extracts : 

Statistics  show  that  since  Pasteur  introduced  his  system  of  torture — 
torture  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe— cases  of  hydrophobia 
have  enormously  increased  in  France,  while  just  across  the  river  Rhine,  in 
Germany,  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  been  almost  unknown.  Up  to 
present  date,  about  four  hundred  of  those  who  have  submitted  to  his 
dangerous  inoculations  have  died  a  horrible  death.  A  physician  describes 
this  system  as  one  which  "  consists  in  inoculating  usually  wholly  uncon- 
taminated  human  beings  with  the  most  terrible  virus  known  to  science — to 
wit,  that  of  hydrophobia,"  and  adds:  "The  late  M.  Pasteur  succeeded  in 
producing  a  brand  new  form  of  hydrophobia — •  rage  du  labor atotre*  never 
known  to  exist  before."  Professor  Peter,  the  greatest  clinician  France 
has  produced  this  century — a  man  described  as  the  Sir  Wm.  Gull  of  Paris — 
the  able  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal  writes:  "  M.  Pasteur  does  not  cure 
hydrophobia,  he  gives  it,"  and  adds:  "  M.  Pasteur  has  been  obliged  to 
pro|>agate  a  belief  in  the  frequency  of  hydrophobia."  ♦  *  ♦  And  this 
is  the  much  vaunted  cure,  inflicting  agonies  indescribable  upon  the  dog, 
and  imposing  upon  the  human  patient  risks  too  terrible  to  contemplate,  to 
which  people  blindly  rush  the  moment  they  are  bitten  by  a  harmless,  self- 
protecting  dog,  made  irritable  by  neglect,  enforced  inactivity,  or  fright. 
*  *  *  The  Buisson  cure  for  hydrophobia  consists  in  a  vapor  or  Russian 
bath,  administered  several  successive  days,  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat 
to  induce  copious  perspiration.  A  number  of  English  physicians  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  opinions  regarding  the  Buisson  treatment 
The  purport  of  their  report  is,  that  while  they  believe  that  hydrophobia — 
genuine  hydrophobia — is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease,  they  all  unreservedly 
commend  the  Buisson  cure  for  such  a  contingency.  ♦  *  *  But  more 
and  more  the  concensus  of  opinion  maintained  by  highest  medical 
authorities  who  have  investigated  this  important  subject,  is  that  there  is 
no  such  disease,  and  that  in  all  the  thousands  of  cases  investigated  by 
them,  no  proof  has  been  furnished  in  any  single  case  that  has  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  death  was  the  result  of  rabic  poison — save  in  those 
instances  where  the  patient  has  been  injected  with  rabic  virus  a  la  Pasteur, 
A  committee  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  reported  in  1887,  after  taking 
the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  evidence,  that,  of  all  diseases  that 
afflict  humanity  hydrophobia  is  one  of  the  rarest,  so  rare  that  it  does  not 
occur  to  one  person  in  a  million;  also  that  the  vast  majority  of  dogs 
reported  mad  are  suffering  from  epilepsy  or  some  other  similar  disease. 
The  record  of  the  London  Hospital  a  few  years  ago  showed  over  2000 
persons  bitten  by  angry  dogs.  None  of  them  developed  hydrophobia.  St 
George's  Hospital,  London,  records  4000  persons  bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to 
have  been  mad,  but  no  case  of  hydrophobia  resulted.     At  the  Philadelphia 
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dog  pound,  during  its  twenty-five  years  of  existence,  about  150,000  dogs 
have  been  received,  and  the  men  in  charge  handling  these  vagrant  dogs, 
are  frequently  bitten ;  but  not  one  case  of  hydrophobia  has  occurred  during 
its  history.  ♦  ♦  *  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
in  faithful  quest  of  the  disease  for  twenty  years,  and  who  for  two  summers 
personally  visited  every  case  rej)orted  in  that  city,  asserts  that  he  has 
never  seen  the  disease  in  man  or  animal.  In  his  valuable  pamphlet 
•'Mimetic  Diseases,"  he  writes:  "  We  are  aware  that  dread  and  inability 
to  swallow  water,  associated  with  convulsive  movements  and  psychic 
manifestations,  are  common  features  of  at  least  thirty  other  diseases  beside 
hydrophobia."  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hearu  asserts:  ••  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
bite  of  a  dog  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  or  the 
puncture  of  an  infectious  nail,  but  because  of  exaggerated  printed  and 
oral  accounts,  the  picture  of  hydrophobia  is  so  stamped  upon  the  public 
mind  that  the  thought  of  it,  after  being  bitten  by  a  dog,  throws  imaginative 
people  into  such  panics  of  nervous  excitement  that  they  unconsciously 
reproduce  its  symptoms.  *  *  *  a  close  student  of  mental  phenomena 
sugfgests  that  some  subtle  transference  of  thought  and  anxiety  from 
attendants  in  charge,  may,  not  unlikely,  account  for  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  in  a  child  or  infant.  *  *  ♦  The  muzzling  order,  proposed 
to  stamp  out  hydrophobia,  must  tend  to  feed  the  flame  it  purposes  to 
extinguish.  For  as  dogs  perspire  solely  through  the  mouth,  this  irritating 
contrivance,  unless  very  loose,  checks  perspiration  and  prevents  the  full 
natural  relief  of  panting.  We  can  ruin  the  best  temper  in  the  world  if 
we  try  hard  enough ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  that  will  accomplish  this  so 
effectually  as  a  chain  and  kennel.  *  *  *  Neither  hydrophobia  nor  its 
distressing  symptoms  are  inherent  in  the  dog.  *'  No  germ  of  rabic  poison 
has  as  yet  been  found."  Such  is  the  verdict,  crucially  obtained  and 
rendered.  In  our  own  ignorance  and  misdemeanor  towards  them  we  must 
find  the  raison  d'etre  of  this,  their  grave  distemper.  Hardly  less  reason- 
able was  the  persecution  in  our  New  England's  darkest  days  against  those 
of  the  evil  eye,  than  is  to-day  the  cruel  persecution  by  which  we  drive  to 
pseudo-madness  these  faithful  friends  who  guard  our  homes. 

The  President — A  most  admirable  paper,  full  of  thought, 
very  interesting  in  the  description  of  the  phenomena  of  so  called 
rabies;  if  that  statement  be  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  that 
Pasteur  has  introduced  a  new  disease  instead  of  curing  an  old 
one,  what  justification  can  he  present  to  the  Creator  for  the 
cruelties  he  has  inflicted,  for  the  lives  he  has  so  horribly,  so 
uselessly,  sacrificed. 

Mrs.  Barber:  Mr.  President:  Wc  are  owners  of  about  ten 
dogs — we  always  keep  a  large  number — and  I  never  fail  to 
question  every  physician  I  meet  as  to  hydrophobia.  They  have 
invariably  told  me  they  have  never  seen  a  case  themselves,  and 
other  physicians  tell  them  they  have  never  seen  any. 
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A  vote  was  passed  by  the  Convention  expressing  its  very 
hig;h  appreciation  of  Miss  Kendall's  able  paper  and  its  desire  to 
see  it  published. 

The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  then  addressed 
ihc  Convention  as  follows: 

-^    "        The  Law  ok  Sacrh-ice  vs.  the  Law  ok  Cruelty. 


ThcTo  is  great  clanger  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the  agony 
of  life  in  its  widest  range,  from  worm  to  man,  to  those  who  have  a  growing 
consciousness  of  pain  and  sufTering,  of  allowing  sentiment  to  blind  reason, 
thus  becoming  sentimental  rather  than  humane.  Feeling  must  not  overlook 
the  large,  fundamental,  inevitable  laws  of  life,  else  it  defeats  its  own  end. 

My  iirst  postulate  is  that  the  round  of  life,  as  we  fmd  it  on  this  glolje,  is 
ctmditioned  upon  sacrifice  everywhere  from  microbe  to  Calvary.  The 
lower  must  ever  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life.  Progress 
builds  upon  the  tombs  of  those  who  serve.  The  extent  of  this  principle  is 
»ippreciable  only  to  one  deeply  versed  in  biological  science.  This  world 
would  iDccome  uninhabitable  in  a  year  were  the  law  of  sacrifice  to  be 
susi^ended,  were  we  to  cease  to  yield  the  lower  life  to  the  higher,  if  life  at 
any  point  refused  to  give  way  to  the  next  stej)  upward.  The  fecundity  of 
nature,  the  tremendous  over  i)rovision  which  nature  has  made  for  the 
jierpetuation  of  life  presents  to  the  humanitiirian  ])roblems  that  at  the 
outset  seem  appalling.  The  superficial  observer  must  ever  exclaim  in  his 
agony,  with  Tennyson,  ••  Nature  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  The  careful 
Darwin,  in  figures  that  have  become  popular,  where  the  reasoning 
based  on  the  siime  is  scarcely  appreciable,  has  shown  how  the  sea 
itself  would  soon  become  one  solid  mass  of  codfish  if  the  law  of 
l)roj>agation  were  not  mterfered  with.  He  has  shown  how  even  the  slow 
>)reeding  elephant  would  in  a  few  centuries  take  entire  jH)Ssession  of  this 
globe  if  it  was  allowed  tf)  follow  the  princii)le  of  propagation  and  trans- 
mi.ssion  that  nature  has  ])rovided  within  itself  uninterfered  with  from  the 
outside. 

Where  does  this  land  us  if  we  take  counsel  of  our  tenderness  alone, 
insisting  on  the  siinctity  of  life  and  the  holiness  of  all  living  beings? 
I  know  of  no  way  of  evading  the  conclusion  of  the  vegetarian  who  on 
ethical  grounds  recoils  from  taking  life  at  all.  When  the  tiriental  Dharma- 
pala  was  first  in  Chicago  and  became  accpiainted  with  what  seemed  the 
appalling  figures  of  our  stock  yards,  he  was  sickened  and  fled  our  city  in 
disgust  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  recoiled  from  the  harshness,  crudity, 
coarseness  and  crueltv  involved  in  the  dailv  extermination  of  tliousiinds  of 
pigs,  cattle,  sheej). 

Here  is  the  i)aradox  of  the  humane.  Life  must  be  extinguished  continu- 
ously and  extensively,  or  living  becomes  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  take  life  seems  cruel  and  inhuman.  We  must  not  "kick  against  the 
pricks."  We  cannot  make  this  world  over,  and  we  cannot  be  wiser  than 
the  order  of  nature  or  better  than  the  Lord  of  Life  Himself.  We  must  fit 
into  and  not  subvert  His  law.     This  is  the  large  pn^blem  of  the  Humane 
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Society.  It  is  its  business  to  discover  and  emphasize  that  line  which  is  not 
easily  discoverable,  but  which  does  exist  somewhere  between  the  law  of 
sacrifice  and  the  law  of  cruelty. 

Wanton  waste  of  life,  blind  interference  with  the  process  of  nature, 
disturbing  that  delicate  balance  of  life  which  nature,  uninterfcred  with  in 
the  fullness  of  time  learns  to  establish,  will  surely  bring  severe  penalties. 
The  laws  of  death  are  as  fundamental  as  the  laws  of  birth  in  nature,  and 
we  must  be  as  obedient  and  resjHJctful  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

I  confess,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  for  years  I  hovered  on  the  borderland 
of  the  vegetarian  philosophy.  I  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  established 
economic  order,  or  to  the  present  need  of  nourislmient,  rather  than  to  the 
c<mventional  logic.  But  slowly  things  liave  grown  clear  to  me,  on  some 
such  lines  of  reasoning  as  are  here  hinted.  To-day  I  ask  nothing  more  of 
the  cow  than  I  am  willing  to  demand  from  myself.  When  I  can  serve  the 
uj)ward  spiral  of  life  better  by  getting  out  of  the  way  than  staying  in  the 
way,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  go.  This  is  the  law  that  holds  good  from  the 
mother  of  man  to  the  mother  of  dogs,  and  we  must  reverently  recognize 
this  law. 

The  terrible  famines  that  sweep  periodically  over  India  will  continue,  I 
believe,  to  devastate  that  country  until  this  law  of  the  succession  of  life  is 
recognized,  and  the  order  of  s])ecies  is  subordinated  and  nature  allowed  to 
do  her  full  part  in  the  struggle  of  life  upward.  Fortunately,  on  close 
inspection,  we  find  that  this  does  not  lessen  the  maxifpium  of  felicity  of 
animal  life  in  the  world,  and  I  use  the  word  "animal"  to  cover  all  living 
organism  from  the  microbe  to  the  saint.  I  would  rather  be  a  cow  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  United  States  than  to  l)e  a  cow  in  India,  although  in 
India  I  would  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  some  sacred  ancestor, 
and  in  Illinois  I  would  be  valued  for  the  amount  of  butter  or  cheese  or  the 
ultimate  nourishment  I  would  yield  to  some  higher  order  of  being  than 
myself.  The  ma.xinntm  of  bovine  felicity  is  reached  in  the  United  States, 
not  in  India.  There  is  more  bovine  joy  in  one  month  on  the  humane 
farmer's  precincts  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  than  there  can  be  in  a  whole 
year  of  the  starved,  hunted,  broken-down  life  of  a  cow  in  India,  for  the 
cow  in  India  as  in  Illinois,  must  die,  and  there  it  is  death  from  starvation, 
from  old  age,  from  wild  beasts,  from  inevitable  neglect. 

We  have  over-estimated  the  agonies  of  death,  and  we  umler-estimate 
the  possibility  of  felicity  while  we  live.  We  must  not  get  away  from  the 
stern  conditions  of  life.  We  may  mellow  and  ameliorate  them,  but  we 
cannot  defy  them. 

In  traveling  hither  I  crossed  the  famous  Kankakee  Bottoms,  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  whicli  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grain 
and  fruit  grower,  but  they  yield  abundant  hay;  millions  of  tons  are 
gathered  every  year  from  these  Kankakee  Bottoms.  Human  nature  has 
not  yet  developed  the  power  of  living  on  liay.  We  can  never  directly  use 
the  resources  of  that  great  area  for  human  food,  but  that  hay,  passed 
through  cow  and  sheep,  becomes  available.  Perhaps  sixty  per  cent,  is 
convertible  into  human  thought,  human  industry  and  human  love.  Man 
can  in  turn  pay  back  with  interest  in  love  and  affection  and  foresight  this 
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debt  he  owes  to  the  animals  that  transfer  hay  and  cornstalks  into  available 
nourishment  to  man  and  woman.  They  literally  convert  grass  into  milk 
for  halves,  change  leaves  to  loaves,  and  rushes  into  temples.  This  is  a 
problem  which  the  Humane  Society  must  face.  It  is  for  us  in  its  interest 
to  beat  out  into  coherencv  and  nobilitv  this  double  law.  We  weaken 
ourselves  by  ignoring  the  paradox,  by  confusing  the  law  of  sacrifice  with 
the  law  of  cruelty. 

Domestication  itself  immensely  complicates  the  problem.  Prof.  Shaler 
in  his  great  work  on  "The  Domesticaticm  of  Animals"  does  not  hesiUite 
to  lay  down  and  sustain  the  thesis  that  the  whole  development  of  man  from 
his  primitive  cave  dwelling  nudity  up  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  his  skill  in  the  domesticating  of  animals.  Man 
would  now  be  down  on  cave  dwelling  levels  if  his  forefathers  had  not  won 
the  companionship  of  the  dog.  learned  to  tame  the  horse,  and  make  friends 
with  the  cow;  if  he  had  not  become  familiar  and  intimate  with  the  birds  of 
the  air,  so  that  they  became  fowls  of  the  barn  yard.  Prof.  Shaler  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  i)robably  man's  success  in  transforming  the  wolf,  or 
an  animal  closely  akin  to  him  into  a  shei)herd  dog,  subverting  entirely  the 
original  instincts,  making  of  the  natural  foe  of  the  lamb  the  most  skilled. 
com])etent  and  efficient  guardian  of  the  same,  outreaching  the  shepherd 
himself,  is  the  most  majestic  triumph  over  any  organism,  including  his  own. 

There  is  a  law  of  cruelty,  wanton  interference  with  the  order  of  life,  the 
selfish  inflicticm  of  unnecessary  pain,  the  lawless  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  being.  This  is  one  thing.  The  divine  law  of  sacrifice,  the  law  of 
service  which  is  granted  to  microbe  and  to  man,  is  something  quite 
different.     This  is  a  law  to  be  resi)ected,  to  be  honored,  to  be  conformed  to. 

Look  at  the  microbe.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  microbes  only  in  con. 
ncction  with  typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  rabies,  etc.,  but  there  are  only 
eight  or  ten  breeds  of  microbes  that  arc  malignant,  millions  of  them  are 
inseparably  connected  with  life  itself.  Without  the  microbes  the  world 
would  become  sterile  in  a  year.  It  is  the  microbe  that  makes  the  butter 
taste  good  and  the  peach  aromatic.  It  prepares  our  fields,  makes  fertile 
our  gardens.  It  is  the  microbe  that  makes  the  butter  come,  and  raises  our 
bread  for  us.  Life  is  absolutely  imi>ossible  without  the  microbe.  Obvi- 
ously the  microlx;  has  rights  which  man  is  l>ound  to  respect,  but  one  of 
these  rights  is  not  the  inviolable  •*  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  irrespective  of  other  lives.  Kxperts  tell  us  that  the  milk  as  it 
is  elaborated  in  the  organs  of  the  healthy  cow  is  absolutely  free  of  microbes, 
but  by  the  time  it  gets  into  the  pail  there  are  about  sixty  million  microbes 
to  the  cubic  inch,  even  in  a  well  cleaned  pail.  They  are  ready  for  business 
as  soon  as  the  milk  strikes  the  air,  indeed,  they  pass  up  the  teats  and  meet 
it  on  the  way  to  the  air.  If  it  was  not  for  their  presence  the  milk  would 
never  sour,  and  never  come  to  butter.  In  our  agricultural  laboratories 
they  will  make  the  culture  that  makes  the  butter  taste  good,  and  another 
that  makes  the  butter  taste  bad,  and  they  will  teach  you  how  to  breed  the 
nice  kind  and  destroy  the  other.  A  well  ordered  and  well  organized 
microbe  reproduces  every  half  hour.  One  microbe  at  the  end  of  a  day 
numbers  a  progeny  of  more  than  sixty  million,  a  solid  mass  of  microbes 
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that  would  fill  a  pint  cup.  In  three  days  time  it  is  away  up  in  the  trillions 
and  makes  several  hundred  p>ounds,  enough  to  kill  us  all,  but  the  divine 
law  of  sacrifice  that  subordinated  the  life  of  the  individual  microbe  to  the 
well  being  of  those  above  it,  keeps  this  little  creation  in  its  proper  place. 

Cruelty  may  come  from  unwisely  interfering  with  this  order.  Three 
patent  illustrations  of  this  lie  at  everbody's  hand — the  story  of  the  rabbits 
in  Australia,  the  mongoose  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  English  sparrow  in 
America.  Man  has  interfered  with  the  order  of  things,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  penalty.  In  Pennsylvania  a  few  years  ago,  the  farmer,  solicitous 
for  his  chickens,  procured  the  j)assage  of  a  law  placing  a  price  on  the 
scalp  of  the  owl.  After  paying  in  less  than  two  years  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  bounty  money  chiefly  for  the  extermination  of  owls,  the 
biological  man  in  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington,  showed 
these  farmers  how  they  had  lost  several  millions  from  the  depredation  of 
mice  and  other  small  vermin  that  thrive  on  the  fruit  and  garden  crops. 
Pennsylvania  allowed  these  to  come  into  undue  prominence  l>ecause  the 
owls,  their  natural  enemies,  had  been  disposed  of  by  small  boys.  The 
farmers  hastened  to  repeal  the  stupid  law  and  the  wise  balance  is  being 
restored. 

Friends,  I  plead  for  this  distinction  that  we  may  the  more  clearly 
recognize  the  law  of  cruelty.  It  is  our  business  to  suppress  unkindness 
always  and  everywhere,  to  lessen  the  cruelty  in  the  world,  to  fight  it  in 
every  way  possible,  but  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  differentiate  between 
it  and  that  other  law  which,  I  say  it  reverently,  reaches  from  Calvary  down 
to  the  microbe.  Ever  the  higher  must  be  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lower.  This  is  as  true  biologically  as  it  is  spiritually.  It  is  as  much  a  law 
of  the  body  as  it  is  a  law  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  not  "kick  against  the 
pricks,"  but  seize,  shape  and  divinely  use  the  law  of  sacrifice. 

Take  Prof.  Shaler's  striking  illustration  in  the  book  already  alluded  to. 
A  fire  alarm  is  heard  a  mile  away.  The  innocent  tire  horse  must  take  that 
engine  there  in  the  shortest  time.  He  is  driven  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Will  the  Humane  Society  cry  **  Halt!  That  horse  has  rights  which  man  is 
bound  to  respect.  What  interest  has  he  in  the  fire?  Let  the  house  burn 
rather  than  be  cruel."  What  does  the  fireman  do  on  his  arrival?  He 
seizes  the  hose,  dives  into  the  smoke  at  a  greater  risk  than  the  horse. 
Suppose  the  fireman  and  horse  both  die  in  their  s])lendid  efforts  to  save  life 
and  property?  They  die  in  the  line  of  their  duty.  I  say  it  is  the  divine 
right  of  the  horse  as  well  as  of  the  man  to  offer  up  his  life,  if  need  be,  for 
a  good  cause,  when  he  can  serve  it  better  by  dying  than  by  living.  My 
dog  is  willing  to  suffer  for  me  if  the  exigency  arises.  He  promptly  risks 
his  life  for  me.  His  death  is  not  obedience  to  the  law  of  cruelty,  but 
something  far  higher  and  nobler. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  vegetarian  perplexity.  I  am  not  here  to 
solve  the  physiological  problem  whether  men  had  better  eat  pulse  or  beef. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  doctors,  not  for  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  question 
about  which  experts  as  yet  differ.  I  must  not  presume  to  decide  where  the 
doctors  disagree.  I  only  arg^ie  against  the  short  cut  that  makes  of  it  an 
ethical   question   before   the  great  economic  law  of    life    is  thoroughly 
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understood.  I  would  not  put  a  moral  stigma  on  that  which  affects 
humanity  through  all  its  realms. 

After  the  physiological  question  is  settled,  if  it  can  be.  there  still 
remains  the  economic  question  of:  How  is  the  world  of  human  life  to  be 
fed  from  frigid  zone  to  frigid  zone,  if  the  great  foo<l  laboratories  of  animal 
life,  nature's  great  mills,  that  make  grass  and  cornstalks  available  to  the 
human  stomach  are  t<:)  be  stopped,  or  their  products  refused? 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Leffing^vell  I  ought  not  to  stir  up  that  hot  and 
hard  question  of  this  organization — I  mean,  of  course,  the  question  of 
vivisection.  We  have  given  it  much  thought.  I,  with  you,  feel  keenly  the 
awful  atrocities  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  science.  I, 
with  you.  would  fain  find  a  way  by  which  the  wanton  toying  with  life 
should  cease,  whereby  amateurs  must  keep  their  hands  off  the  sacred 
tissues  of  life.  But  in  our  holy  quest  for  a  method  to  reduce  cruelty,  we 
must  not  Ixjcome  blind  to  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  forget  that  ideas  are 
costly  things,  and  that  somebody  f)r  bodies,  some  order  of  beings,  high  or 
low,  must  pay  with  their  precious  life  blood,  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
every  new  and  siiving  idea  that  comes  into  the  world.  From  microbe  to 
man  the  price  of  an  idea  is  high,  and  ideas  are  valuable  to  the  whole  order 
of  l)eing.  I  would  not  willingly  join  in  the  wholesale  rebuke  or  to 
unquestioned  dismissal  of  the  great  helpers  of  man  whom  we  call  scien- 
tists. I  will  not  myself  believe  that  Pasteur,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
judgment  upon  his  exjieriment,  was  other  than  a  great  and  noble  helper  of 
man,  a  friend  of  humanity,  a  high  server  of  the  cause  of  civilization.  I 
speak  his  name  reverently,  and  the  name  of  his  fellow  workers,  Koch  and 
the  rest  of  them,  those  men  who  have  grappled  with  the  awful  problems  of 
pestilence  and  plagues,  with  a  devotion  that  eventually  will  contpier  them,  a 
spirit  that  is  destined  to  remove,  as  I  l)elieve.  the  great  calamities,  the  awful 
centres  of  cruelty.  If  my  own  arm  in  the  hand  of  the  expert  scientist 
may  lead  to  a  discovery  valuable  to  my  fellow  beings,  may  jxtint  the  way 
by  which  a  thousand  other  arms  are  to  be  saved,  I  offer  that  arm,  as 
before  now,  I  with  a  million  other  citizens  of  this  country,  bared  my  breast 
to  the  bullet  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  what  I  am  willing  to  do  myself 
I  ought  to  be  willing  that  my  dog  should  do,  even  though  what  to  me  is 
conscious  is  to  him  unconscious  ol)edience  to  the  law  of  life  more  mystic 
than  either  he  or  I  can  understand. 

If  to  me  are  given  thought  and  foresight  which  will  somewhat  relieve 
my  suffering  or  reconcile  me  to  my  loss  or  pain,  may  not  T  believe  that  my 
dog  would  choose  as  I  choose  if  he  knew  what  1  know?  Anyhow,  I  believe 
it  is  his  great  privilege,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  serve  the  onward  climb  of 
life  by  living  when  living  serves,  by  dying  when  dying  l)etter  serves. 

Mrs.   Barber — Mr.   President:   I   protest  against    the    senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Miss  Ritter  and  Miss  Armour,  o^  Cincinnati — We  endorse 
Mrs.  Barber's  expressions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jones'  paper. 

Mr.  Jones — It  is  understood  that  I  speak  for  myself. 
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The  President — I  believe  there  is  some  misapprehension  in 
Mrs.  Barber's  mind.  I  know  very  well  of  the  tenderness  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  Jones'  heart;  how  well  he  is  trying  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  nature;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  whenever  we 
step  in  to  regulate  that  balance,  we  disturb  it  and  make  the  last 
condition  worse  than  the  first.  But  it  is  against  unnecessary 
cruelty  that  we  are  here  to-day  in  action.  There  is  much  cruelty 
in  life  that  is  unnecessary, — almost  all  vivisection,  for  instance. 
We  cannot  take  any  position  absolutely  against  vivisection,  but 
we  can  take  a  position  against  the  wanton  traffic  in  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  the  lower  animals,  against  him  who  uselessly 
**  demonstrates  "  in  his  lecture  room  as  well  as  against  **biolo- 
gfist "  or  **  scientist "  who  carries  a  cat  or  a  dog  to  his  room, 
shuts  the  door  and  digs  out  its  eyes  or  separates  its  nerves  with 
tools  he  may  have  in  his  pocket.  It  is  against  such  cruelties 
as  those  that  we  fight.  Our  contention  and  influence  are  not 
absolutely  against  vivisection,  but  that  it  shall  be  carried  on 
under  a  reasonable  inspection,  with  open  doors,  so  that  the 
question  of  cruelty  may  be  determined  by  those  to  whom,  as  a 
rule,  the  questions  of  cruelty  are  committed,  namely,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  the  locality,  or  other  proper  agent  of  the  vState. 
We  contend  that  vivisection  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Let 
us  take  one  step  at  a  time.  When  we  have  achieved  legal 
supervision  we  shall  have  taken  a  great  step  forward,  and  the 
future  may  be  trusted  to  determine  what  the  next  step  may  be. 

Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Hale,  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans — Mr.  Chair- 
man: I  just  want  to  observe  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suggested  a 
great  many  problems  in  his  admirable  address  this  morning. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  question  of  sacrifice  has  two 
phases.  Man  has  sacrificed  everything  below  him.  He  has 
killed  everything  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  kill,  thus  follow- 
ing out  his  natural  savage  destructiveness.  But  self  sacrifice 
is  a  very  different  thing,  the  voluntary  immolation  of  one's  self 
for  the  good  of  another.  Self  sacrifice  is  noble;  sacrificing  other 
sentient  things  for  the  sake  of  supposed  go^d  to  yourself,  is 
quite  different. 

Miss  C.  Ritter — Mr.  President:  I  think  that  the  establishing 
of  homes  and  shelter  for  abandoned,  lost  and  strayed  animals  is 
a  subject  which  merits  the  sincerest  consideration  of  every 
Humane  society.     It  has  long  Ix^en  the  desire  of  the  directors  of 
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the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  to 
estabh'sh  a  home  of  this  sort,  and  this  wish  has  now  been 
realized.  We  have  boug^ht  a  tract  of  land  comprising  fourteen 
acres  and  upon  that  we  have  erected  an  inexpensive  though 
attractive  building,  where  we  will  be  able  to  care  for  three 
hundred  dogs,  and  about  as  many  cats,  also  probably  a  dozen 
horses.  It  is  furthermore  the  wish  of  this  society,  later  on,  to 
erect  a  hospital  for  larger  animals — for  horses,  and  to  take  only 
poor  men's  horses  to  pasture.  In  cases  where  the  individuals 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  license,  we  give  charity  licenses  so 
that  the  poor  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  refining  companionship 
of  their  pets. 

The  President — Referring  to  Mr.  Jones'  idea  of  self  sacrifice, 
the  horse  that  does  his  work  upon  our  streets,  the  oxen  we  put 
to  the  plow,  the  hard  toil  of  the  patient,  delicately  footed  burro 
or  mule — all  they  receive,  at  best,  is  but  water,  food  and  shelter ; 
in  all  these  there  is  the  element  of  sacrifice,  the  existence  of 
which  we  must  recognize. 

Mr.  Jones — The  horse  owes  his  very  power  to  the  fostering 
care  and  love  of  man,  but  all  domestic  animals  are  made  co- 
partners in  the  civilization  of  man,  dependent  upon  it,  recipients 
of  it,  enjoying  the  felicities  of  civilization,  and  in  that  way  they 
are  partners  in  the  concern,  and  are  willing  partners.  They 
choose  it;  they  will  come  to  you.  When  the  horse  is  driven  on 
the  farm,  he  knows  his  oats  are  waiting  for  him. 

The  President — The  next  is  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Bolton,  Cleveland,  O.,  which  she  has  sent,  entitled:  **  Homes 
for  Dogs."     We  will  listen  to  that  now,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  paper  began  with  an  account  of  **  The  Shelter- 
ing Home  for  Animals,"  founded  in  Brighton,  a  suburb  of 
Boston,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford.  The  objects  of  this  home 
for  animals  are:  **  First,  to  aid  and  succor  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  city;  second,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick, 
abused  and  homeless  animals ;  third,  to  find  good  homes  for  all 
those  who  come  to  the  shelter,  as  far  as  possible;  fourth,  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  humanity  toward  dumb  creatures  by  prac- 
tical example."  Beside  the  home  for  the  superintendent,  there 
is  a  long,  one-story  brick  building,  divided  by  wire  partitions 
into  compartments,  to  accommodate  dogs.  Each  has  a  bench 
to  sleep  on,  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  which  may  be  covered 
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with  hay  or  straw.  The  building  is  heated.  A  large  yard 
adjoins  the  house  where  the  dogs  exercise  and  play  together. 
*  *  *  Not  far  away  is  the  cat  house,  a  two-story  structure 
with  tiers  of  shelves  on  every  side,  covered  with  hay,  where 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cats  may  lie  in  the  sun  and  sleep  when 
not  exercising  in  the  large  wire-covered  play  grounds.  The 
males  and  females  are  in  separate  parts  of  the  house.  The 
writer  dwelt  upon  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  domestic 
animals  and  the  need  of  some  different  arrangement  whereby 
the  license  law  should  not  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  pc^or 
man's  children  of  their  pets.  She  described  the  Frances  Power 
Cobbe  Refuge,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  maintained  as  a  labor 
of  love  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elster,  cultivated  and  humane  people. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Bolton  for  it. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Olney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  followed 
with  an  address  upon  **The  Interesting  of  Children  through 
already  existing  Church  Societies."  Miss  Olney  prefaced  her 
paper  with  a  few  words  relative  to  the  ciuestion:  How  shall  we 
interest  parents  and  teachers?  If  once  these  are  interested  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  in 
this  cause.     We  give  the  author's  summary: 

Mothers,  teachers  and  all  workers  with  the  younjij  should  have  a  deep 
interest  in  Band  of  Mercy  work.  Through  it  the  (juestion  "How  can  I 
teach  your  children  gentleness,  and  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence  for 
life?"  is  answered. 

Fifty  years  after  the  first  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  was 
organized,  it  seemed  strange  to  an  earnest  Christian  woman  to  be  warning, 
fioing,  and  imprisoning  adults  for  cruelty,  and  not  trying  to  educate  the 
children  to  l>e  thoughtful  and  kind.  As  a  result,  for  twenty-two  years  in 
England,  and  fifteen  years  in  America,  we  have  had  an  ever-increasing 
army  of  boys  and  girls  and  older  friends  banded  together  to  encourage 
each  other  in  waging  a  peaceful  warfare  against  cruelty  and  the  conse- 
quent crime. 

Every  city,  town  and  neigh boi  hood  where  the  work  is  undertaken  and 
faithfully  continued  must  receive  a  blessing.  Every  school,  Sunday 
School,  and  Junior  Society  may  have  a  share  in  its  mission  of  teaching — 
yes,  and  living  the  reality  of  the  Angel's  song,  '•On  earth,  jxjace,  good 
will  toward  men,"  and  toward  all  our  Heavenly  Fathers  defenceless 
creatures.  God  himself,  I  say  with  all  reverence,  is  the  founder  of  the 
Universal  Band  of  Mercy.  His  word  alone  is  a  comprehensive  text  book 
to  teach  us  how  to  preach  by  our  daily  lives  the  blessed  gospel  of  kindness. 
The  Band  of  Mercy  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  child  with  the  sanctity  of 
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the  life  of  everything  that  lives  and  that  when  because  of  the  harmfulness 
of  any  creature  or  because  of  accident,  or  infirmity,  its  life  must  be  taken, 
it  should  be  done  in  the  most  expeditious  and  painless  manner.  In  the 
years  to  come,  if  it  were  possible  for  every  child  in  the  present  to  receive  a 
humane  education,  wars  would  cease,  station  houses,  jails  and  prisons  be 
uninhabited;  and  the  full  meaning  be  realized  of  the  familiar  words: 

*'  Hushctl  be  the  accents  of  sorrow  and  mourning; 
Zion  in  triumph  bejj^ins  her  mild  reign." 

The  thought  of  united  effort  is  inspiring.  The  pledge  of  the  Band  of 
Mercy  is  simple.  "I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,  and  will  try 
to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage."  It  has  no  dues.  Each  member  is 
encouraged  to  own.  read  and  lend  humane  literature.  Thus  is  the  true 
Hand  of  Mercy  spirit  nurtured  in  one's  self  and  others. 

In  a  Band  of  Mercy  talk  with  children,  I  invariably  tell  them  that  we 
should  practice  the  Golden  Rule  toward  our  animal  friends,  as  well  as  toward 
persons,  treatmg  them  and  endeavoring  by  our  exami)le  to  get  others  to 
treat  them  just  as  we  should  wish  to  be  treated  if  in  their  places.  Lessons 
of  thoughtfulness,  unselfishness  and  patience  will  thus  l)e  learned,  and  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  practice  any  virtues  toward  the  lower  animals,  and 
to  neglect  to  practice  them  toward  human  beings. 

No  one  is  too  young  to  belong  to  the  Band  of  Mercy.  The  first 
destructive  tendencies  should  be  checked.  Girls  should  not  be  exempted 
from  humane  instruction. 

A  college  president  has  said:  "One  useful  result  of  the  formation  of 
good  habits  is  the  stimulation  of  the  moral  sense  by  the  habitual  perform- 
ance of  worthy  actions.  Let  a  child  be  taught  to  do  habitually  kind  and 
polite  acts  and  speak  kind  words  and  the  spiritual  condition  which  corre- 
sponds to  these  acts  will  not  be  long  in  coming  to  them.  Equally  certain 
is  the  evil  influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  persistent  indulgence  in 
selfish  and  cruel  acts." 

The  thought  that  we  have  many  cruel  customs  to  be  eradicated  by 
our  Christianity  should  stimulate  us  to  educate  the  children  entrusted  to 
our  care,  that  the  coming  generation  may  become  more  humane.  To  this 
end,  let  everyone  take  a  firm  stand  against  every  form  of  cruelty,  especially 
that  decreed  by  fashion,  tlie  docking  of  horses'  tails,  the  use  of  the  cruel 
over-check  and  curb-bit,  the  cropping  of  dogs'  ears  and  the  i)ractice  of 
wearing  the  plumage  of  birds.  Should  not  Christian  women  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  this  fashion  unpopular  and  unfashionable?  Teach 
the  children  to  realize  that  the  birds  are  among  our  best  friends,  protecting 
our  lives  by  feeding  upon  insects  lliat  wouUl  increase  so  rapidly,  if  not 
held  in  check    that  our  vegetatit)n  would  l)e  entirely  destroyed. 

If  there  is  not  a  Hand  of  Mercy  in  your  church  or  neighborhood,  agitate 
the  organization  of  one.  A  well  known  clergyman  .says:  "Since  our 
Saviour  ccmsecrated  tlie  tender  heart  tlie  world  has  been  slowly  and  is  still 
becoming  tender  hearted  also."  What  else  do  all  the  movements  of  our  time 
mean — the.se  societies  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  and  to 
educate  the  young,  not  only  intellectually,  but  to  give  them  true  heart 
culture?     It  means  what  the  sympathetic.  God-like  Jose])h  knew  eighteen 
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centimes  before  Christ,  and  we  know  with  more  certainty  nineteen  centuries 
after — that  the  heart  educated  to  finest  feeling  and  fullest  s>'n[ipathy  is  a 
sigfn  of  the  presence  of  the  jdivine  life  within  us. 

The  Secretary — In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Miss  Eddy,  of  Providence,  and  of  fame, 
has  prepared  a  little  book  of  songs  for  Bands  of  Mercy  and, 
particularly,  for  Junior  Humane  Societies,  and  for  such  use  in 
public  schools  as  may  be  accorded  them.  I  am  very  glad  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  Convention  to  this  little  book,  entitled: 
'*  Songs  of  Happy  Life."  If  any  of  you  are  interested  in  it, 
and  if  such  a  book  is  desired  for  your  Children's  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  and  Junior  Humane  Societies,  Miss  Eddy 
would  be  very  glad  to  make  some  arrangement  with  you.  She 
is  selling  the  book  at  less  than  cost. 

Rabbi  Isidore  Lewinthal,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. — Mr.  Presi- 
dent :  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  know  that 
the  Nashville  Humane  Society,  several  years  ago,  while  Chan- 
cellor Garland  was  living,  made  efforts  to  get  our  public 
schools  interested  in  this  work,  and  also  the  ministers  of  various 
denominations:  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  promises  were  made 
at  the  time,  that  this  work  was  to  be  taken  up  in  the  various 
churches.  I  was  asked  regarding  the  work,  although  it  was 
superfluous  to  take  it  up  in  our  Sunday  School,  as  our  children 
are  thoroughly  taught  as  to  this  work.  **  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  so  that  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,"  is  a  well  known  maxim.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  work  has  been  ever  followed  up  in  this  city.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hoke  can  answer  that  question. 

The  President — Do  you  ask  whether  there  are  any  Bands  of 
Mercy,  or  any  organization  that  has  taken  up  this  work  along 
this  line,  among  the  children? 

Rabbi  Lewinthal — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoke — I  rather  regret  the  parties  are  not  here  to  speak 
for  themselves  on  this  line.  There  were  a  number  of  Bands  of 
Mercy  here  in  the  public  schools,  several  years  ago.  When  the 
evangelistic  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  was  here,  I 
think  about  3,000  were  enrolled.  The  various  teachers  in  the 
schools  showed  some  interest  at  the  time,  but  I  think  it  has 
subsided.     It  has  died  out. 

Upon  motion  the  convention  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  bv  President 
Shortall. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Barthell»  a  prominent  member  of  the  Nash- 
ville Bar,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  read  a  paper  entitled: 
**  The  Needs  of  Tennessee  in  the  Direction  of  Humane  Work." 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  give  this  paper  in  full,  so  skillfully 
was  the  topic  handled.     We  are  able  to  give  only  parts  of  it : 

It  was  not  until  1881,  that  Tennessee  enacted  any  laws  at  all  for  the 
furthenince  of  the  work  of  kindness.  Until  that  time  it  was  either  presumed 
that  the  dictates  of  l\umanity  were  stronj^  en<»u>^h  to  protect  the  weak,  or 
else  no  presumptions  whatever  were  indulge<l  in.  But  in  1881  our  General 
Assembly  enacted  laws  for  the  protec^tion  of  dumb  animals,  which  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  These  statutes  made  it  a  misdemeanor  cruelly  to 
treat  any  dumb  animal ;  they  invest  every  ap])ointee  of  the  i)resident  of  a 
Humane  St)ciety  with  jx>lice  ])owers;  they  authorize  the  destruction  of 
animals  hopelesslj*  diseased  or  hurt :  and  more  than  this,  these  statutes  did 
what  has  never  been  done  in  this  State  in  respect  to  any  other  antici])ated 
human  action;  tliey  enacted  that:  "No  injunction  shall  be  panted  against 
such  scK'iety,  or  attorney,  or  its  officers  or  ajj^ents,  exce])t  U]>on  motion,  after 
due  notice  and  hearing  thereof." 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  purj)ose  of  the  wht)le  act  can  be  given  than 
by  quoting  the  last  section  thereof.  It  is  as  follows:  •*  In  this  article  and  in 
ever}'  law  of  this  State,  pas.sed  and  which  may  be  passed,  relating  to  or 
affecting  animals,  the  singular  shall  include  the  plural ;  the  words  animal  or 
dumb  animal  shall  be  held  to  include  ever}'  livHng  creatm*c;  the  words 
torture,  torment  or  cruelty  shall  be  held  to  include  every  act,  omissitm  or 
neglect  whereby  imjustiliable  pain,  suffering  or  death  is  caused  or  permitted ; 
and  the  words  owner  and  i)erson  shall  be  held  to  include  cor])orations  as 
well  as  individuals." 

Vou  will  thus  see  that  as  far  as  the  dumb  animal  is  concerned,  Tennessee 
needs  no  new  legislation  for  its  pn)tection. 

We  are  ])ractically  barren  of  statutory  law  for  the  protection  of  children, 
but  a  recent  occurrence  in  this  city  may  serve  as  an  illustration  that  we  are 
not  without  remedies  for  the  evils  which  surround  them,  nor  of  persons  who 
are  willing  to  enforce  them:  A  seven-year-old  girl,  the  child  of  a  lewd 
mother,  was  in  the  custody  of  its  grandmother,  who  was  addicted  to  drink, 
and  probably  also  lewd.  One  of  our  citi/cns  went  into  the  grandmother's 
house,  forcibly  took  the  child,  and  had  her  ])laced  in  the  Randall  Cole 
Industrial  School,  a  noble  charity  founded  by  one  of  Nashville's  foremost 
men,  and  maintained  by  the  Stiitc.  The  mother  em])loyed  able  counsel 
and  instituted  habeas  cor])us  proceedings  to  regain  possessicm  of  her  child. 
Probably  no  suit  of  recent  days  has  been  harder  fought,  but  Judge  Bcmner 
took  the  broad  and  liumane  view  of  the  matter  which  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  were  sure  that  he  would  take,  and  holding  that  his  tirst  duty  was  to  the 
child,  and^that  the  law  was  more  concerned  in  its  proper  care  than  in  the 
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satisfaction  of  the, love  of  a  dissolute  mother,  to  its  hurt,  dismissed  the  writ 
and  remanded  the  child  to  the  Industrial  School,  where  it  is  now  being 
cared  for  with  a  healthful  environment,  and  a  hijjfh  reganl  for  its  future 
usefulness  to  the  community. 

It  would  be  but  giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  to  state  that  the 
citizen  who  thus  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  siive  a  human 
being  and  a  soul,  was  our  present  County  Court  Judge,  Jno.  C.  Ferris,  who 
has  done  more  child-saving  work  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  world,  he 
having  in  the  past  2S  years  rescued  and  found  homes  for  nearly  2,000  chil- 
dren. With  such  a  record  any  man  might  well  go  to  his  reward — if  the 
world  could  spare  him. 

We  have  the  law,  then,  .so  what  do  we  need  in  the  directicm  of  humane 
work?  First,  we  need  a  live  public  sentiment.  I  say  live  public  sentiment 
because  there  is  plenty  of  good  healthful  sentiment  on  such  subjects  in 
Tennessee.     The  onlv  trouble  is  that  it  lies  dormant. 

After  referring  to  the  Randall  Cole  Industrial  School,  Mr. 
Barthell  said : 

We  could  well  afford  to  have  a  few  more  institutions  of  like  character. 
I  had  almost  said  that  they  were  what  we  need,  but  I  know  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  made,  and  the  great  work  being  done  by  children's  home 
finding  societies,  and  agree  with  them  that  asylums  are  not  needed,  except 
as  a  step  toward  the  real  home  finding,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  the  work 
of  these  noble  organizations  may  be  so  thorough,  so  widespread,  and  so 
successful,  that  even  the  asylums,  which  for  years  liave  been  looked  upon 
as  the  great  thing  to  be  desired,  will  have  ser\'ed  their  usefulness  and 
passed  away,  yielding  to  the  home  the  care  of  their  wards,  and  live 
only  in  hallowed  memor\'. 

What  is  it  then  that  Tennessee  needs  in  the  direction  of  humane  work? 
As  said  before  we  need  a  live  public  sentiment;  we  need  to  see  the  things 
that  are  around  us.  We  nee<l  to  meet  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  be 
reminded  that  your  mission  is  one  of  love  and  kindness.  We  need  to  meet 
men  and  women  of  broad  culture  and  tender  sympathies  who  have  not  held 
the  almighty  dollar  so  cl(»se  to  their  eyes  that  it  has  shut  out  the  world 
bevond.  We  need  to  be  reminded  more  and  more  everv  dav  that  while  "the 
.survival  of  the  fittest"  may  be  a  correct  premise  for  the  scientist  to  work 
from — yet  it  is  a  miserably  jxK)r  inile  to  govern  one's  life  and  actions  by. 
We  need  to  learn  to  l(K)k  upon  the  engines  of  war  only  as  a  means  of 
a.ssuring  pexice;  and  to  recognize  peace  as  that  condition  which  exists  when 
there  is  perfect  harmony  between  man  and  man,  and  all  others  of  God's 
creatures. 

We  need  to  learn  to  the  full  the  lessons  of  our  centennial  jubilee,  and 
learning  them,  be  able  more  wholly  and  truthfully  and  unreservedly  and 
gladly  and  enthusiastically  to  make  it  a  jubilee  of  peace. 

The  President — It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  present  to  you 
Bishop  Fitzgerald,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a  few  words 
to  us. 
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The  Bishop  prefaced  his  address  by  the  following  remarks: 

Before  entering  into  my  subject,  lest  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
trust  this  Association  will,  at  this  meeting,  make  an  emphatic  utterance  in 
behalf  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  against  Christian  nations.  As 
long  as  the  barbarism  of  war  is  possible  between  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ,  other  brutalities  are  possible.  War  is  the  great  brutalizer.  I^et  us 
help  to  stop  it  soon  and  forever. 

The  address  of  Bishop  Fitzgerald  was  a  plea  for  homes. 

Encourage  the  making  of  homes  and  the  ownership  of  homes  by  the 
occupants,  and  take  pains  to  put  orphans  into  homes.  Institutional  philan- 
throphy  can  never  rise  above  the  level  of  the  units  of  our  ]x>pulation. 

There  were  many  flashes  of  wit  in  the  Bishop's  paper  that 
were  effective  in  their  power.     In  closing  he  said : 

The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  judging  from  some  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Pension  Bureau  (however  true  it  may  be  in  other  realms)  has 
not  worked  well  there,  for  multitudes  seem  to  have  survived  who  never 
•*  fit"  at  all — they  got  substitutes. 

They  said  they  had  under  the  confederacy  a  law  that  when  a  substitute 
deserted  they  shot  the  principal.  Now  the  reverend  gentleman  whose 
place  I  took  this  afternoon,  if  I  have  made  a  poor  speech,  shoot  hifn  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  President — We  are  asked  to  listen  to  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Parmelee  on  a  device  that  is  intended  to  ease  the  load  on  a 
horse. 

Mr.  Parmelee  explained  to  the  Convention  the  objects  and 
advantages  of  the  **  Spring  Doubletree,"  which  is  manu- 
factured by  J.  D.  Casson,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  exhibiting  a  sample 
one,  which  was  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  platform. 

The  President — I  would  say  that  our  Illinois  Society  have 
just  bought  a  new  ambulance,  and  I  should  like  to  have  this 
attached  to  it,  and  the  one  we  have  removed.  I  will  put  it  into 
requisition,  Mr.  Casson,  and  I  will  give  you  the  order  for  it 
now. 

The  President— Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
Professor  Veterinary  Science,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. ,  will  now  give  us  a  paper  upon  the  topic :  *  *  The 
Close  Relationship  Existing  Between  the  Veterinary  Profession 
of  To-day  and  Organized  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals." 

The  Doctor  said : 

**  With  regard  to  the  influence  the  veterinar}'  profession  has,  or  ought  Ui 
have  in  this  direction,  it  might  be  stated  that  all  graduates  of  the  modem 
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schools  are,  in  virtue  of  the  profession  they  represent,  honorary  members  of 
humane  societies ;  if  not  actually  enrolled  as  such,  they  are  tacitly  under- 
stood to  exert  this  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  its  application  to 
the  lower  animals.*' 

Some  time  was  given  to  the  injury  often  caused  animals  by 
a  mistaken  kindness,  such  as  overfeeding.  The  lameness  of 
horses  was  dealt  with  as  a  ground  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
humane  societies.  With  reference  to  the  mutilation  of  horses, 
at  the  dictates  of  fashion,  Dr.  Creorge  Fleming  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

"All  unneces.sary,  painful  operations  are  acts  of  cnielty,  and  should  l)e 
disc*ountenanced  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Thase  ojierations  which,  after 
all,  are  only  fashionable  mutilations  of  i)erfect  animals,  should  be  sup- 
pressed, if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  the  influence  of  the  surgeon." 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  modem  veterinary  surgeon  to  aid  us  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  humane  treatment  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  people  that  the  day  of  the  old  *  horse 
doctor  *  is  fast  nearing  its  close,  and  is  being  superscKied  by  a  profession 
that  is  as  honorable  as  it  is  noble,  and  that  has  within  its  ranks  men  of  as 
high  an  order  of  education  and  intelligence  as  characterizes  any  other  of 
the  learned  professions." 

The  President — I  will  say,  following  Dr.  Dalrymple's  able 
paper,  that  the  Veterinary  College  of  Chicago  has  invited  me 
twice  to  address  the  graduating  class,  which  I  have  done  for 
two  years  successively,  addressing  the  students  along  the  lines 
the  Doctor  has  suggested,  and  urging  them  to  consider  carefully 
the  lives  that  are  put  into  their  hands. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Dalrymple,  if  he  would,  under  his  own  name, 
give  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  that  part  of  the  paper  which 
refers  to  lameness,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  published,  and  will 
act  upon  it  in  our  city.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  such 
high  authority  on  the  subject.  When  we  are  trying  to  bring  a 
man,  who  is  driving  a  lame  horse,  to  conviction,  you  can  help 
us  materially  with  such  a  letter,  over  your  signature. 

We  will  now  have  a  paper  from  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell,  of 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  who  we  regret  is  not  able  to  be  with  us. 

The  Secretary — The  Doctor  writes  us,  that  his  heart  is  with 
us,  but  sickness  in  his  family  prevents  him  from  attending  the 
Convention.     The  paper  is  entitled : 
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Scientific  Assassination*. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  American  Humane  Association  is  called  upon  to 
utter  a  protest  against  open  and  confessed  homicide.  Murder,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
secret  crime ;  and  although  child-life,  even  in  America,  is  by  no  means  free 
from  cruelties  that  end  in  infanticide,  yet  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  more  sacred 
than  a  century  ago.  But  a  new  danger  has  arisen,  with  possibilities  that 
touch  us  all.  I  refer  to  what  may  justly  be  called  the  Assassination  of 
Human  Beings  as  a  Method  of  Scientific  Research. 

A  precise  designation  of  the  act  is  by  no  means  easy.  Ordinarily,  we 
should  call  it  murder;  but  murder  implies  malice,  and  here  there  is  no 
hatre<l — but  simply  absolute  indifference  to  the  result.  I  have  called  it 
assass//ni//on,  because  that  word  expresses  what,  to  me,  is  the  chief 
element  of  horror — the  secrecy  that  envelopes  the  act.  There  is  no 
struggling  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  victims,  doomed  to  torment,  disease 
and  death.  The  executioner  is  regarded  as  their  kind  and  sympathizing 
friend.  He  does  not  view  them  with  malevolence,  but  in  the  interests  of 
Science,  he  must  be  indifferent  to  the  pangs  of  his  \nctims,  and  keep  his 
mental  vision  fixed  upon  his  experiment.  If  his  victims  survive  their  tor- 
ments, he  probably  congratulates  them.  If  they  perish,  and  "are  cast 
as  rubbish  to  the  void,"  what  matter,  if  only  the  experiment  be  a  success, 
and  some  new  fact  be  learned? 

In  the  Boston  Transcript  of  September  25,  1897,  there  appeared  the  first 
American  account  of  the  human  vivisections  to  which  I  refer;  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  investigations  had  previously  appeared,  last  July,  in  the  British 
McMiical  Journal,  of  London.  A  certain  phy.sician  in  charge  of  a  quarantine 
st<iti(m  in  South  America,  desiring  to  prove  that  he  had  really  discovered 
the  microbe  producing  yellow  fever,  did  not  hesitate  to  imx^ulate  healthy 
human  beings  with  the  most  fatal  of  infective  diseases  to  prove  his  theory. 
'•  It  is  understood,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Transcript, 
"that  some,  if  not  all  of  the  persons  thus  imK^ulated,  died  of  the  diseased 
This  appears  to  be  admittetl  by  the  experimenter  himself.  Describing  his 
investigations,  he  says: 

"  My  experiments  on  man  reached  the  number  of  five.  In  two  of  the 
individuals  I  tried  the  effect  of  subcutiineous  injections  of  the  germ  culture, 
and  in  the  other  three  that  of  intravenous  injections.  These  fortunate 
trials,  though  few  in  number,  are  sufiicient  to  illuminate  all  the  pathogenic 
mechanism  of  the  disease,  so  obscure  and  so  badly  interpreted  until  now. 
The  injc*ction  of  the  filtered  culture  in  doses  relatively  small  re])roduces  in  man 
typical  yellow  fever.  The  fever,  the  congestion,  the  hemorrhage,  the  vomit, 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  headache,  the  backache,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  the  jaundice,  the  delirium,  the  finat  collapse — in 
fine,  all  that  conjunction  of  symptoms  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
diagnosis  of  yellow  fever — I  have  seen  unrolled  before  my  eyes,  thanks  to 
the  potent  influence  of  the  poison  made  in  my  laboratory." 

What  .seems  most  pitiable  to  me  is  the  helpless  condition  of  these 
victims  of  scientific  reseaR'h.  Whether  men,  women  or  children,  it  was 
nec-e.ssiiry  that  they  should  be  ignorant,  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
connect  their  future  agonies  with  the  kind  old  man  who  had  simply  pricked 
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them  with  a  needle;  they  must  be  so  poor  and  friendless  that  no  one  would 
care  to  interest  the  authorities  in  their  behalf;  and  they  must  be  absolutely 
in  the  experimenter's  power.  All  these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  met. 
Apparently  the  victims  were  newly  amved  emijafrants  from  Europe,  detiuned 
at  a  quarantine  statiim  on  an  island,  doubtless  belonj^ng  to  what  an  Ameri- 
can writer  has  distinguished  as  ''the  lowest  orders  of  the  people" — people 
such  as  were  probably  your  ancestors  and  mine — when  they  set  sail  from 
Europe  two  centuries  ago;  the  '* common  peo])le"  of  modem  society.  For 
some  trifling  ailment  they  submitted  to  inoculations.  Then  they  became 
the  prey  of  fever.  Day  after  day,  the  scientist  doubtless  \4sited  the  bc»dside 
of  his  victims — not  as  a  physician  to  heal  their  disease,  but  only  to  watch 
their  suffering's.  It  may  be  that  he  seemed  the  ver\'  angel  of  pity  and  help 
to  these  p(K>r  creatures,  when  in  reality  he  was  engage<l,  as  he  tells  us,  in 
watching  **the  fever,  the  congestion,  the  hemorrhage,  the  vomit,  the  head- 
ache, the  backache,  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  jaundice,  the 
delirium,  the  yifta/  collapse''  unrolled  before  his  eyes,  •'  thanks  to  the  ]K)tent 
influence  of  the  poison,''  which  he  had  administere<l.  Some  of  us  would 
call  him  a  scientific  murderer.  Is  he  the  type  of  a  scientific  investigator,  to 
whose  memory  society  may  one  day  be  asked  to  pay  its  tribute  of  honor  and 
respect?    Is  he  a  man  whom  science  would  delight  to  honor  to-day? 

I  know  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  **un-scientific  persons  may  be 
inclined  to  criticise  such  investigations;"  and  that  although  they  may  be 
murders,  yet  being  done  in  the  course  of  scientific  investigati()ns,  they  may 
be,  after  all,  a  "pardonable  crime."  (^n  the  contrar\%  it  seems  to  me  that 
possible  utility  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  judgment  of  scientific 
assassinati(ms  like  these.  Granting  all  that  could  ]>ossibly  be  claimed  for 
the  usefulness  to  science  of  such  experiments  u])on  human  beings,  we  have 
still  to  meet  the  question,  not  <^)f  their  expediency,  but  of  their  ju.stice. 
Should  we,  either  as  an  Association,  or  as  individuals,  give  <^ur  ai)proval  to 
human  vi\dsecti(ms,  scvretly  begun,  and  like  these  ending  in  tonnent  and 
death,  because  of  any  possibic  utility.^  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}',  have  we  reached  a  point  where  murder  for  any  purpose  whatever 
can  be  made  a  matter  of  ethical  c<)ntroversy?  Is  it  possible  that  science 
can  put  a  gloss  uj^on  some  of  the  most  cowardly  assiissinations  that  the 
imagination  can  conceive?  Are  they  less  than  murder,  because  the  victims 
were  no  relatives  of  ours,  but  pcKir,  ignorant  and  friendless — and  "  strangers 
in  a  strange  land  "  ? 

So<mer  or  later  we  must  answer  these  (juestions,  for  such  ex])eriments  as 
these  if  condoned  by  public  sentiment,  may,  at  no  distant  day.  find  repeti- 
tion in  our  country.  Indeed,  even  now,  similar  investigations  are  not 
imknown.  Within  the  past  ye^ir,  in  public  h(»si)itals  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland,  scientific  experiments  have  been  made  upon  human  beings — 
experiments  having  no  relation  to  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  individual  patient  upon 
which  they  were  performed;  experiments  which  in  some  cases  ended  in 
death.  Possibly  death  would  soon  have  occurred  in  any  case;  but  must  a 
new  horror  be  added  to  the  pn^ess  of  dying?  It  is  the  province  t)f  our 
Humane  Societies  to  protest  against  the  wrongs  done  to  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  among  the  resolutions 
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which  shall  receive  your  hearty  approval,  there  may  be  one  that  shall 
express  the  indignant  condemnation  by  the  American  Humane  Association 
of  this  new  phase  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

The  President — This  paper  reveals  just  what  I  have  ex- 
pected; having  read  the  accounts  of  the  horrid  and  cruel 
destruction  of  life  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  millions  of 
animals,  I  have  been  expecting  every  year  to  hear  of  the  experi- 
menter reaching  man — perfectly  logical,  this  is.  Now  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  take  cognizance  of  this  paper 
of  Dr.  Leffingwell's,  and  formulate  and  present  a  Resolution 
upon  this  subject.     (See  Resolution  near  close  of  Report) 

Dr.  T.  A.  Atchison,  a  physician  well  known  to  Nashville 
people,  is  with  us,  and  is  to  address  us.  I  invite  him  to  the 
platform. 

Dr.  Atchison  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation :  I  shall  make  my  remarks  very  brief.  Cruelty — that,  is  an  inherent 
quality  of  man ;  it  is  unknown  to  the  lower  animals.  Murder  is  an  accom- 
plishment peculiar  to  the  human  race,  unknown  to  the  lower  animals. 
There  must  be  a  psychological  reason  for  this.  An  animal  will  kill  for  the 
purpose  of  food,  and  when  it  kills  it  kills  as  painlessly  as  possible.  Science 
could  not  devise  a  more  painless  method  of  destroying  life  than  the  present 
method  employed  by  animals.  Animals  combat,  but  not  for  murder  or 
death.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  combatants  3nelds,  the  combat  ceases.  There 
is  no  malevolence  in  a  combat  with  animals,  nor  cruelty  in  the  death 
inflicted  for  that  purpose ;  so  this  reprehensible  quality  is  the  attribute  of 
man  exclusively.  How  do  you  account  for  it?  There  must  be  a  reason. 
Man,  being  the  primate,  has  been  too  much  petted,  and  too  much  spoiled; 
has  made  too  much  of  himself,  and  has  belittled  everything  else.  Give  a 
man  power — it  might  be  true  of  lower  animals,  I  don't  know — but  when 
he  declares  himself  Lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute,  he  understands  that  as 
being  an  unlimited  license  to  crucify  it ;  and  not  only  does  he  extend  this 
function  of  cruelty  to  the  lower  animals,  but  to  his  own  race.  He  actually 
takes  a  perverted  psychological  pleasure  m  inflicting  pain.  In  the  early 
days  of  Rome  when  bloodshed,  treachery  and  mutilation  attracted 
millions  of  people  to  the  arena,  this  order  of  degradation  was  exceedingly 
attractive  to  all  classes.  And  even  now,  if  you  were  to  announce  that 
some  poor  wretches  were  to  be  hanged  some  two  or  three  miles  from  this 
city  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  city  would  pour  out  its  popula- 
tion to  witness  it.  It  is  a  pleasurable  sensation  to  man  delightful,  nothing 
comparable  to  viewing  suffering — if  it  is  some  other  fellow  that  suffers. 
I  think  it  has  grown  out  of  egotism.  He  has  been  told  he  is  the  special 
object  of  the  protection  of  Di\nDe  Providence;  that  he  is  a  special  creation, 
and  that  he  is  elected  Lord  of  the  Universe ;  that  he  is  the  vicegerent  of 
high  heaven;  a  great  man,  a  great  somebody.     If  there  is  any  one  thing 
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more  characteristic  in  a  man  than  another,  it  is  his  egotism   in  assuming 
that  all  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  to  himself. 

He  has  regarded  the  suffering  of  others  a>  a  sort  of  show.  I  do  not 
think  he  understands  it,  nor  understands  that  the  physiological  law  is  that 
all  of  God's  creatures  are  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  Where 
every  creature  possesses  a  nerve,  that  is  a  vehicle  of  sensation,  and  the 
normal  flow  of  sensation  is  always  pleasant.  The  interruption  of  the 
normal  flow  from  any  cause  is  pain.  The  only  differonee,  then,  in  our 
order  as  beings  is  the  difference  of  degree.  Nevertheless,  it  is  practically 
true  that  all  creatures  possessing  nervous  systems  have  sensation,  and  the 
normal  flow  of  that  sensation  is  i)leasure.  and  the  interruption  of  that 
normal  flow,  painful,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned  by  humanity.  The 
scope  of  pain  is  not  limited  to  the  physical  organism  but  it  includes  the 
mind.  The  moral  princii)le  is  a  subject  of  pain,  and  a  harsh  word  upon  a 
sensitive  person  is  as  cruel  a  torture  as  the  infliction  of  a  lash  is  upon 
others.  So  you  will  have  to  take  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  humanitarian  reforms.  There  is  great  danger  in  pity  of  this  kind 
degenerating  into  sentimentalism.  Let  us  stick  to  the  solid  ground,  and 
understand  what  pain  is.  Now  we  can  go  into  hysterics  over  a  poor  dog 
or  cat,  but  let  me  tell  you  there  are  vagabond  dogs  and  cats  as  well 
as  vagabond  men,  the  one  deserving  sympathy  no  more  than  the  other. 
They  deserve  reproof,  reform,  education,  or  extermination,  if  you 
please.  T  would  not  have  any  more  desire  to  protect  a  tramp,  a  vagabond 
man.  a  murderous  man.  a  cruel  man,  than  T  would  a  kicking  horse  or 
a  snarling  dog.  Sympathy  may  be  overdone ;  alms  may  be  overdone ;  you 
may  sow  alms  and  reap  paupers,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  being 
done  in  this  country  now;  you  may  build  orphan  asylums  and  have  no 
homes;  a  very  convenient  and  cheap  way  tor  some  parents  to  get  rid  of 
their  children.  The  way  is  to  bring  men  up  to  their  duties,  and  the  way  is 
to  make  them  give  their  children  and  their  families  proper  care,  and  this  is 
to  be  done  by  enacting  pro])er  laws.  I  believe  the  home  is  the  unit  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  the  representation  of  the  race,  and  where  there  are  no 
homes,  there  are  no  morals,  no  encouragement  for  self  government,  no 
healthy  normal  constitution,  human  sympathy,  human  feelmg.  Men 
ought  to  be  forced  to  take  care  of  their  homes. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  another  reason  why  cruelty  exists  in  the 
land,  and  it  is  a  potent  reason.  Kgotism  is  one;  alcoholism  is  another.  I 
have  not  time  to  discuss  the  physioloj^ical  action  of  alcohol,  nor  have  I 
time  to  discuss  its  historical  relations,  but  it  has  hetMi  the  bane  of  human 
nature  ever  since  man  had  an  existence. 

Alcoholism  results  in  paralysis  of  the  moral  centers,  and  in  an  utter 
extinction  of  all  the  relined  sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  human  nature. 
The  drunkard  would  wrest  from  his  wife  the  hard  earnings  of  the  wash 
tub  by  which  she  provides  food  for  her  children,  and  get  drunk  on  it, 
leaving  his  half  clad  children  in  the  street  to  starve.  The  drunkard  is  the 
wife  beater,  the  bad  citizen,  who  fills  the  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  whose 
children  fill  the  asylums.  So  long  as  this  liquor  habit  dominates  the  human 
race  none  of  us  are  wholly  exempt  to-day  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
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drink  habit.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  alcoholic  beverage,  the  millenium 
might  have  been  here  to-day  in  all  its  glory,  in  all  its  magnificence,  in  all 
its  dreams  of  health  and  happiness.  The  lion  might  have  been  lying  down 
with  the  lamb.  It  is  the  drink  habit  which  is  enthralling  and  destroying  the 
human  race,  and  neither  this  humane  society  nor  any  other  humane  society 
will  ever  accomplish  its  work  until  it  begins  at  the  beginning ;  until  it  rolls 
away  this  stone  from  the  sepulchre.  It  is  a  physiological  law  I  am  dealing 
with,  it  is  no  theory;  I  am  not  even  a  member  of  a  temperance  society.  I 
am  not  a  pro])agandist :  lam  a  physician.  I  am  teaching  physiology.  I 
am  teaching  the  truths  of  physiology  demonstrated  upon  man,  and  u])on 
the  lower  animals,  and  am  absolutely  certain  that  this  drug  leaves  its 
effects  upon  the  centers  of  moral  consciousness  primarily,  but  not  exclu- 
sively; and  some  must  fall  victims  of  alcoholic  disease,  others  have  their 
intellect  disturl>ed,  but  there  is  not  a  habitual  drunkard  who  does  not  have 
his  moral  nature  perverted.  Now  I  drop  these  suggestions,  take  them 
for  what  they  are  worth ;  every  man  is  an  egotist,  he  will  sacrifice  any 
other  life  to  gratifj-  his  egotism. 

And  look  at  our  lady  friends ;  it  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  that  a  woman 
can  do  anything  wrong,  but  she  will  sacrifice  a  whole  flock  of  beautiful 
birds  to  dcL'orate  her  bonnet;  nor  have  even  lizards,  l)eetles  and  bugs  of 
every  description  escaped.  Now,  ladies,  in  gratifying  the  ego,  you  forget 
the  humanitarian  parL 

And  look  at  your  tishormen  and  your  huntsmen;  the  ego  crops  out 
tlicrc.  I  have  seen  ministers  of  the  (lospel  elated  just  as  much  over  their 
angling  as  your  friend  Dr.  Walton  was.  The  fish  struggling,  giving 
horrible  expressions  of  pain,  and  the  placid  fisherman  smiling.  They  go 
forth  annually  with  their  guns  and  caW  it  recreation  to  maim  and  to  wound. 
This  is  the  old  leaven  cn)pping  out.  It  is  cruelty — not  to  kill,  but  it  is 
cruelty  to  maim;  it  is  cruelty  to  wound.  Death  is  anesthesia;  death  is 
delightful,  death  is  a  function,  a  necessity.  The  all  wise  and  merciful 
Providence  never  intended  death  to  be  painful.  The  most  beiiutiful  visions 
ever  conceived  of  we  can  learn  from  the  ex])ressions  of  the  dying.  "Oh, 
how  beautiful!  How  gorgeous  the  rainbow!  "  "  How  joyful  I  "  Never  a 
groan  <ir  any  expression  of  pain ;  that  does  not  belong  to  death.  Cruelty 
is  not  necessarily  in  killing,  but  in  wounding  and  maiming  and  causing 
suffering  needlessly  to  animal  life.     That  is  cruelty. 


The  President — We  are  very  niueh  obliged  to  you,  Doctor, 
foi'  your  interesting  address. 

The  Rev.  \V.  R.  Lord,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presented  a 
paper,  entitled:  **The  Third  Commandment."  We  give  the 
author's  summary: 


Tlic  ICuropean  and  American  world  is  beginning  to  licar  the  word  of  a 
luw  revelation,  and  to  be  touched  in  consetiuence  by  a  new  feeling.  A 
revelation  (and  by  revelation  I  mean  only  a  discover)-)  declared  by 
.seientists  and  philosophers  as  something  ])lainly  to  be  seen,  by  .jx)ets  and 
artists  as  something  simply  to  be  felt.     The  discovery,  namely,  that  God  is 
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in  every  part  of  this  world,  and  of  all  worlds,  as  the  ver^'^  soul  of  all  beinj^. 
**  God  with  us,"  not  alone  in  the  form  of  man,  not  alone  in  the  vitality  and 
beauty  of  the  livinp^  creature  and  Hower,  but  with  us  and  in  us  in  the 
despised,  and  by  us,  degraded  matter.  So  that  it  is  no  lonjjfer  G<x1  and 
Nature,  but  literally  God  in  Naturt\ — and  Nature  in  God. 

The  Christian  world  is  beg^'nning  to  hear  a  new  voice  out  of  the 
conscious  earth  itself,  a  newer  form  of  the  New  Commandment  of  love,  a 
Third  Commandment,  if  I  may  so  call  it:  "Thou  shalt  also  love  Nature." 
God,  Man,  Nature — these  three,  and  in  each  of  these  the  same  jxnver  and 
love.  We  use  the  word  "Commandment"  as  an  accomm<Klation.  There 
are  no  commandments  in  the  sphere  of  love.  But  for  the  4:)urpose  of  this 
address  we  will  call  our  subject  *'  The  Third  Commandment." 

Nature  worship  belonged  in  the  beginning  to  all  religions  and  is  only  the 
spontaneous  recognition  in  the  child  mind  of  the  races  of  the  divine  Presence 
in  the  objective  world. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Eastern  religions  have  never  lost  this 
idea.  It  has  mamtained  its  place  through  the  ages,  and  if  these  religions 
have  one  lesson  above  another  to  give  to  us  of  the  West  it  is  in  just  this 
direction. 

But  we  of  Europe  and  America  are  religiously  the  offspring  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  we,  being  their  religious  heirs,  cannot  through  them 
enter  into  the  ineffable  joy  of  God  in  Nature.  The  Hebrew  ])eo])le's  early 
religion,  was  a  Nature  worship.  But  when  the  Hebrew  prophets  appeared, 
the  message  they  delivered  was  growingly  an  a])peal  of  their  peo])le  to  a 
morally  holy  God.  They  were  fearful  and  jealous  of  any  diversion  from 
His  worship,  and  like  our  Puritan  forefathers  with  reference  to  art  in 
the  churches,  sought  to  destroy  rather  than  to  purify  that  with  which  so 
much  corruption  was  associated.  So  that  increasingly  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  became  a  holy  being  withdrawn  from  the  Nature  world  as  also  to 
a  considerable  degree  from  the  human  world.  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  a  man 
might  neglect  the  support  of  his  own  parent  by  dcKlicating  his  property  to 
God.  As  Jesus  himself  charged  them,  ye  siiy  to  parents  "  That  wherewith 
thou  mightest  be  profited,"  that  is,  support efl  "by  me,  is  dedicated  tr) 
God,"  on  which  account  "ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  anything  for  his 
father  or  his  mother."     (Mark  7:11  and  12. ) 

Now,  it  seems  that  Jesus'  new  word  to  the  world,  whatever  else  it 
contains,  according  to  our  separate  ways  of  thinking,  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  "  A  iwii'  commandment 
give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  lo'i'c  one  anoihery     (John  13:  84. ) 

It  is  no  longer  that  man  should  die  for  God,  but  "ye  ought  to  lay  down 
your  lives  for  the  brethren."     (1  John,  3:  16). 

I  can  only  indicate.  It  is  only  in  the  very  modem  times  that  i)eople  of 
the  Christian  church  are  awakening  to  this  simple  revelation  of  Jesus, — love 
to  man. 

But  .suppose  the  kmgdom  of  God  and  man  were  already  identified ;  that 
it  was  by  everyone  practically  recognized,  there  would  still  be  a  great  realm 
outside  this  kingdom,  namely,  the  realm  of  Nature,  concerning  which 
genuine  Christian  men  and  women  are  even  now  atheistic;  that  is,  to  them, 
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it  contains  no  immediate  manifestation  of  the  veritable  presence  of  God. 
The  thought  that  determines  the  conduct  of  men  as  individuals  and  as 
bodies,  is  that  the  mysterious  constant  forces  of  Nature,  though  in  some 
forms  animate,  are  unconscious  mechanical  things,  that  may  be  irrever- 
ently used,  carelessly  misused,  or  brutallj'  abused. 

But  a  new  thought  and  a  new  consciousness  is  being  uttered  by  the 
prophets  and  seers  of  the  modern  time,  which  the  world  is  beginning  to 
hear  and  imderstand. 

Such  a  consciousness  of  the  immediate  and  real  presence  of  Grod  in 
this  mighty  realm  of  Nature  must  work  a  stupendous  change  in  the  practical 
life  of  <nir  world.  How  must  it  give  pause  to  our  irreverent  men  and 
women  to  realize  that  what  we  touch  and  see  is  not  a  -work  of  Gwl,  but  the 
very  Power  itself  whose  manifesting  im])resses  us.  What  added  wonder 
and  beauty  will  the  world  tiikeon  when  looking  ujxjnits  fair  face  we  behold 
not  as  it  were,  a  ])ictnre  painte<l,  but  the  countenance  of  God  himself. 


The  President — You  will  give  me  your  attention  a  moment, 
if  you  please.  1  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hoke, 
from  Mrs.  Marion  C.  Jordan,  Andover,  Mass.,  who  has  given 
herself  up  to  this  stniggle,  and  has  written  a  great  deal  upon 
the  subject  of  *'  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  in  the  way 
of  tracts  and  leaflets,  and  claims  to  be  in  financial  distress  over 
the  matter.  She  knows,  I  dare  say,  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
directly  for  her,  but  she  asks  us  to  say  to  those  present  that  she 
would  be  glad  of  any  help  no  matter  how  small,  that  will  come 
to  the  hearts  of  any  members  of  the  Association. 

Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft — I  would  move  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed,  and  I  would  suggest  Dr.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Miss  Olney,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  examine  into  this  case. 

Dr.  Lord — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  prevailed.  The  Convention  then  adjourned 
until  9  A.  M.  Friday. 

THIRD  DAY,  OCTOBER  15rn. 

MORNING. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  by  the 
President. 

The  President — The  first  thing  in  order  this  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  will  be  the  Reports  of  Committees,  and  the 
first  Committtee  I  will  call  upon  will  be  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  Dr.  Lord,  if  you  are  ready,  you  will  please  offer 
your  report. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  read  by  Dr.  Lord,  voted  on 
and  adopted : 

lVAvre*as,  It  has  been  currently  reported  in  public  journals  that  a  dis- 
tinguished South  American  physician,  engaged  in  scientific  researches, 
after  vivisecting  a  large  number  of  the  higher  animals,  has  not  hesitated 
to  inoculate  patients  confined  in  a  public  institution  with  the  germ  poison 
of  yellow  fever^  causing  them  to  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  that  dread 
disease,  and  terminating  in  death ;  and 

Whereas^  These  atrocious  exjjeriments,  so  far  from  exciting  in  this 
country,  universal  condemnation  and  abhorrence,  have  t)cen  declared  to  be 
scientifically  useful,  and  therefore.  ])erhaps,  a  'pardonable  crime"; 
therefore, 

Resohuui^  Tliat,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  correctly  reported,  The 
American  Humane  Association  in  Convention  assembled,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  hereby  would  record,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  its  utter 
detestation  and  condemnation  of  such  scientific  trifling  with  human  life. 
It  does  not  l>elieve  that  any  possible  utility  to  science  can  diminish  the 
guilt  of  murders  like  these;  or  that  the  secret  poisoning  of  human  l)eings 
should  in  the  least  degree  Ix?  condoned  because  the  victims  were  friendless 
and  p(K)r.  It  views  with  horror  and  amazement  the  assertion  that  scientific 
experiments  re.sulting  in  death  have  been  made  in  certain  public  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  and  it  therefore  calls  upon  the  scientific  and  medical 
societies  of  the  United  States  to  join  with  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion in  unreservedly  condemning  the  subjection  of  human  Ixiings — patients 
in  asylums,  hospitals  or  other  public  institutions,  to  any  form  of  scientific 
experimentation. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  not  proper  for  the  American  Humane  Association 
to  endorse  any  humane  journal,  however  excellent,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  private  interest,  that  therefore  it  rescind  whatever  action  in  the 
past  has  looked  in  this  direction.  The  only  humane  journals  that  the 
Association  deems  it  wise  to  endorse,  at  the  present  moment,  are  "Our 
Dumb  Animals"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.,  "  Our  Animal 
Friends,"  published  by  the  New  York  S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  the  "Humane 
Journal,"  published  by  the  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  observes  with  great 
disappointment  that  our  millinery  establishments  have  on  sale  large 
quantities  of  birds  of  plumage  and  song.  We  again  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Women  of  America,  on  behalf  of  these  creatures  of  beauty  and 
use,  which  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  groves  and  orchards.  We 
ask  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  human  family  to  refuse  to  assist  in  the 
cruel  decimation  and  destruction  of  these  winged  ministers  of  song  to  the 
human  heart. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  notices  with  deep 
regret  the  continued  absence  from  its  ranks  of  any  representative  of  the 
two  largest  and  most  influential  societies  in  our  country.  We  need  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  these  strong  and  effective  bodies.     And  in 
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order  to  secure  their  co-operation  be  it  farther  resolved,  that  a  committee 
of  three,  with  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  as  chairman,  be  appointed  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  active  and  present  interest  of  these 
IxKlics  in  our  Association. 

Ri'so/'i'eti,  That  the  Association  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  international  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

Rt'soh't'd,  That  il  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  hereafter  our 
programmes  be  so  arranged  that  more  addresses  and  papers  upon  practical 
methods  of  humane  work  be  introduced,  and  that  only  so  many  pai>ers  be 
offered  as  can  be  fully  discussecL 

Kt'so/vt'd,  That  the  American  Humane  Association  sends  its  farewell 
greeting  to  the  people  of  Nashville,  and  would  urge  upon  them  even  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  humane  cause,  in  their  city  and  State.  It  ccmgratu- 
lates  them  in  i)ossessing  so  devoted  and  unselfish  a  champion  of  the  dumb 
and  defenceless  as  they  have  in  Mr.  Matt  Hoke,  and  upon  the  opportunity 
given  them  to  co- operate  with  him  in  so  noble  a  work. 

Ri'so/i't'tf,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  friends  of 
the  cause  in  Nashville,  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  success  of 
the  Convention  and  the  entertainment  of  its  delegates. 

Ki'so/'-i'i't/,  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  the 
Nashville  "  Banner,"  the  *•  American,"  and  the  **  Sun,"  for  their  excellent 
reports  of  the  Convention. 

Rt'soivt'tf,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Associated  Press  for  its  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conventicm. 

Re'so/7'eii,  That  the  choice  of  lociition  of  the  next  Convention  be 
referred  to  the  Sub-Executive  Committee,  the  President  and  Secretary, 
with  power  to  act. 

The  President — The  next  business  in  hand  is  the  Report  oi 
the  Committee  on  Nominations.  Mr.  Parham,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  report  to  the  Association  your  action. 

The  Committee  reported  their  nominations:  For  President, 
John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago;  for  Secretary,  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Fall   River,    Mass.;  for  Treasurer,  E.   C.  Parmelec,  Cleveland. 

They  also  reported  a  few  changes  in  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  the  officers 
named  duly  elected. 

[For  full  report  of  Committee  as  finally  adopted,  see  list  of 
officers,  page  W.  \ 

The  President — Ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  myself 
and  colleagues,  I  beg  to  thank  y<ni  for  this  vote  of  confidence 
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and  to  assure  you  we  will  try  to  serve  the  Association  the 
coming  year  to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  has  handed  its  report  to  the 
Secretary,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Convention  by  reading  it. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  many  who  were  unable  to 
be  present.     Amon^  these  were  the  following: 

President  William  McKinley;  Cardinal  (jibbons,  Baltimore; 
Hon.  \V.  L.  Wilson,  Washington  Lee  University;  Governor 
Robert  L.  Tayh)r,  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  A.  O.  Hacon,  U.  S. 
Senator,  of  Georgfia;  Bishop  T.  X.  Becker,  Savannah;  Gen. 
Jno.  B.  Gordon,  Atlanta;  Rabbi  Max  Heller,  New  Orleans; 
Leo  N.  Levi,  (xalv^eston;  Bisho])  Hugh  M.  Thompson,  Missis- 
sippi; Rev.  Sam  Jones;  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Washington; 
Bishop  Potter,  of  Xew  York:  Bishop  David  Sessums,  New 
Orleans;  Hon.  Holmes  Conrad,  Washington;  Richard  F.  Reed, 
Natchez;  Geo.  T.  Angcll,  Bostcm;  Hon  ]'2merson  ICtheridge, 
Tennessee;  Judge  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  Tennessee;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Kelso,  Toronto,  Can.;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  McTeer,  Marysville,  Tenn.; 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Landon,  Chicago;  l^ishop  Thos.  S.  Byrne, 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  T.  V.  Gatchell,  of  Des  Moines,  la.;  Mrs. 
Elia  M.  Walker,  Chicago;   Mrs.   M.  F.  SclialYter,  New  Orleans. 

His  Excellencv  (iovernor  Robert  L.  Tavlor  then  came  upon 
the  platform  and  introduced  Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  of 
Estil  vSprings,  Tenn.,  as  "a  little  Tennessee  woman,  fragile  in 
form,  but  with  an  intellect  as  strong  as  an  athlete — one  who 
has  given  literature  some  of  its  most  beautiful  contributions. 

Miss  Dromgoole  then  recited  in  an  inimitable  manner 
**The  (iamin  of  the  (iutters, "  which  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  applause. 

The  President-  -You  will  n«)w  li.^ten,  if  you  please,  to  a 
paper  fnmi  Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Hale,  M.  I).,  of  New  ()rlcans, 
upon  **  The  Correlated  Duties  of  the  Humane  Public  and  the 
Medical  I^rofession  in  regard  to  X'ivisection."  We  give  the 
author's  summarv: 

The  possession  <»f  privilej^cs.  whether  purchased  or  bestowed  by  ;<<h»(1- 
will,  carries  with  it  the  presumiJtion  of  duties. 

These  duties  mav  not  alwavs  ])c  aceuratelv  derined.  but  a  strenuous 
public  ojnnion  holds  tlie  privile;<e(l  class  strictly  to  tliose  unwritten  laws 
which  must  always  influence  and  control  society.  No  organization, 
whether  it  be  a  corporation  or  a  profession,  can  be  independent  of  the  law 
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by  whose  permission  it  exists,  and  whose  protection  it  claims  and  receives. 

It  may  not  ])lead  that  no  opinion,  save  its  own  exi)ert  opinion,  has  any 
value  if  a  question  arises  as  to  its  methods  and  conduct. 

An  important  body  of  men  and  women  like  the  medical  profession,  privi- 
leged and  protected  by  law  as  no  other  class  is  protected,  holding  toward  the 
masses  of  men  a  high  and  beneficent  relation,  must  owe  toward  its  public 
duties  commensurate  with  its  privileges.  It  cannot  be  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy, except  by  the  abasement  of  its  own  sol  f-respect  and  the  criminal 
ai>athy  of  its  constituency.  By  no  law,  ethical  or  social,  can  this  profes- 
sion claim  to  exist  independent  of  and  uninfluenced  by  j)ublic  opinion. 
And  yet  this  is  i)recisely  the  claim  which  was  made,  recently,  in  a  state- 
ment put  forth  in  '•  Defense  of  Vivisection'  by  a  number  of  physicians 
and  physiologists,  led  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University.  This 
statement,  to  quote  its  own  language,  sets  forth  "  the  importance  of  animal 
experimentation  for  the  advancement  of  medicine,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  an  expert  opinion  on  that  subject."  That  this  expert  opinion  is  intended 
to  be  final  the  subsequent  drift  of  the  article  shows,  and  the  closing  para- 
graph as.serts  that  'as  to  whether,  under  any  given  circumstances,  an 
experiment  involving  ])ain  should  be  performed,  is  a  matter  which  should 
rest  with  the  responsible  expert  under  whose  direction  the  thing  would  be 
done." 

It  appears  that  scientists  not  only  know^  but  they  demand  that  all 
mankind  shall  bow  to  their  dictum,  and  this  while  there  is,  by  no  means,  a 
uniformity  of  opinion  among  themselves.  It  is  late  in  the  world's  history 
for  such  a  claim  to  be  .senously  put  forth. 

The  genesis  of  medical  colleges  was  then  examincHl,  and  the  questitm 
asked:  **  Are  they  hedged  about  by  any  sjjecial  sanctity?" 

In  many  instances  they  are  organized  like  any  other  stock  company,  a 
faculty  being  chosen  from  among  the  stockholders,  the  financial  profit  of 
the  enteri^rise  depending  mainly  upon  the  number  of  students.  "The 
more  fads  the  more  stiKlents;  the  more  students  the  nioremimey."  *  *  * 
Is  the  idea  to  be  tcjlerated  tliat  this  institution,  cliartercd.  uj)held,  protected 
by  the  State  is  not  amenable  to  its  c<»ntroi  in  all  the  details  of  its  action, nf 
so  the  State  wills?  It  is  idle  to  ])retend  that  the  medical  ])rofession  is  more 
independent  of  mercenan-  considerations  than  any  other  ]:)rofession. 
Vivisection  is  a  capitalized  enterprise.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  be 
speedily  abandoned,  or  survive  only  in  a  few  laboratc)ries  wliere  the  mania 
forexj)eriment  has  gained  ])ossession  of  s<>ine  physiologist.  'JMie  profession, 
we  are  told,  resents  the  regulation  of  vivisection  by  law.  bevause  it  would 
convey  the  imputation  that  the  cx])erinK-nler  will  not  do  all  that  is  neccssiir}- 
to  prevent  sutfering. 

If  the  rights  of  animals  are  safe  in  their  hands,  if  they  can  be  trusted  to 
be  tender  and  humane,  why  do  they  not  take  the  initiative  in  condemning 
such  barbarities  as  Dr.  Watscm's,  reference  to  wliich  has  been  made,  and 
procuring  the  enactment  of  laws  which  shall  prevent  their  re])etition. 

It  was  not,  however,  fair  to  hold  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  strictly 
responsible.  The  average  doctor  knows  very  little  about  vivisection.  He  is 
too  bu.sy  to  analyze  its  claims,  but  he  has  a  great  resi:)ect  for  the  learning 
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and  skill  of  his  famous  brethren,  aiul  takes  tlieir  wonderful  discoveries  ujKm 
trust.  When  the  (!isiip|M)intnient  eonies — as  it  a!  ways  does  come — the  *- sprit 
tic  corps  holds  him  to  an  endorsement  and  su])i>ort  of  all  the  vajj;aries  of  the 
jirofession.  But  his  apj^roval  of  any  seh(Mne  for  the  mitij^ation  of  the  horrors 
of  vivisection  mav  be  reasonably  counted  uimhi.  So  mav  the  countenance 
of  nearly  all  of  the  "irrej^^ulars,"  so  called  — now  very  numerous. 

The  j)ublic  was  urjjfed  strenuously  to  maintiiin  its  own  rijj^ht  of  judjjnient 
and  contn)l  in  this  matter,  and  the  dissc-ntinj;:^  rl^ctors  were  im])lore<i  to 
ct»me  to  its  aid.  A  stn)njjf  concerted  elVorl  made,  simultaneously  in  all  the 
States  would  not  fail  (»f  a  larjj^e  measure  of  success. 

The  President — This  is  a  very  excellent  ])aper  that  you  have 
just  heard  read,  and  1  am  sure  the  Convention  appreciates  it. 

We  are  now  approachin^^r  the  end  of  the  business  of  this 
Convention,  and  as  usual,  thin^^-s  recur  to  us  that  have  been 
forgotten  through  the  sessions.  We  have  had  several  invitations 
from  other  cities  to  this  Association  to  meet  next  year,  one 
from  Omaha,  one  from  Albany.  \.  V.,  one  from  Columbus,  ()., 
one  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  one  from  Des  Moines,  la. 
There  are  several  others,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  cannot 
here  determine  what  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  that  regard,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  time  of  meeting, 
and  therefore  I  would  suggest  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
choice  of  location  of  the  next  Convention  be  referred  to  the 
Sub-Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary  and  the  President, 
with  power  to  act. 

[See  Resolution  passed  and  inserted  with  others.] 

The  attention  of  the  Convention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  tirm  of  Marshall  Field  Cv  Co.,  of  Chicago,  had 
advertised  that  in  its  millinery  department  no  more  ])lumage 
would  be  used  save  that  from  game  birds  and  fowl.  The  Sec- 
retary was  asked  to  write  the  firm  and  learn  from  them  if  this 
were  so;  and  in  case  the  statement  proved  to  be  true  to  publish 
it  in  the  minutes  of  the  Convention  with  an  expression  of  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Association  «)f  tiic  action  taken  by 
this  widelv-known  house.  The  Sccrciarv  ])ublishes  the  letter 
received  in  reply  to  his  incjuiry : 
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marshall  field  &  co. 

Retail  Department — State,  Washington  and  Wabash. 

Chicago,  November  1.  1897. 
Francis   H.   Rowley,    Secretary    The  American    Humane   Associatiofi, 
Fall  River ^  Mass.  : 
Dear  Sir — Replying  to  yoiii*s  of  October  27th,  we  beg  to  say  that  we 
have  advertised  our  millinery  department,  and  in  connection  with  the  same 
have  published  the  following  note: 

**  Recognizing  the  daily  increasing  sentiment  against  the  destruction  of 
song  birds,  our  millinery  department  strives  to  keep  from  offending  any  by 
using,  this  season,  in  the  ornamentation  of  all  hats  sold,  no  plumage  other 
than  that  of  •  game'  birds  and  fowls — to  which  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection."  Yours  truly, 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO. 

The  Secretary — We  have  this  from  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  herebv  tendered  to 
Miss  Will  Allen  Drumgoole  for  the  delightful  address  presented  the  Asso- 
ciation this  morning. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion  of  thanks  with 
which  I  know  we  are  all  heartily  in  accord.  All  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  will  say,  aye ;  contrary,  no.     Carried 

unanimously. 

The  President — I  will   ask  the  members  of  the  Association 

if  anything  further  comes  to  their  minds  for  the  good  of  the 

organization. 

Mrs.  Tifft — I  would  like  to  report  as  a  delegate  from  the 

New  York  State  Society,  that  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  gave 
us  a  day  at  Chautauqua — the  29th  of  July — for  **  Humanitarian 
Day,"  morning  and  evening,  both.  We  had  seven  or  eight 
prominent  speakers — Mr.  Shortall  came  from  Chicago,  one  from 
Minnesota,  and  another  from  St.  Louis — and  it  was  most  inter- 
esting, and  we  hope  it  will  continue.  It  must  be  productive  of 
good.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Humane  Association. 
The  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Humane  Society  had 
charge  of  the  day,  and  provided  the  speakers  and  all.  We 
hope  to  have  a  **  Day  of  Mercy,"  given  us  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic summer  schools,  next  summer,  somewhere  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Then  at  Winona  Paik  in  Indiana,  the  Presbyterians 
gave  us  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  humane  questions. 

The  President — That  is  something  that  had  been  forgotten. 
This  is  the  value  of  these  ten  minutes  of  rest.  This  Associa- 
tion was  represented  by  me  at  Chautauqua  at  the  invitation  of 
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Bishop  Vincent,  and  I  was  there  told,  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  humane  people  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
Bishop  had  consented  to  permit  the  humane  idea  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  amphitheatre.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  the  very  first  thing  he  would  think  of.  I  went 
also  to  Toronto,  and  addressed  the  Association  of  Charities  and 
Correction  on  the  subject.  I  went  also  to  Belfast,  Maine,  at 
their  request,  representing  the  Association  in  each  case. 

The  President — I  intended  to  bring  up  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Convention  the  question  of  publishing  the  papers  that 
were  presented  at  the  World's  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
I  think  I  did  say  something  about  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Convention.  Those  papers  have  never  been  printed.  It  would 
cost,  possibly,  $500  to  $1,000  to  edit  and  print  them  for  distri- 
bution; but,  of  course,  this  Association  has  not  had  $500  or 
$1,000  to  expend  in  this  way.  I  think  I  will  leave  it  with  the 
members  of  this  Convention,  and  trust  some  spirit  will  move 
the  Association  in  this  direction. 

Mrs.  Barber — I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  publishing 
**  The  Appeal  to  the  Clergy  "? 

The  President — That  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  hands.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  myself.  I  will  have  him  write  you,  Mrs. 
Barber. 

The  President — Mrs.  Jones,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 

say  a  few  words. 

In  response  to  the  above  invitation,  Mrs.  Jones,  representing 

work  in  behalf  of  those  employed  in  factory,  mine,  etc.,  spoke 

for  a  few  moments.     She  said : 

*•  There  is  one  thing  that  I  am  particularly  attracted  to  and  interested 
in,  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  and  not  a  member  of  any  par- 
ticular society ;  I  work  entirely  timong  toiling,  suffering  humanity.  They 
are  the  people  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  support  and  take 
care  of  the  nation,  and  I  want  to  draw  your  attention,  not  to  the  animals, 
but  to  the  helpless  children  that  work  in  our  factories.  Those  boys  and 
girls  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  future,  who  will  call  this  nation  to  a 
grander  and  higher  civilization." 

The  President — I  will  receive  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Parmelee  and  seconded,  that  the  Convention 

do  now  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  and  the 

Sub-Executive  Committee. 
Carried. 

J.  A.  Williamette,  Official  Stenographer,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
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C(^N«TrriJTION 


(»I-     IIIK 


AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION 


This  org;iiii/ali<»n  '^liall  Ik-  ontilkKl  iIk'  "  American  iriimanc  Asscx-ia- 
tioii,"  and  shall  consist  of  nine  dHev^atcs  froni  each  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  or  Humane  Society  in  America,  that  shall  signify  a 
desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provide<l  such  dela^ates  shall 
be  recommended  bv  the  st»cieties  which  thev  rei)resent. 

II. 

The  object  of  this  orj^anization  is  to  ])r( cure  such  unity  and  concert  of 
action  as  will  promote  the  objtcts  common  to  the  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and  also  to 
exert  its  influence  and  airl  for  the  enc()uraj«(ement  of  local  humane  societies 
throughout  the  laud. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  President, 
fifty  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  one  Executive 
Committee  cf  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  .sliall  be  ek-cted.  with  such  j)owers  and 
duties  as  shall  be  ])rescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

JV. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall 
be  detennine<l  at  the  j)recediug  meeting,  or  by  the  Kxcnnitive  Committee, 
and  at  such  times  an<l  i)laces  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Hy-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  otlicei"  or  agent  or  member  of  thi>  Association  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  j)et  uninry  liability  on  the  i)art  of  tlu'  .\ssociation  by  his 
acts  or  nmissi<)ns,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on   his  i)art  contrary-  to,  or  in 
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excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority  as  such  officer,  ajsjent  or  member. 

VI. 

No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  clianpjed  except  by  a 
vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  rej^ularly 
called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Soc-iety  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  President  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Association,  with 
the  usual  jxjwers  and  duties  of  such  officer ;  and  he  shall  apiKtint  annually 
six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  constitute  a 
Sub-Executive  Committee,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairmen  of  said  committees. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  :ict,  any  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  selected  bv  him,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 
The  Secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  office. 

IV, 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  accoimt  of  all  re(.*ei])ts  and  pay- 
ments m  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  memlwr.  He 
shall  j>ay  all  bills  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  present'ition  of 
proper  orders  on  the  Siime;  but  nomtmey  shall  be  }xiid  out  by  him  excepting 
ui>on  orders  signed  by  the  President  or  acting  President  and  Secret;iry. 


The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful  things 
I>ertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Associaticm  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and  purposes,  excei)t  that  they  shall  not  incur  any  debt 
beyond  the  fimds  in  the  Treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or  thing  to  render  the 
Association  or  anv  of  its  members  liable.  Five  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chairman  or  of  the 
President  of  this  AssotMation,  who  shall  be  txojlfhio  a  member  thereof. 

Said  Committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  ])owers  to  a  sub-committee  of 
its  members. 
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This  Association  shall  lun-c  ;i  soal.  ihi-  clcvii-e  of  which  shiill  he  the 
follcwiiis:— 


Any  Hy-I,:iw  may  he  itnifmlL-d  at  an 
niL'iiiliers  iirusonl  thoreiil. 

VIII. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

iRt^'ht'd  Statutes  of  tilt-  (JniteJ  States^  luf.  iSjX\ 


fr^ 


Transi'drta  rioN  of  Anjmaf.s. 

Skc.  4380.  No  railroird  company  within  the  United  vStates  whose*  road 
forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other 
animals  are  ctmveved  from  one  Stiite  to  another,  or  the  owners  or  masters 
of  steam,  sailing  or  other  vessels  carryinjj^  or  transportinj>^  cattle,  shetp, 
swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  State  to  another  shall  confine  the  siime 
in  cars,  boats  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  lonj^er  i)eriod  than  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  Siime  for  rest,  water  and 
feeding  for  a  pericKl  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless  ])revented 
from  so  unUxading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  causes.  In  estimating  such 
confinement,  the  time  during  which  the  animals  liavj  been  confined  without 
such  rest  on  connecting  roads  from  which  they  are  received  shall  be 
includeil,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to  ])rohibit  their  continuous 
confinement  beyond  the  peri<Kl  of  twenty -eight  liours,  except  ujxm  contin- 
gencies hereinbefore  stilted. 

I"  I-. V.  [ ) I N I ;    A  \  I  >    W A  r  1  K I N  fJ. 

Skc.  4H87.  Animals  so  unloackKl  shall  be  ])roperly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custcKly  thereof,  or  in 
case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  thm  by  the  railroad  company  or  owners  or 
masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  s«imc  at  the  expense  of  the 
ownier  or  persons  in  custody  thereof;  and  such  comj)any,  owners  or  nuisters 
shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  u])on  such  animals  for  food,  care  and  custtnly 
fumishc»d,  and  .shall  not  be  liable  for  any  detention  of  such  animals. 

I '  I  •.  N  A  r,T \  ,    K  X  r  K  I'T  I  o  N . 

Skc.  4388.  Any  company,  owner,  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowHngly  and  willingly  fails  to  coni])ly  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  fr>r  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  Rut  when  animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other  vessels,  in 
which  they  can  and  do  have  proper  f(K»d,  water.  s])ace  and  op|)ortunity  to 
rt*st,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded  shall  not  apply. 

Ri:COVKR\     ol     I'l  NALT^. 

Sec.  45W9.  The  penalty  created  by  tlie  prev.'eding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  ci\nl  action  in  the  name  (;f  the  L'nited  States  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  Court  of  the   United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where 
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the  violation  may  have  been  comniittwi,  or  the  jierson  or  eorporation 
resides  or  carries  on  its  business;  and  it  shall  bt*  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates  to  prosecute  all  violations 
which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

Knforckmknts  of  Li  K.N. 

Sec.  4;190.  Any  j^erson  or  coqxiration  entitled  to  a  lien  under  section 
t"<»rty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  may  enforce  the"  same  by  a  petition 
tiled  in  the  District  Court  holden  within  the  district  where  the  food,  care 
and  custody  have  be'en  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  propert>' 
resides:  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all  suitable  process  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  lien  by  siile  or  otherwise,  and  t  j  compel  the  payment 
of  all  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  suspenses  of  proceedings  under  the 
l>rovisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Directory  of  Humane  Societies  in  the  United  States, 

as  per  Reports  Received. 

SotU'/y.  Loi'dtion.  /'ri'siJi'tit.  Si\  rr/ary. 

P.  C.  til  Animals Mobile.  Ala Hun.  Kufu.s  Dane K.  R.  (Juattlebaiim 

P.  C.  to  Animals Little  Rock,  Ark O.  S.  Dillon Rees  P.  Horrock» 

Humane Ia>»  An^^les,  Cal C.  C.  Clark Miss  K.  M.  Millanl 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Die^o,  Cal A.  <\.  Xason H.  H.  Palmer 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Francisco,  Cal. ...J.  Z.  Davis C.  K  Holbrook 

P.  C.  to  Children San  Francisco.  Cal.. .  .Col.  Chas.  Sonnta^. .  .\V.  R.  Parnell 

Humane Sacramento,  Cal Geo.  H.  Smith Isidor  Schad 

Humane Denver,  Col W.  S.  Cheesman C.  K.  Whitehead 

Humane Colorado Springs,Col.\V.  F.  Slocum,  Jr K.  B.  Hill 

Humane Hartford,  Conn Rodnev  Dennis C.  K.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wilmington,  Del Dr.  E.  G.  Shortlidge. .  W.  H.  Porter 

P.  C.  t(.  Children Wilmington,  Del Lindley  C.  Kent Miss  M.  H.  Hilks 

Humane Washington,  D.  C A.  S.  Pratt Mrs.  W.  F.  Sto\v«.-!l 

P.  C.  to  Animals Jacksonville.  Fla i).  F*.  Havuns B.  H.  Chadwick 

Humane St.  Augustine,  Fla J.  K.  Rainev.  M.  D Richard  Dale 

P.  C.  to  Animals Atlanta,  Ga J   F.  Burke'. O.  H.  Hall 

P.  C.  to  Animals Augusta,  Ga Henrv  B.  King S.  R.  Craig 

Humane Macon,  Ga R.  E. "Park J.  R.  Kennedy- 
Humane  Chicago,  III John  G.  Shortall B.  F.  Culver 

Humane Aurora,  111 A.  K.  Perry Mrs.  C.  M.  Fairchild-Alk-n 

Humane Champaign,  HI H.  Tre^itt A.  H.  Bryan 

Humane lacksonville.  III A.  C.  Wadsworth Thomas  Catlin 

Humane Kankakee,  III A.  S.  Cutler,  M.  I).  ..  .D.  L.  Durham 

Humane Ottawa,  111 T.  D.  Catlin E.  C.  Swift 

Humane Paris,  III D.  S.  Schenck C.  O.  Chestnut 

Humane Peoria,  III Oliver  White Mrs.  Oliver  Whiu- 

Humane Quincy.  Ill H.  P.  Walton L.  McCarl 

Humane Rockford,  III Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch Mrs.  Robert  Rcw 

Humane Vandalia,  III H.  S.  Humphrey John  A  Bingham 

Humane Indianapolis,  Ind Horace  McKav  '. David  W.  Coffin 

Humane Kvansvillc,  Ind S,  S.  Scantlin'. W.  Warren 

Humane Aurora,  Ind R.  J.  Gardiner Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

Humane Elkhart,  Ind H.  B.  Sykes Ix>uis  M.  Simpson 

Humane Lafayette,  Ind Christian  Mert/. V.  C.  Brown 

Humane Madison.  Ind C.  C.  Cornett I.  W.  IJnck 

Humane Muncie.  Ind Dr.  F.  J.  Bowls E.  E.  Sonnanstene 

Humane Richmond,  Ind J.  Edgar  IlifT Mrs.  Frank  Clark 

Humane South  Bend,  Ind j<»hn  H.  Bair H.  A.  Pershing 

Humane Terre  Haute,  Ind E.  E.  Glover,  M.  D....H.  C.  Hume,  M.  D. 

Humane Fort  Wayne,  Ind (i.  W.  Wilson C.  K.  Archer 

Humane Wabash,  Ind Dr.  J.  Smith (i.  T.  Herrick 

Humane Grtrencastle,  Ind R.  A.  Ogg L.  B.  Chapin 

Humane Huntington,  Ind B.  F.  Nichols Mrs.  I>ou  E.  Rail 

Humane Kokomo,  Ind E.  M.  Ct»lc 

Humane Des  Moines,  la M.  Shloss J.  R.  i)rwig 

Humane Topeka,  Kan J'ge Cassius C.  Foster.Sam  Radges 

Humane Wichita,  Kan M.  L.  Garver Helen  E.  Robertson 

Humane L<»uisville,  Kv J.  H.  Leathers Miss  B.  Wilson 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  Orleans^  La F.  W.  N.  Young B.C.  Shields 

P.  C.  to  Children New  Orleans,  La Rt- v.  A.  E.  Clay S.  N.  McCray 

Humane Banvror,  Me J.  F.  Snow Miss  M.  L.  Patton 

Humane Belfast,  Me Hon.  A.  C.  Sibley Rev.  L.  M.  Burringtmi 

Humane Portland,  Me S.  T.  Pullen H.  C.  Vaughn 

P.  C.  to  Animals Waterville,  Me vS.  I.  Abbott S.  Ware 

P.  C.  to  Children Baltimore.  Md G.  S.  Griffith G.  W.  Parker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Baltimore,  Md G.  M.  Hutton Gilbert  Congdon 

P.  C.  to  Animals Boston,  Mass Geo.  T.  Angell J.  L.  Stevens 

P.  C.  to  Children Boston,  Mass F.  B.  Fav 

P.  C.  to  Animals Ixiwell,  Mass G.  H.  Coburn Mrs.  G.  f .  Richardson 

Humane Taunton,  Mass Rev.  T.  C.  Welles  . . .  .Mrs.  T.  J.  Taylor 
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Soi/'f/w  Loiation.  IVesident.  Sftiu-tary. 

Children's  Aid Springfield,  Muss Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis Mrs.  J.  F.  Brierlv 

Humane Detroit,  Mich Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer. .  .T.  A.  Parker 

Humane Grand  Kapids,  Mich A.  C.  Torrey 

Humane Kalamazoo,  Mich A.  J.  Mills S.  Folz 

Humane Port  Huron,  Mich B.  C.  Farrand Mrs.  B.  C.  Farrand 

Humane Minneapolis,  Minn H.  N.  Avery,  M.  I.)... Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser 

Humane St.  Paul,  Minn W.  L.  Wila<»n Cha.s.  Steele 

Humane Duluth,  Minn \V.  S.  Wood  bridge  .  .1.  B.  Middlecoff 

Humane Mankato,  Minn J.  \V.  Andrews,  M.  U.K.  M.  Martin 

Humane St.  Cloud,  Minn j.  F.  Bradford S.  S.  Parr 

Humane Owatonna,  Minn B.  S.  Cook Dr.  W.  Amos 

Humane Winona,  Minn Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart L.  D.  Frost 

Humane Red  Win^,  Minn A.  J.  Mcacham Dr.  W.  F.  Dimmitt 

Humane Rochester,  Minn Rev.  Jno.  Pring le F.  H.  Soule 

Humane Stillwater,  Minn C.  B.  Marshall,  M.  I).  .Rev.  James  A.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Natchez,  Mis.«; J.  P.  Walworth R.  F.  Reed 

Humane Kansas  City,  Mo . ,  K.  R.  Weeks J.  C.  <ireenmann 

Humane St.  Louis,  Mo (.leo.  D.  Barnard John  H.  Holmes 

Humane St.  Joseph,  Mt) H.  Wveth Paul  Franeke 

Humane Omaha,  \eb (J.  L.  "Miller H.  S.  Mann 

Humane Lincoln.  Neb Dr.  G.  11.  Simmons. .  .P.  F.  Clark 

Humane Keene,  X.  H Dr.  Ci.  B.  Twitchell.,  .Mrs.  K.  C.  Madden 

P.  C.  to  Animals I*ortsmouth,  N'.  H John  (J.  Pickerinjf Dr.  I.  R.  Mav 

P.  C.  to  Childri'n Portsmouth,  N.  H. . .  .T.  K.  ().  Marvin Dr.  J.  R.  Mav 

P.  C.  to  Animals Bnrlinvjton.  X.  J W.  T.  HardinK: J.  S.  Harris  ' 

P.  C.  to  Animals Cape  May,  N.  J Dr.  K.  Phv.siek T.  R.  Brooks 

P.  C.  to  Animals lersev  Citv,  N:  J G.  M.  Mcl'arthy V.  P.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newark,  N-.  1 C.  Roberts K.  S.  ICdwwrds 

P.  C.  to  Children Newark,  X.  ) S.  A.  Plum C.  L.  WoodrutT 

P.  C.  to  Children New  Brunswick,  N.  M>r.  M.  H,  Hutt«m B.  B.  Blauvelt 

P.  C.  to  Children Plainfield.  N.  J Chas.  Place J.  B.Coward 

P.  C.  to  Animals Salem,  N.  J W.  T.  Hilliard C.  Bowen 

P.  C.  to  Animals Vineland,  X.  J Rev.  R.  B.  Moore 

J*.  C.  to  Animals Morristown,  N.  I Miss  M.  (JIm.stead Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Camden,  N.  J. , .' Wm.  J.  Cooper A.  F.  Sellers,  D.  V.  S. 

P.  C.  to  Children Camden,  N.  J Sam'l  H.  Grey Abel  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hackensaek,'  N.  J Rev.  J.  C,  Voorhis C.  W.  Vandcrbeck 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  York,  N.  V John  P.  Haines Geo.  D.  DeWitt 

P.  C.  to  Children New  York,  N.  Y Elbridge  T  Gerry . . . .  K.  Fellows  Jenkins 

P.  C.  to  Children Brotjklvn,  N.  Y Henrv  R.  Jones R.  f.  Wilkin,  Supt 

Humane Mbany,  N.  Y Dr.  VV.  t).  Stillman. .  .G.  *R.  Howell 

P.  C.  to  Animals \uburn,  N.  Y J.  H.  Gsburn 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hinj^'hainlon,  N.  Y L.  D.  Stone C.  F.  Shores 

P.  C.  to  Animals Buffalo,  N.  Y Walter  Devereux Mrs.  L.  L.  Tifft 

P.  C.  to  Children Buffah).  N.  Y ().  P.  Letchworth I.  McC.  Mitchell 

Humane Klmira,  N.  Y 1'.  H.  Flood,  M.  D Mrs.  .Seymour  Dexter 

I*.  C.  t<»  Animals Fishkill,  N.  Y T.  H.  Cook K.  A.  Seaman 

Humane Fulton,  N.  Y Yhos.  Hunter,  Jr Mr.s.  C.  H.  David 

P.  C.  to  Chihlren Lockport.  N.  Y J.  F.  Sawver Mr.s.  A.  Bisscll 

P.  C.  to  Children Newburv:li,  N.  Y Alfred  Bridgeman. . .  .Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 

P.  C.  to  Animals Ncwburjjh,  N.  Y G.  W.  Peters \.  K   Lavman 

P.  C.  to  Animals Nyack,  X.  Y H.  C.  Gilchrist W.  K.  Colsey 

P.  C.  to  Children Nyack,  X.  Y I).  DeGraff IL  Y.  Voorhees,  M.  D. 

P.  C.  to  Animals OfiondaKa.  N.  Y Hon.  Dan.  BookstaverCi.  B,  Leonard 

P.  C.  to  Animals Poughkeep.sic,  N.  Y..W.  B.  Carpenter C.  F.  Cos.sum 

P.  C.  to  Children Ptjughkeepsie,  N.  Y..Gen.  A.  B.  Smith (ieo.  R.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Roche.ster,  N.  Y I.  B.  Y.  Warner Miss  K.  M.  Amsden 

P.  C.  to  Children Rochester.  X.  Y ' .Mrs.  W.  B.  Mopey 

Humane Sar.ito>ra  Spr'gs,  N. Y.Gen.  W\  B.  l'rench..,F.  D.  SeUlon 

P.  C.  to  Animals Sing  Sing.  N.  Y K.  <1.  Blaskslec Miss  M.  Dusenbury 

P.  C.  to  Animals Syracuse,  N.  Y Wilbur  S.  Peck John  R.  Clancev 

P.  C.  toC:hildrcn Svracusc,  N.  Y Hon.  Cha.s.  P.  Clark.  .Chas.  De  B.  Mifls 

P.  C.  to  Children irtica,  N.  Y W.  Blaikie U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Children Yonkers,  N.  Y Dr.  (i.  B.  Balch 

P.  C.  to  Children Oswego,  N.  Y T.  Morris  Perrot Mrs.  G.  M.Gardiner 

P.  C.  to  Children Wiitertown,  N.  Y J.  C.  Knowlton U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  t«»  .Vnimals Watert«)wn,  N.  Y S.  .\.  Hovt,  D.  D Mrs.  (i.  H.  Babc<»ck 

P.  C.  t<»  Animals Ashville,  N.  C Dr.  \.  Ml  Ballard W.  S.  Cushman 

Ilumane Wilmington,  N.  C V.  H.  Heide F.  A.  Lord 

Humane Cincinnati,  O Benj.  C.  Smith Miss  Cecilia  Ritter 

Humane (.Cleveland,  O Gen.  J.  Barnett H.  A.  GarlleM 

Humane \thens,  O D.  S.  Kvans Mrs.  A.  J.  Frame 

Humane Canton,  O W.  W.  Clark C.  R.  Fra/.er 

Humane Columbus,  O Julius  F.  Stone Frank  P.  Jackson 

Humane Dayton,  O Irvin  C.  Souders H.  W\  Surface 

Humane Elyria,  O Rev.  F.  C.  Eldred .Mi.ss  C.  V.  Wooster 

Humane Mxinsfield,  O L.  J.  Bonar H.  ScattergtM)d 

Humane Xew  l-«exingt«»n,  O Rev.  Henry  Beeman.Mrs.  L.  I'.  Rinehart 
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Humane Sandusky,  <.) I.  F.  Mack C.  B.  I^ckwood 

Humane Steubenville,  C) W.  B.  Donaldson K.  H.  Orr 

Humane Tiffin,  O Dr.  K.  J.   McColluni. .  I.  H.  Hex 

Humane Toledo.  () Hon.  [.  M.  Brown L.  O.  Streeler 

Humane Ravenna,  () \V.  S.  Krake Dr.  C  S.  Le»>nard 

Humane Washinifton,  O M.  Sharp Mrs.  W.  F.  Millett 

Humane Zanesvlile.  () Dr.  S.  F.  Kdjjar W.  Bateman 

Humane Portland,  Orexfon T.  L.  Iili«>t \V   T.  Shanahan 

F.  C.  to  Animals Philadelphia.  Pu M.  Richards  Muckli.  .M.  V.  B.  Da\Ms 

P.  C.  to  Animals  <  Wo- 
men's Branch) Philadelphia.  Pa Mrs.  C.   K.  White Mrs.  Bradburv  Bedell 

P.  C.  to  Children Philadelphia,  Pa T.  Morris  Peri>t \.  Ix: wis  Crew 

Morris  Refugee  As.so.  .Philadelphia,  Pa Klizabeth  Morris Sirs.  ().  G.  McOlcllan 

Humane Pi'tsburgh,  I»a Hon.  Geo.  Wils«ni T.  W   Porter 

P.  C.  to  Animals Williams])ort.  Pa Mrs.  CI^aRuc  Mun.sonMr.s.  J.  P.  Herdic 

P.  C.  t(»  Animals Reading:,  Pa (ieo.  J.  (iross,  ]v J.  H.  All^^aier 

P.  C.  to  Animals Scranton,  Pa B.  H.  Throoj)." ].  A.  Fisher 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hi»nesdale.  Pa R.  Burns,   M.  D V.  B.  Penniman 

P.  C.  to  Animals West  Chester,  Pa Mrs.  S.  Mas.»;ey W.  S.  Kirk 

Humane Wilkes- Barre.  Pa [ohn  N.  ConvnKham.Rev.  H.  K.  Havden 

P.  C.  to  Animals Providence.  R.  1 Hi)n.  J.  C.  B.  Woods. .  f.  W.  Angell 

P.  C.lt»  Children Providence,  R.  I H.  O.  Siurges C.  II.  Thnrber 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newport,  R.  I J.  C.  B.  Woods 

P.  C.  to  Animals Charleston.  S.  C John  M.  Kinl«>ck |.  A.  Ball 

P.  C.  to  Animals rireenville.  .S.  C W.  K.  Johnstone P.  T.  Hayne 

Humane Boliver,  Tenn Mrs.  Blanche  Wood.  .Miss  Fannie  [ones 

Humane Chattano«»ga.  Tenn... Dr.  D.  (i.  C'lrtis L.  P.  l':iliott 

Humane lacks^n.  Tenn Rev.  M.  A.  M;iithe\vs.  L.  R.  <iriffin 

Humane Kn«)xville.  Tenn W.  L.  Trent W.  II.  Bates 

Humiine Maryville.    Tenn I.  H.Webb Mrs.  S.  M.  Hood 

Humane Meiiiphis,  Tenn T.  Gale T.  II.  Lane,  Agt. 

Humane Nashville.  Tenn W.  H.  Pavne M.  lluke 

P.  C.  to  Animals Galveston,  Te\ J.  C.  S.  Spenn-r W.  J  I.  Ritier 

Humane Wac«i,  Tex 'JI.  A.  Paine B.  Atkinson 

P.  C.  to  Animals Brattleboro.  Vt Dr.  S.  F.  Gale Mrs.  Mary  C.  Warder 

Humane Brisitil.   Vt 11.  1'..  Williams IC.  A.  Ilazeltine 

Humane Rutlan<l,  Vt I,  H.  Penniny^ton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Norfolk,  Va L.  C.  Kill>y W.  B.  Barton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Richm«ind.  Va Dr.  Jiid.  It.  Wood O.  G.  Owens 

Humane Portsmouth,   Va H.  C.  Niemeyer Miss  M.  A.  Binjrlev 

Humane rac«Mna.  Wash C  P.  t.  ulver, "M.  D H.  K.  .Moore 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wheeling,  W.  Va ti.  L.  Cranmer Dr.  W.  Ilutchins 

Humane Wheeling,  \V.  Va Mrs.  j.  K.   List Miss  J.  B.Wilson 

Humane Milwaukee,  Wis j.  F.  Burke Mrs.  y  F.  Paiton.   Jr. 

Humane Hartford.  Wis U.   H.  Wheclock Carrie  IC.  Wheelock 

Humane Lacrosse,  Wis 1.  G.  Loom  is Dr.  D.  McArtluir 

Humane Columbus,  Wis \%.  V..  Jones M.  W.  Sawyer 

Humane Madison.  Wis 

Humane Monroe,  Wis Cli.-is.  A.  Booth Mrs.  A.  I*.  Copeland 

Humane Hartland,  Wis A.  (i.  R(»bbins |»»s.  I.  Norton 

Humane Oshkosh,  Wis Rob't  McMillen l)r.  V.  J.  Wilkie 

Humane Brodhead,  Wis IC.  B.  Owen.  M.  D J.  W.  Stuart 

Humane ' Fond  du  Lac,  Wis S.  II.  Martin,  Agt. 

Humane Beloit,  Wis O.  FL  Orten IC.  D.  Bullock 

Humane Cedarburv:.  Wis 1.  F.  Bruss Tonv  Krtl 

Humane Waupun,  SVis 1).  W.  Moore II    H.  Hoard 

Humane Racine,  Wi.s F.  C.  Dean \.  P.  Dutton 

Humane Tomahawk,  Wis \.  H.  Wooil worth Frank  (i.  Stark 

Humane Janesville.  Wis W.  G.  Palmer MissMillieChittenden 

Humane Waupaca,  Wis Dr.  I^.  H.  Pclton W.  H.  Holmes 

Humane Stoughton,  Wis <lco.  W.  Currier Kilith  Robinson 

Humane Marinette,  Wis L.  K.  McNeill Mrs.  R.  II.  Neoson 

Humane  . '. Sheboygan,  Wis T.  Blackstock Miss  A.  Seaman 

Humane Ashland,  Wis Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott Mrs.  f.  F.  Scott 

Humane Burlington,  Wis Fugene  Hall Florence  C.  Hall 

Humane Pt.  Washington.  W-is.H.  L.  Ct)le C.  K.  CMiamberlain 

Humane Manitowoc.  Wis ICniil  Baerrsch Walter  Wittmann 
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Europe. 

Uudapesth  (Animals.)  Auslro-lluniLfarv. 
Canth  '•  "  ' 

Cracow 
Gorlitz 

Hirsi^liheix         *'  " 

Klajfenfurt          "  " 

Pcsth  " 

Pra^"*-'                 "  " 

Rozdel 

StnVaiii* 

Triesif 

Vienna                  "  " 

Krusscls  "  Fk'li<iuin. 

.Children* 

Anlwerj^  (Aninuils) " 

CopenhtiKt'n  '*  iJenniark. 

Barnstable  "  Knjflund. 

Hedfurd  *•  

Rirminvchani  '*  ** 

IJirkcnliead  "  

Blackpool  "  

Hoiirneniouth         "'  

Mradf«)r(l  "  

( Child  ren» 

Bri^fhton  (Animalsi " 

Bristol  "  

**      (Children) 

Brixton  ( Animals) '• 

Badleigh  Salterton  i  Aninuils) 

Burlon-on-Trent  " 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Buxton  ••                 " 

Cambridge  " 

Canterbury  " 

Carlisle 

Cheltenhuni  " 

Cheshire  " 

Chester  (Children^ 

Christchureh  (Animals) 

Cirencester  '*  

Clevedon  "  

Clifton  ••  

Colchester  *'  '* 

l?oventry  "  " 

Crewkerne  **  

Crystal  Palace       "  

I)arlinKt<'n  "  

Dawlish  "  

Deal  ••  

Derby  '•  

Devenport  "         " 

Dorchester  "  

Douglass  "  

Dover  "  

Dewsbury  "  " 

ICastburne  **  '" 

Rllesmerc  '*  

Exeter  "         •' 

Ex  mouth  *•  

Fa  mouth  "  

Farnham  *'  

Folkestone  "  " 

Forest  Hill  "  

Gloucester  "  " 

Gucrnsev  *'         

(iuilf(»rd"  '*         


Europe-  'C'onifnued'. 

Hanipsteiid  (Animalsi Env^land. 

Hanley  "         

Harpiw^aic        '*  '* 

Hastinjrs  *'         

,Childreni 

Hudderstield  « Animals) " 

Hull  '•  

*'     (Children. 

I  pswich  (Animals ) 

(Children* 

lersev     (Animalsi 

Keswick  *•  " 

Kingsttin         "  

Launceston     •'  " 

I^^amington  *'  

Leeds  '*  

•'     (Children) 

Leicester  ( Animals> " 

Litchlield  "'  

Liverpool         *'         

(Children) 

London  (Animals) " 

(Children! 

Lowestt»ft  (Animals) 

Luton  "  '' 

Lvtham  "  

^facclestield      *'  

Mai<lstone  "  

Malvern  "         '• 

Manchester       '*  

(Children) 

MarKate  (Animals) '* 

Newcast'e-on-Tvne  (Aninialsi 
Newport  "  "' 

Norfolk 
Northampii»n 

North wich  (Children; " 

Notliuffham  (Animals) '* 

Ormskirk  "        ' " 

Oswestrv  "  '* 

Oxford  '•  '* 

Pen/ance  **  ** 

Plvmi)Uth  "  *' 

Pontefract  "  

Portsmouth  "  

Preston  "         

Ramsj^ate  "  

ReadinK  **  

Reiiirate  '*  

Richmond  "  " 

R(»msev  •*  *• 

Romfohl  '•  

Rvde  '•  

Salisburv  *'  

Sandwich  '  

Scarborougjh  '•  

(Children* 

Sevenoaks    i  Animals) 

Sheffield  -  

Shrewsbury  "  

Sidmouih    '  ••  

Somersetshire  '*  

Southampton  "         

Southport  "         

Staines  "  
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Europe— (Contfnaed). 

:Southbridge   (Animals) Engrland. 

Sudbury  "       

Sunderland  *'       " 

Taunton  *•       ** 

Teijfntnouth  "       

Tiverton  **       "* 

Tonbridge  "       

Torquay  **       ** 

Tottenham  **       " 

Truro  "       

Tunbridge  Wells   •'       

Tynemouth  "       ** 

Ventnor  **       

Wakefield  "       

Watford  '*       

Wells  "       

Weston-Super-Mare  (Animals)       *' 

Wevmouth  "  ** 

Whitby 

Wimbleton 

Winchester 

Windsor 

Wolverhampton  " 

Woolwich 

Worcester  *' 

Wrexham 

Yeovel 

York 

Aix-la-Chapelle  *"       ..France. 

Bordeaux  (Childrcm *' 

Cannes  (Animals) '* 

Cologne  "       •' 

Dunkerquc    '*        '* 

Bs-onness  (Children) 

Havre  (Animals) 

"      (Children) " 

Lyons  (Animals) " 

"      (Children) " 

Marseilles  (Animals) '* 

Mentone  *'       *' 

Paris  "       " 

"      (Children) " 

Pau  (Animals) ** 

Pontoisc  (Children) " 

Rouen  "       " 

Rheims  "       *• 

Tours  "        ** 

Antona    (Animals) Germany. 

Auf^:^»burg         '*       " 

Axminster        "       ** 

Bamberg  '*       

Bayreuth  *'        ** 

Bautxcn  "        " 

Berlin  "       " 

Breslau  ♦'        " 

Cassol  "        " 

Celle  "       

Crefeld  "       

Darmstadt        '*       

Dresden  "       " 

Dusseldorf        "       *' 

Elbing  "       •' 

Elbufeld  "       

Essen  "       •' 

Flensberg  *'       " 

Frank  fort -on-Main  (Animals).        *' 

Freiberg    (Animals " 

Gothe  "       *' 

Graetz  "       •* 

Grietswald        »'       " 

Gustrow  *•       " 

Hamberg  "       " 

Hanover  "       •' 

Heidelberg       *'       

Hildcsheim       "       

Hamburg  "       " 

Karlsruhe         •'       

Kiel  •'       

Koenigsberg     *'       " 


Europe— (Continued). 

Laugeosalza  (Animals) Germanv. 

I.«ndstritt  "        

Lauban  *'        

I.reii>siK  "        '* 

Lubeck  *'        

Malchin  '•        

Mavence  "        '* 

Munich  "        

Meissen  "        '* 

Neuremburg  "       " 

Neubrandenburg   "        '• 

OflFenbach  "        

Oppeln  "        

Osnabruck  "       

Parchim  *'        

Passau  **        

Rostock  *•        

Schleswig  *'        *• 

Schwerin  "        

Sensburg  "        

Stargard  •'        

Stettin  *'        

Strasburg  "        " 

Straubing  "       

Stuttgart  "        

Wurzburg  •'       

Wiesbaden  '•        

Bergen  '*       Netherlands. 

Hague 

Rotterdam  "        '* 

Ballvshannon  *'        Ireland. 

Belfast  '•        " 

Cork  "        '• 

Dublin  "        •• 

Newry  "        

Waterford  "        " 

Wexford  *'        *' 

Florence  '*        Itulv. 

Genoa  "        "  ' 

Magenta  *'        '• 

Milan  (Children) '* 

Naples   (Animals) '* 

Rome               *'  " 

San  Remo      *'  '• 

Turin               *'  *' 

Palmero          "  Sicily. 

Malta               "  Malta. 

Christiana      "  Norway. 

Christiansand  (Animals) 

Braunschweig  "        Russia. 

Mitau  '•        

Moscow  "        " 

Odessa  '*        '• 

St.  Petersburg  *'        

Tiflis  "        " 

WarsHw  "        '• 

Aberdeen  "        Scotland. 

Dundee  "        

Dunfermline  "        •' 

Kdinburgh  "        " 

(Children) 

Forfar  (Animals) '• 

Glasgow        "  

(Children) 

Glogan  (Animals) 

Inverness       "  

Kirkcudbright  (Animals) 

Perth  "        

Tavistock  "        

Slrengnas  "        Sweden. 

Basle  ••        ..Switzerland. 

Berne  " 

Geneva 

Lausanne  " 

Munster 

Nyon  " 

Sainte  Croix 

Zurich 

Barcelona  "        Spain. 
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Eu  rope— (Continued ). 

Cadiz    (Animals) Spain. 

Gibraltar      "       " 

Lisbon  "       " 

Madrid         *'       " 

"        (Children) " 

Seville    (Animals; " 

Oporto  **       Portugal. 

A  Deryswith    "       Wales, 

BanfiTor  "       

Cardiff  "       " 

Caermarthen  "       '* 

Llandudno      **       " 

Rhyl  "       •* 

Swansea  "       ** 

Asia. 

Bangalore  (Animals) India- 
Bombay  "  '* 

Calcutta  *'  " 

Howrah  '•  " 

Knrrachee  "  " 

Kandy  '*  Ceylon. 

Madras  *•  

Africa. 

Algiers  (Animals Algeria* 

(Children) 

Oran  (Animals) ** 

Cape  Town  (Animals) South  Africa. 


Africa— (Continued). 

Dordrecht  (Animals) South  Africa. 

Graaf-Reinert    "       

Kimberly  "       

Port  Elizabeth   **       

Australia. 

Sydney  (Animals) New  South  Wales. 

Adelaide       ''       South  Australia. 

Hobart  *'       Tasmania. 

I^unceston  "       '* 

Melbourne    "       Victoria. 

West  Indies. 

Bridgeton  (Animals, Barbadoes. 

Havana  **       Cuba. 

•       (Children) " 

Puerto  Rico    **       Puert  o  Rico. 

Basse  Terre  (Animals) St.  Kitts. 

South  America  and  Mexico. 

Buenos  Ayres  ( Animsls).  Arg'tine  R'blic 
(Children) 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Animals) Brazil. 

Bogoto  (Children) U.  S.  of  Colombia. 

Mexico  (Animals) Mexico. 

New  Zealand. 

Wellington  (Animals). 
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Twenty-Second  annual  Meeting 


OP  THE 


AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  DECEMBER 
14th,  15th  and  16th,  1898. 


First  Day,  December  14th. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
John  G.  Shortall,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the  church  of  Our  Father. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliff. 

The  President  in  opening  the  Convention  said  : 

If  there  be  any  distinctive  American  peculiarity  more 
dominant  than  the  love  of  money-getting  it  is  the  passion  for 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  we,  here  convening  in  this 
National  Capital,  rejoice  that  when  we  return  to  our  respective 
homes  we  shall  carr>^  also  away  with  us  a  new  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  as  well  in  municipalities 
as  in  man. 

Clean  and  well-paved  streets  are  of  as  great  importance  to 
a  city  as  a  cleanly  body  is  to  man. 

It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  find  moral  cleanliness  where 
physical  filth  and  slovenliness  abound. 

I  am  sure  the  immorality  in  Washington  must  have  been 
brought  hither  from  unclean  constituencies,  and  not  generated 
upon  your  asphalt  pavements. 

Washington  has  been  nobly  planned  and  nobly  perfected  ; 
it  is  in  its  beauty  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  for  bread  and  butter,  we 
would  all  be  living  here. 
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I  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Washington  Humane 
Society  for  its  invitation  and  our  gratitude  that  we  are  permitted 
to  gather  together  to  take  counsel  of  the  work  we  are  engaged 
in,  to  receive  fresh  inspiration  from  thoughtful  minds,  to  lay 
aside  for  these  few  days  at  least  all  selfish  consideration,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  forwarding  and  conservation  of  that 
branch  of  philanthropy  w^hich  has  for  its  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  suffering  fellow-creatures,  animals  and  children,  whose 
unhappy  lot  has  been  cast  among  the  ignorant  and  cruel  of  our 
race. 

The  Hon.  John  B.  Wight,  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  then  introduced  by  the  President  and,  in 
welcoming  the  delegates  and  their  friends  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  District,  to  welcome  to 
Washington  those  who  are  engaged  in  so  beneficent  and  noble 
a  work  as  yours.  One  cannot  but  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
principles  of  your  organization.  Noblesse  oblige^ — one's  nobility 
obliges  him  to  treat  kindly  and  to  respect  not  only  those  who  are 
above  him  and  those  who  are  about  him,  but  those  and  that 
which  is  beneath  him. 

I  trust  that  your  meeting  here  in  this  capital  city  may  be 
very  pleasant ;  that  your  sojourn  here  may  make  you  all  as 
enthusiastic  as  is  your  president ;  and  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  you  here  again,  if  not  in  convention, 
certainly  as  visitors  to  this  beautiful  city. 

The  President — Dr.  Radcliff  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a 
few  words  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Radcliff — It  is,  of  course,  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  me 
to  join  with  you  in  these  deliberations,  and  to  say  any  word 
that  would  in  any  way  assure  you  of  our  welcome,  and  to 
encourage  you  in  your  work.  You  do  not  need  encouragemeut. 
There  is  about  you  a  sense  of  coping  with  all  things  and  all 
people  and  all  influences  that  are  true  and  beautiful ;  and  good 
only  can  come  in  such  a  work  as  this.  Yours  it  is  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  of  education,  to  multiply  the  leaflets  and  the 
words  and  the  influences  which  shall  bring  into  our  homes  a 
better  thought  of  the  relations  of  the  household,  a  larger 
appreciation   of   the  responsibilities  of  parentage,    and  then,  in 
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the  wider  circle,  to  recognize  more  fully,  more  sweetly,  more 
tenderly  and  more  truly,  the  characteristics  and  influences  which 
belong  to  us,  in  exercising  the  dominion  with  which  we  have 
been  endowed  of  God  over  all  His  creatures.  Yonder  in  the 
beginning  that  was  the  commission.  We  are  to  accept  it,  but 
we  are  learning  the  larger  definition  of  the  word  "dominion** 
in  these  days,  and  eminently  in  our  national  life,  dominion, 
expansion,  imperialism, — these  are  not  to  mean  merely  subjec- 
tion, absolutism,  despotism,  they  are  to  be  filled  with  the  larger 
and  richer  words  of  development,  of  enrichment,  of  civilization, 
of  righteousness,  of  liberty,  of  self-government.  And  so,  when 
w^e  are  to  exercise  our  dominion  over  all  His  creatures,  we  are  to 
recognize  its  larger  definition,  a  dominion  for  blessing,  a 
dominion  for  gift,  a  dominion  for  liberty,  a  dominion  for  the 
development  of  what  is  under  our  hand  and  control.  Thank 
you  for  your  kindness. 

The  Secretary  spoke  briefly  in  response  on  behalf  of  the 
Association, and  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  which  he  was  a  delegate. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo,  followed,  accepting,  on 
behalf  of  the  Sub-Executive  Committee,  the  cordial  greeting 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  District,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  Washington  might  be  inspired  with  a  high 
degree  of  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  the  extent  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  President — As  we  have  never  found  the  three  days  of 
our  annual  sessions  quite  sufficient  for  the  papers  prepared  by 
the  members,  I  will  content  myself  and  spare  you  by  asking  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  present  their  reports. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  national  gatherings  are  for 
the  express  purpose  of  presenting  to  one  another  such 
experiences  of  our  constituent  societies  as  may  interest  and 
enlighten  the  whole  body,  and  thus  forward  the  work  of  these 
constituents.  At  some  time — at  the  proper  time  in  the  proceed- 
ings— I  will  take  the  opportunity,  if  I  may,  of  presenting  some- 
thing of  interest  from  my  own  Society. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  Washington  Society 
for  its  efficient  co-operation  and  its  devotion  to  the  general  cause ; 
and  to  our  Secretary,  Dr.  Rowley,  for  his  constant  care  of  the 
Association's   interests  and  for  his  efficient  services  as  Secretary 
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during  the  past  four  years.  In  all  organizations  of  this  character 
the  burden  falls  largely  on  the  Secretary,  as  you  all  know,  and 
I  desire  to  express  the  Association's  and  my  own  personal 
gratitude  to  this  friend  and  physician  of  souls. 

Our  equally  devoted  Treasurer  made  the  suggestion  to 
me,  during  the  year,  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  his  duties, 
but  the  only  reason  he  gave  tor  it  was  that  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten.  Now,  as  I  can  testify,  Mr. 
Parmelee's  **  three  score  and  ten"  years  sit  as  lightly  on  his 
shoulders  as  though  at  least  one  score  and  five  of  them  had  been 
subtracted  from  the  sum  total  of  them,  and  I  trust  he  will  recon- 
sider his  appeal. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  receive  all  resolutions 
which  may  be  presented  and  committed  to  its  consideration,  and 
will  report  such  as  it  may  determine  proper  for  the  Convention's 
action. 

The  greatest  latitude  possible  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  business  in  hand, 
and  I  respectfully  ask  the  aid  of  the  members  in  furthering  that 
business  earnestly  and  harmoniously. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  will  gladly  receive  any 
suggestions  from  any  members  as  to  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year. 

The  Chair  will  welcome  all  suggestions  for  the  interest  and 
advancement  of  the  general  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

But  I  believe  it  to  be  wise  that  all  important  suggestions 
shall  be  presented  in  writing,  as  tending  to  an  orderly  consider- 
ation of  them  and  the  expediting  of  business. 

Finally  I  would  suggest  that  the  support  of  the  Association, 
during  the  coming  year,  shall  be  given  timely  consideration  by 
the  members,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  respond 
promptly  when  the  usual  pledges  for  that  purpose  shall  be  asked 
for. 

We  will  listen  to  the  Secretary's  Report: 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane  Association : 

There  is  no  need  that  I  take  the  time  of  the  Convention  to 
rehearse  the  uninteresting  details  of  the  Secretary's  office  for  the 
past  year.  You  know  there  was  the  annual  report  to  be  prepared, 
printed,  and  mailed  to  all  the  humane  societies  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  ;  the  annual  letters  to  be  sent  to  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Association  ;  then  the  statistics  for  1897-8  to  be 
gathered  and  tabulated.  As  early  as  last  February  the 
Secretary  began  the  correspondence  which  has  resulted  in  the 
programme  that  has  already  been  placed  in  your  hands.  And 
perhaps  at  this  point  I  may  best  take  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  Association's  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Washington  Society  and  its  honored  President  for  that  hearty 
and  generous  co-operation  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  such  a  meeting  and  such  a  programme  as 
must  make  this  year  memorable  in  our  history.  Nothing  that 
thought  and  care  could  accomplish  has  the  Washington  Society 
left  undone  to  secure  the  success  of  our  twenty-second  annual 
gathering. 

Though  I  shall  refrain  from  giving  any  account  of  the 
details  of  another  year's  work,  letting  the  annual  report  and  the 
programme  witness  to  these,  I  still  am  constrained  to  use  the 
privilege  granted  me  to  say  a  few  things  the  bearing  of  which 
upon  the  w^elfare  of  the  Association  the  Secretary,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  is  compelled  to  consider  and  upon  which 
he  may  venture  to  speak. 

Before  I  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  two  subjects 
that  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  talk  over  with  you,  I  desire  to  say 
a  single  word  with  reference  to  a  field  of  activity  that  I  am 
confident  many  of  our  societies  might  enter  with  great 
advantage. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of  humane  education.     Some 
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one  has  said  that,  **  an  iron  railing  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  is  a 
much  better  thing  than  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom  of  it." 
So  it  is  a  service  of  no  little  moment  to  stay  the  hand  of  cruelty 
uplifted  to  strike,  or  to  punish  the  man  who  has  wantonly 
inflicted  pain.  It  is  a  service,  however,  of  almost  infinitely 
greater  value  to  train  the  growing  child  toward  a  manhood  that 
is  kind,  merciful  and  just.  Many  of  our  societies  realizing  this 
have  already  seized  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  public 
schools  to  reach  the  stream  of  unkindness  at  its  fountain  head 
and  ere  it  broadens  into  a  harmful  river  purify  and  sweeten  its 
waters.  Ought  not  this  work  to  lie  closer  to  the  heart  of  each 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Association  ?  Might  there  not 
be  found,  in  every  community  where  a  humane  organization 
exists,  some  gracious  woman,  some  kindly  man,  who  could  be 
persuaded,  in  connection  with  the  American  Humane  Education 
Society,  and  under  its  guidance,  to  visit  yearly  every  school  of 
the  village  or  city  and  organize  there  the  needed  Bands  of 
Mercy  ?  True  the  Humane  Education  Society  is  doing  this  work 
as  rapidly  as  it  can,  but  why,  in  this  respect,  should  there  not 
be  the  fullest  co-operation  between  the  members  of  this 
Association  and  that  splendid  body  of  humane  workers?  More 
and  more  are  all  the  scientific  principles  that  govern  in  modern 
methods  of  instruction  and  reform  calling  us  to  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  cruelty  rather  by  the  appeal  to  the  child  of  gentle- 
ness and  compassion  than  by  the  force  of  the  law  after  the  crime 
has  been  committed  by  the  child  grown  to  manhood.  This  is 
a  service  that  calls  for  almost  no  outlay  in  the  way  of  money, 
that  is  possible  to  each  local  society,  and  the  instruction  for 
which  and  all  the  literature  necessary  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion, will  be  furnished  by  the  Humane  Education  Society  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Boston. 

With  this  subject  barely  touched  upon  at  the  beginning — 
let  it  go  by  way  of  introduction,  if  you  please — I  now  come  to 
that  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  present  to  you  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  among  those  present  there  are 
some  who  wonder  why  I  have  no  report  to  bring  of  special 
action  continued  through  the  year  by  the  Association  designed 
either  to  influence  directly  national  legislation  in  the  line  of 
humane   work    or    to    secure  the   execution  of  laws  already  in 
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existence.  Is  not  this  a  national  organization  ?  Why  then  is  its 
presence  not  felt  as  a  greater  power  in  bringing  about  definite 
and  practical  results,  such  as  the  obtaining  of  new  enactments 
to  lessen  cruelty,  or  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  are  national 
in  their  bearing,  or  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  those 
violating  the  statutes  of  the  several  states  while  trafficking  in 
various  kinds  of  live-stock  ?  Why  has  not  the  Association  its 
representatives  throughout  the  land  engaged  in  forming  humane 
societies  and  awakening  public  interest  in  the  cause  it  professes 
to  love  ? 

The  answer  is  easy  to  make  and  is  threefold  in  its  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  as  it  is  now  constituted — as  it  was  conceived 
and  fashioned  twenty-two  years  ago  by  the  men  and  women 
who  called  it  into  being — it  is  not,  in  the  commonly  accepted  use 
of  the  word,  an  executive  organization.  The  leaders  of  the 
great  humane  movements  that  in  1877  were  advancing  in  many 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  felt  the  need  of  the  opportunity  for 
conference  and  consultation,  believed  that  in  such  a  yearly 
gathering  there  was  inspiration  and  cheer  and  wisdom  enough 
to  be  gained  to  make  such  a  coming  together  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  demanded.  So  they  said  in  the  constitution  they 
framed, 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert 
of  action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and 
also  to  exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local 
humane  societies  throughout  the  land. 

Membership  in  this  goodly  fellowship  of  humane  w^orkers 
was  purely  voluntary.  Any  state,  city  or  village  society,  could 
send  delegates  to  its  Convention,  and  pay  toward  the  small  but 
necessary  expenses  much,  or  little,  or  nothing,  as  it  chose.  Its 
annual  meetings  have  really  been  of  the  nature  of  those  early 
gatherings  of  Christian  disciples  when  they  came  together  to 
rehearse  their  various  experiences,  to  talk  over  difficulties 
encountered,  to  profit  by  interchange  of  thought,  and,  then, 
with  no  power  in  the  assembly  to  bind  any  individual  member 
of  it,  or  to  send  him  forth  committed  to  a  definite  policy,  they  went 
their  way  to  bear  over  sea  and  land  the  glad  evangel  of  ' '  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men. "  Yet  the  records  of  this  Association 
do   show   many  things  accomplished  that  have  been  national  in 
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their  character  ;  this  more  especially  in  the  days  before  the 
several  state  societies  had  grown  to  their  present  prominence 
and  power.  Time  forbids,  however,  that  I  dwell  upon  this. 
For  such  an  organization  there  may  be  no  longer  any  need. 
This  is  for  those  to  say  who  constitute,  to-day,  the  Association 
in  whose  name  we  are  here. 

If  we  all  appreciate  the  value  of  that  enthusiasm  that  brings 
things  to  pass,  of  that  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  that  is 
impatient  of  delay — we  all,  too,  need  to  remember  that  time  and 
deliberation  and  repose  are  essential  elements  in  the  growth  of 
all  reforms.  The  infinite  patience  of  Nature,  "Too  great  for 
haste  ** — is  it  not  well  for  us  once  in  awhile  even  to  cease  doing 
and  learn  some  of  the  lessons  she  has  to  teach — lessons  that 
come  only  in  the  calmer  moments  of  conference  and  meditation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  one  officer  of  the  Association  who 
is  expected  more  than  any  other  to  keep  the  wheels  moving  is 
the  Secretary.  Save  as  he  receives  a  small  compensation  for  a 
large  amount  of  clerical  work,  to  accomplish  which  he  must  often 
employ  help,  he  gives  his  services  out  of  love  to  the  defense- 
less and  oppressed — gives  them,  too,  out  of  a  life  that  seldom 
finds  time  a  burden. on  its  hands,  and  whose  first  obligations  are 
elsewhere.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Association's 
activities  to  be  much  more  widely  extended  than  they  are  at 
present,  unless  others  find  themselves  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  it,  or  a  Secretary  be  discovered  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
serve  the  organization. 

In  the  third  place,  the  other  executive  officers  are  already 
burdened,  in  almost  every  instance,  with  responsibilities  of  large 
interests  connected  with  state  societies  which  they  naturall}-  feel 
must  be  first  in  their  claims  upon  them.  When  a  busy  man, 
laden  with  his  own  personal  cares,  gives  from  one  to  three 
hours  a  day  to  his  local  or  state  society,  we  cannot  blame  him 
greatly  if  he  says  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  very  much  for 
the  cause  outside  his  immediate  surroundings. 

Here  is  a  question  then  that  confronts  us.  Shall  we 
continue  the  Association  in  its  present  status,  finding  in  the 
good  it  does  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  future  existence,  or  shall 
we  reorganize  it,  planning  for  a  more  extended  service  ?  Should 
the  latter  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  will  you 
permit   me   to    make   a    suggestion  ?    I  have  been  long  enough 
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connected  with  the  Association,  and  have  been  brought  into 
such  contact  by  correspondence  with  its  constituent  societies,  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  increase  its  income  to  the  point 
of  employing  a  paid  Secretary  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to 
its  interests  would  be  fruitless.  Only  a  few  of  the  societies 
throughout  the  country  are  in  condition  to  do  more  than  raise 
money  to  carry  on  their  own  work.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
no  moral  obligation  that  has  yet  deepened  into  a  conviction 
strong  enough  to  answer  to  the  demand  of  a  National  Humane 
Society  upon  all  local  humane  workers  to  support  it.  Are  not 
the  great  denominational  societies  for  home  and  foreign 
evangelization  sustained  in  this  way  ?  Is  not  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  so  sustained  ?  Yes.  But  the  vast 
mass  of  those  who  contribute  to  local  humane  work  even  have 
not  reached  the  high  level  of  experience  where  the  kindness  and 
mercy  for  which  we  plead  are  held  to  be  as  genuinely  a  part  of 
the  religious  spirit  as  the  saving  of  souls  or  the  teaching  of 
temperance.  However,  I  would  not  lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of 
such  an  effort  as  this  if  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  undertake 
it. 

But  now  if  this  plan  is  not  practicable,  may  it  not  be  that 
there  is  still  possible  a  way  whereby  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association  may  be  increased  ?  Suppose  our  constitution  were 
to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  whose  distinctive  work  should  be  the  discovery  of 
methods  whereby  the  Association  could  enlarge  its  usefulness, 
and  who  should  be  given  the  power  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
organization  they  should  represent.  Suppose  one  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  should  be  nominated  by  the  Washington 
Society,  his  residence  here,  it  being  his  definite  duty  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  informed  as  to  all  possible  ways  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Association  might  be  used  at  the 
national  Capital.  Suppose  two  or  three  other  members  of  this 
Committee  be  nominated  by  societies  located  at  the  great  railroad 
centres  where  the  arrival  and  departure  of  live-stock  make  possi- 
ble the  detection  of  abuses.  Besides  these  let  it  be  the  privilege 
of  two  of  the  large  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  to  nominate  from  their  own  organizations  members  upon 
this  Committee,  whose  chief  duty  shall  be  the  aiding,  so  far  as 
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possible,  by  counsel  and  influence,  the  various  local  societies  of 
the  several  states  in  securing  advanced  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  children. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  I  have  said  already  that  the 
men  and  women  who  would  probably  be  appointed  for  this 
work  are  sufficiently  taxed  now  with  the  duties  connected  with 
their  local  or  state  societies.  Very  well,  might  it  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  do  the  larger  part  of  what  we  might  ask  of  them  as 
they  are  doing  it  in  connection  with  their  own  organizations, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  carrying  to  the  work  the  additional 
influence  of  being  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  national 
body  ?  Are  not  the  great  societies  of  the  land  large  enough  and 
broad  enough  in  their  sympathies  to  enter  into  this  plan  of  co- 
operation with  the  American  Humane  Association,  giving  us  for 
the  one  cause  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the  services  of  one  or  more 
of  their  active  workers  ?  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  they  are. 
If,  however,  this  scheme  could  not  be  made  practicable  because 
of  the  refusal  of  such  societies,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever method  might  be  devised  for  enlarging  our  work  would 
fail  for  the  same  reason  ;  for  those  upon  whom  we  should  have 
to  depend  for  a  broadened  activity  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
already  the  recognized  officers  of  state  and  local  societies.  It 
is  not  impossible  that,  could  the  constitQent  members  of  the 
Association  have  presented  to  them  the  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a  Committee  and  the  plan  for  wider  usefulness,  the  con- 
tributions might  be  increased  to  a  point  w^here  at  least  all 
necessary  expenses  growing  out  of  this  Committee's  duties 
might  be  provided  for. 

I  have  ventured  to  say  these  things  in  the  way  of  suggestion, 
knowing  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  Association 
should  extend  its  power  and  influence.  That  there  is  need  of 
help  from  an  organization  outside  the  state  Society  itself,  may 
not  be  felt  in  those  sections  where  the  humane  sentiment  has 
become  firmly  entrenched  in  legal  enactments.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  demand  for  assistance  is  imperative.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Society  says  in  his  last  annual  report : 

There  was  once  a  statute  forbiddinj^  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  mechanical  or  manufacturing' 
establishment  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  It  was  passed  February 
28,    1887,    and   was   actually  and  absolutely  repealed  December  5,  1894. 
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A  child  can  now  be  forced  to  labor  as  many  hours  as  a  parent  or 
guardian  may  choose  to  exact  of  it,  and  no  power  is  given  to  any  one  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  child,  or  for  the  prevention  of  its 
being-  overworked  or  subjected  to  compulsory  ignorance. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  sad  need  that  exists  in 
many  States  of  reinforcement  in  the  creation  of  such  a  public 
opinion  as  shall  make  civilized  and  humane  education  possible. 

I  approach  another  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Association,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  trust  I 
speak  from  no  motive  but  one  of  utmost  good-will  toward  every 
movement  that  seeks  to  lessen  the  cruelty  that  now  wrings  from 
the  defenseless  their  cries  of  pain  and  torture.  This  organiza- 
tion, by  its  very  name,  by  virtue  also  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  is  bound  to  take  a  clear  and  positive 
ground  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  Vivisection.  If  only 
a  fraction  of  the  story  of  those  who  have  told  us  of  the  horrors 
of  the  vivisector's  laboratory  be  true,  even  then  we  should  not 
be  worthy  to  stand  beneath  the  banner  we  have  unfurled  did  we 
not  utter  our  determined  protest  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  all 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  But  true  as  all  this  is,  it  is 
inevitable,  I  think,  constituted  as  we  are,  that  we  should  not 
see  just  alike  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  great  problem. 
Some  contend  in  profoundest  conviction  and  with  utmost  moral 
earnestness  that  the  practice  should  be  abolished ;  others,  as 
sincere  and  honest,  that  it  should  be  rigorously  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  permitted  only  at  the  hands  of  skilful  experts, 
and  the  whole  matter  subject  to  impartial  legal  supervision. 
The  Association  so  far  in  its  history  has  not  taken  the  ground 
of  absolute  opposition  to  all  forms  of  experimentation  upon 
animal  life  even  where  there  has  been  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  has  done  some  of  the  best  work  done 
by  any  humane  organization  in  the  world  in  knocking  at  the 
door  of  every  school  of  higher  learning  in  the  land  with  its  clear- 
cut  questions  as  to  the  cruelties  permitted  or  prohibited  behind 
those  doors,  and  in  publishing  the  widest  and  most  representa- 
tive consensus  of  opinion  ever  obtained  from  a  nation's  thinkers 
and  educators  upon  this  subject.  It  has  felt,  however,  that  it 
could  work  fastest  and  most  effectively  if  it  said  to  all  men, 
**  We  want  first  the  facts.  After  that  we  want  the  public  to 
know  them.     Then  we  believe  that  an  enlightened  people  will 
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demand  such  legislation  upon  the  matter  as  shall  reduce  the 
sufferings  involved  in  this  method  of  research  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree/'  You  will  believe  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say 
that  I  bring  this  theme  before  you  with  a  motive  purely  irenic. 
The  only  difference  between  us,  as  members  of  the  Association, 
is  that  some  of  us  are  ready  to  go  further  than  others.  In  the 
presence  of  a  foe  organized,  alert,  well-disciplined,  we  shall  be 
slow,  I  am  confident,  to  antagonize  even  the  least  of  our  number 
who  is  able  to  aid  our  cause. 

The  history  of  another  great  reform  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed, 
— a  reform  that  was  agitating  the  minds  of  men  fifty  years  ago, 
is  full  of  pathetic  warnings  to  all  to-day  who  find  it  hard  to 
feel  the  cohesive  tie  of  a  sublime  principle  stronger  than  personal 
conviction  as  to  how  the  principle  shall  be  carried  into  action. 
Between  those  glorious  saints,  whose  names  are  forever  hallowed 
in  humanity's  calendar,  and  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
Anti-Slavery  movement,  there  fell  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage.  It 
divided  them,  you  remember,  into  the  Disunion  Abolitionists 
and  the  voting  Abolitionists.  How  strange  it  seems  to  us,  now, 
that  spirit  of  bitterness  that  then  so  often  manifested  itself  as  it 
flew  back  and  forth  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  one  heroic 
camp!  Even  the  gentle  Whittier  could  speak  of  Garrison  as 
having  acted  the  part  of  Robespierre,  and  Mrs.  Chapman, 
Garrison's  staunch  friend,  could  write,  "As  to  Whittier,  the 
only  question  is  whether  he  is  more  knave  or  fool." 

The  cruelties  of  Vivisection  which  we  as  an  Association  and 
as  individuals  are  pledged  to  down  if  we  can  will  doubtless  never 
stir  the  blood  of  large  masses  of  men  to  the  fever  heat  possible 
from  the  contemplation  of  human  slavery,  but  still  for  us  what 
nobler  words  can  we  inscribe  upon  our  standard  than  those 
once  uttered  in  the  cit}'^  in  which  we  meet  to-day  by  one  too 
great  to  know  the  bitterness  of  rivalry  or  suspicion,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

The  summary  of  the  statistics  gathered  is  as  follows : 

Children  relieved  from  distress 32,081 

Animals  relieved  from  distress 104,305 

Prosecutions  for  cruelty - 7,640 

Total  number  of  cases  investigated 67,692 

The  tabulated  report  is  as  follows : 
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/  No  tabulated  report  but  much  work  done. 


The  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  appearing  in 
detail  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  have  been : 

On  hand  last  annual  meeting $277  57 

From  Societies  and  individuals 562  32 


Total 839  89 

Expenditures 395  50 


Balance  on  hand 


$444  39 


Respectfully  submitted, 

.  FRANCIS  H.   ROWLEY,  Secretary, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted,  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file  and  published. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Parmelee,  the  Treasurer,  then  presented  his 
report  which  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

J&.  C  Parmelee,  Treasurer  American  Humane  Association. 

Dk. 

To  amount  to  balance, 9277  57 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,    .  20  00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Humane  Society,    .   .   .  25  00 

H.  H.  Kinjf.  Pres.  Georgia  Society,    ...  10  00 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  N.  Y 100  00 

Delaware  Society  P.  C.  A 5  00 

Delaware  Society  P.  C.  C, 5  00 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Humane  Society, 2  50 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Langdon  Barber,  Wash.  D.  C.  10  00 

Washington  Humane  Society,  ......  25  00 
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Quincy,  111.,  Humane  Society', 10  00 

Dr.  R.  Woods,  Quincy,  HI 10  00 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Humane  Society,    .   .  5  00 

Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  N.  Y 5  00 

Women's  Penn.  S.  P.  C.  A., 50  00 

* 

Georgiana  Kendall,  N.  Y., 5  00 

Louisiana  State  Society  P.  C.  A 10  00 

John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago,  111 50  00 

Illinois  Humane  Society, 50  00 

Penn.  S.  P.  C.  A., 100  00 

Miss  S.  K.  Davidson, .  *J5  00 

Cleveland  Humane  Society 25  (M) 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  accepted  and  ordered 
printed,  subject  to  audit. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkin  the  Secretary's  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  the  end  that  some 
resolution  might  be  formed  therefrom,  such  as  may  seem  fitting 
to  the  Committee. 

The  President — We  have  a  few  moments  before  adjourn- 
ment. Dr.  Alex.  Mackay- Smith  is  requested  to  come  forward 
and  say  a  few  words  to  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Mackay-Smith — You  are  very  kind,  Sir,  but  I  really  had 
prepared  myself,  or  was  going  to  prepare  myself,  to  speak  this 
evening,  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  fair 
to  ask  me  to  burn  all  my  powder  this  morning.  The  amount 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  and  I  am  afraid  still  worse  in  quality  ; 
and  I  would  therefore  onh^  add  how  cordially  I,  as  one  of  the 
members  here  in  Washington,  welcome  all  these  good  friends  of 
ours  who  have  come  from  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  only  wish  that  there  were  twenty  times  the  number 
that  have  been  able  to  be  here  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  reports  this  morning  and  looked  around 
upon  the  somewhat  scattered  audience,  made  still  smaller, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  what  a  mighty 
power  we  hold  in  our  hands,  when  we  remember  that  we  are 
in  the  right  !  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  a  hundred  churches 
like  this  might  be  filled,  crammed  to  the  doors,  with  vast 
audiences,  and  3'et  how  powerless  those  audiences  would  be  if 
they  did  not  feel  and  have  the  conviction  in  their  hearts  that 
they  were  working  with  God.  The  old  saying  is  that  with  God 
one  is  a  majority.  That  is  the  whole  source  of  our  strength 
here, that  we  have  the  forces  of  righteousness  on  our  side.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  few  we  are,  and  yet,  with  God  on  our  side,  and  a 
conviction  that  we  are  in  the  right,  it  makes  no  difference  to  us 
whether  conventions  are  crowded,  or  only  a  scattered  few  here 
and  there,  we  have  an  enormous  power  on  our  side,  and  there- 
fore, we  welcome  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  with  greater 
gladness  than  if  they  were  a  thousand  times  as  many  as  they  are, 
knowing  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  filled  and  the  principles 
for  which  they  stand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Ornian,  of  Nashville,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
good   influence  in   that  city  of  the  meeting  held  there  last  year, 
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Stating  that  many  people  heretofore  indifferent  to  the  matter  have 
become  members  of  the  Society  and  earnest  workers,  and  that 
much  good  is  being  accomplished. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committees : 

Nominations — The  Hon.  J.  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Col. 
H.  F.  Blount,  of  Washington ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Schaffter,  of  New 
Orleans,  La. 

R&iolutions—Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkin,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Thurber,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Credentials— IJir ,  C.  R.  Frazer,  of  Canton,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Mary 
ly.  D.  Macfarland,  of  Washington;  Mr.  T.  W.  Porter,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

An  adjournment  was  then  had  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Shortall  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis, 
President  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,S.P.C.C.  It  discussed 
the  relation  of  Humane  Societies  to  those  children  whose  home 
surroundings  raised  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
removal.     The  following  is  the  author's  summary  : 

THK  child's  birtiikioiit. 

Every  child  born  into  this  world  has  a  natural  right  to  his  own 
mother^s  milk,  and  to  his  own  home  nest.  Nature  has  bountiful 
provisions  and  many  recuperative  forces  for  a  child  on  his  own  father's 
knee  that  will  always  fail  to  reach  him  in  exile  therefrom.  He  has 
a  divine  right  to  his  family  name  ;  to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  ;  to 
his  place  in  the  human  race.  These  rights,  while  he  is  helpless,  are  a 
sacred  trust  committed  to  the  parents.  The  father  has  no  right  in  his 
child  that  empowers  him  to  throw  that  child  out  of  the  home  nest,  be 
it  ever  so  filthy  or  crowded.  The  mother's  love  and  care,  though  she  be 
slatternly;  the  home-life,  though  that  home  be  poor,  squalid,  cold  and 
empty  are  the  birthright  of  the  child  entrusted  to  the  parents,  this  is 
the  most  sacred  trust  ever  committed  to  man.  To  the  child  the  loss  of 
this  birthright  is  irreparable,  upon  society  it  entails  a  heavy  expense  ; 
to  the  parents  it  is  a  moral  calamity.  Nor  has  the  father  any  right  in 
the  child  that  authorizes  him  to  sacrifice  that  child  for  what  he  may 
consider  of  more  value,  viz  :  the  reputation  or  the  comfort  of  the  mother. 
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The  child^s  right  to  his  own  parents  is  natural  and  whoever  robs  that 
child  of  his  birthright  must  settle  with  Nature.  Like  a  flock  of  unclean 
birds  a  crowd  of  enemies  await  the  coming  of  the  little  child  into  the 
world.  Fashion,  shame  and  social  conventionalities  wait  to  rob  the 
helpless  infant  of  his  dearest  right  to  his  own  father  and  mother.  They 
are  quarrelling  with  Nature  and  Nature  with  her  pitiless  revenges 
never  forgets  or  forgives. 

But  the  contention  of  this  paper  is  against  the  practice  of  powerful 
organizations  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  rob  the  child  of  his 
birthright.  A  society  with  a  good  name,  that  asks  and  receives  money 
of  religious  people  for  humanity's  sake  and  waits  aad  watches  with 
malice  aforethought,  against  an  unborn  child,  to  rob  him  on  the  very 
day  he  enters  this  world  of  his  birthright  to  his  own  father  and  mother 
is  a  hypocritical  robber  of  helpless  children,  and  often  these  children 
are  placed  with  such  careless  registration  that  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to 
grow  up  and  in  ignorance  marry  his  own  sister.  As  these  implications 
have  been  questioned  I  insert  this  evidence;  space  will  permit  of  only 
one  instance  here. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (Vol.  I,  page  18)  for  1897  is  an  examination  of  the  methods  of 
the  National  Children's  Home  Society.  The  agent,  the  Rev.  VV.  Jarvis 
May  bee  affirms  :  ''I  speak  at  the  churches  on  Sunday  and  ask  for  any 
oiferings  the  people  may  desire  to  give." 

He  admits  that  before  the  birth  of  the  child  he  plotted  for  the 
robbery  of  the  child's  birthright. 

*''(  Q.)  How  long  before  the  child  was  born  was  the  case  reported  to 
you  by  Dr.  L ? 

{A.)     If  I  remember  it  was  inside  of  a  month. 

(  (?•)     VVas  the  mother  married  ? 

(A.)     She  was  not. 

(  Q  )     Did  you  know  where  her  home  was  ? 

[A.)     Her  home  was  in  another  state. 

(  Q.)     How  did  she  happen  to  come  here  ? 

{A.)     She  was  sent  here  by  her  physician. 

(  Q.)     Do  you  know  her  name  ? 

{A.)     I  don't  know  her  name. 

(  Q.)     How  old  was  that  child  when  you  took  it  away  ? 

{A. )     1  received  it  the  same  day. 

( Q.)     How  much  did  you  get  for  that  ? 

(A.)     One  hundred  dollars.  • 

{  Q.)  In  how  many  cases  have  you  acted  as  agent  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  parents  ? 

(A.)     We  find  a  large  number. 

( (?•)  Your  record  does  not  show  where  they  come  from  in  many 
instances  ? 

{A.)     No. 

(  Q.)  Have  you  any  present  knowledge  of  that  child,  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  living  or  dead  ? 
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(/I,)    Well,  I  don't  koow. 

((?.)     How  much  is  your  salary  a  year? 

(/^.)     I  am  voted  81,800  a  year.*' 

The  justification  of  this  unnatural  work  of  so-called  humane 
organizations  is  the  assertion  that  the  comfort,  reputation  and  social 
position  of  the  parents  are  more  important  than  the  birthright  of  the 
child;  this  is  the  old  heathen  ethics  that  the  weak  had  no  rights  that  the 
strong  are  bound  to  respect,  it  exhibits  a  low  estimation  of  the  value  of 
human  life  and  of  the  home  tie  which  is  the  cement  of  society.  But 
whence  is  derived  the  right  of  any  society  to  decide  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  child? 

The  birthright  of  the  child  to  his  own  father  and  mother  is  divine  ; 
' *CTod  setteth  the  solitary  in  families."  It  is  a  question  between  God 
and  Nature  on  the  child's  side  against  societies  that  for  money  assist  in 
guarding  the  parents. 

But  if  the  helpless  child  escape  these  enemies  that  await  his 
unwelcome  birth,  he  is  not  assured  of  the  possession  of  his  birthright. 
If  he  is  born  in  a  hovel  or  amid  vicious  environments  he  may  be 
robbed  of  his  birthright  by  overzealous  humane  societies.  Amateur 
philanthropists  theorize  and  evolve  pet  schemes  and  build  model 
institutions  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  that  threaten  the  child's  birthright. 

Calamity  will  often  deprive  the  child  of  his  natural  guardians,  and 
there  are  exceptional  cases  where  the  sacred  trust  of  the  parent  should 
be  transferred,  but  the  contention  of  this  paper  is  against  the  present 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  child  of  his  birthright,  either  to  relieve  the 
parents  or  to  make  cases,  or  to  fill  hungry  institutions,  until  an  amazing 
number  of  model  homes,  protectories,  junior  republics,  industrial 
schools  have  been  organized  and  filled  at  an  expense  of  over  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  State  of  New  York  annually. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City  alone,  in 
the  eighteen  months  ending  September  30,  1897,  there  were  proposed 
as  public  charges  in  private  institutions,20,5(}l  persons, mostly  children  ; 
of  these  13,276  were  accepted.  In  the  State  of  New  York  in  1897,  there 
were  in  state  institutions  30,630  children;  of  this  number  1,454  died  that 
year.  In  1875  there  were  14,733  only.  The  increase  in  population 
during  that  time  was  40  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  commitment  of 
children  of  100  per  cent,  has  been  made,  however,  mostly  within  the  last 
few  years.  These  figures  do  not  include  children  legally  committed  to 
relatives,  those  living  away  from  home  on  their  own  resources,  waifs 
and  runawaj-s,  and  those  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the  poor  authorities. 
One  hundred  thousand  children  thrown  out  of  the  home  nest  in  the 
State  of  New  York  last  vear  would  be  a  conservative  estimate.  The  cost 
to  the  State  has  increased  to  amazing  proportions.  A  tax  of  50  cts.  for 
each  'inhabitant  woiild  not  pay  the  bill.  But  a  more  disastrous  result 
is  the  increase  of  juvenile  criminals:  a  vast  crowd  of  young  men  and 
women  are  poured  out  upon  society  annually  without  relations  or  home 
anchorages,    uninspired   by    home  traditions ;  solitary,    careless,    with 
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weak   brains,    flaccid   muscles,  low  ideals,  their  battle  with  life  is  lost 
before  it  beg'ins. 

A  vast  moral  loss  which  no  fig'ures  can  estimate  is  the  injury  to  the 
parents  who  have  been  false  to  their  sacred  trust :  the  relapsed  moral 
tension  ;  the  lost  battle  for  the  home  ;  the  dcgfradation  of  marriag^e. 
They  too  often  become  solitaires,  dangerous  to  society.  We  are  on  the 
wrong  track  ;  we  are  quarrelling  with  Nature,  refbrm  must  surely  go 
back  into  line  with  Nature.  The  cry  of  the  helpless  child  must  be 
heard  above  the  convenionalities  of  society,  his  birthright  to  his  own 
home  must  be  recognized  and  safeguarded  by  the  State.  The  home 
must  be  protected  and  the  home  ties  fostered  ;  to  this  end  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  should  be  overhauled  and  the  children  taught 
simple  lessons  in  home  life,  thrift  and  economy.  To  be  the  head  of  a 
good  home  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  boy;  he  should  be  taught 
to  be  a  home  maker,  a  homo  defender.  Marriage  should  be  encouraged  ; 
the  age  of  consent  should  be  lowered  to  sixteen  years.  The  State  should 
encourage  the  home  by  wise  legislation  that  would  assist  by  substantial 
relief  those  poor  parents  who  were  faithful  to  their  parental  obliga- 
tions, and  punish  severely  those  who  were  unfaithful,  and  should 
banish  all  gambling  and  credit  schemes,  and  extortionate  plunderers  of 
the  poor.  Childen  should  be  arrested  and  committed  as  indigents  only 
in  rarest  cases.  The  State  should  furnish  money  for  institutions  only 
with  the  utmost  care.  Instead  of  separating  children  from  their 
parents,  in  reformatories  for  petty  offenses,  their  punishment  should 
be  made  compatible  with  their  home  life.  Corporal  punishment  under 
direction  of  the  court  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  deprivation  of 
the  birthright.  The  creation  of  newsboys'  homes,  junior  republics, 
boys'  clubs  or  an3'  organization  where  children  can  be  harbored  away 
from  their  own  homes,  should  be  discouraged.  Let  the  child  have  his 
divine  and  natural  birthright,  for  uptm  his  assured  posses.sion  of  that 
right  the  stability  of  society  depends. 

Mr.  Brown — May  I  ask  what  the  power  of  the  Humane 
Society  is  over  the  family  in  New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Dennis — In  the  State  of  New  York  a  child  must  be 
arrested  by  warrant,  or  complaint  of  any  citizen,  and  brought 
by  that  warrant  in  the  hands  of  an  officer, usually  our  own  officer 
or  agent,  before  a  magistrate,  who, for  proper  cause,  has  the  right 
to  change  the  guardianship  of  that  child,  and  commit  him  to 
any  other  relative,  or  to  an  institution,  or  to  any  corporation. 

Mr.  Brown — It  can  only  be  done  through  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding ?  and  where  the  facts  are  such  as  to  convince  the  magis- 
trate that  the  guardianship  should  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Dennis— It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
but  you  must  understand  that  he  is  governed  very  largely  by 
the  representations  made  to  him. 
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Mr.  Brown — Is  there  no  appeal  from  the  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Dennis — There  would  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  record. 

Mr.  Brown — So  that  the  parent  has  the  right,  after  the 
magistrate  has  passed  upon  the  case,  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
record  ? 

Mr.  Dennis — Such  a  case  would  involve  great  expense  and 
long   investigation.  • 

Mr.  Brown — The  home  and  the  child's  right  certainly  ought 
to  be  guarded  and  protected  by  a  judicial  proceeding  ;  but  if  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  have  the  facts  brought 
before  it  as  a  conscientious  court  would  have  it  done,  especially 
in  view  of  the  great  questions  involved,  the  natural  right,  the 
right  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  the  parent,  the  right  of  the 
state. — if,  in  view  of  all  these  rights,  the  court,  reviewing  the 
facts,  determines  that  the  child  should  have  a  new  guardian, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  proceeding  for  us  to  pursue. 
This  is  our  method  in  Ohio,  and  we  are  exceedingly  cautious 
and  careful,  in  the  jurisdiction  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
preside,  to  see  that  no  child  leaves  its  own  home  as  long  as  there 
are  any  proper  ties  there  for  him. 

Mrs.  Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C. — In  1893  Congress 
created  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  many  children  now 
in  our  charge  whose  parents  could  take  care  of  them  if  they 
would.  I  think  we  probably  do  not  take  more  than  2.')  per  cent. 
of  the  children  for  whom  application  is  made  to  us,  because  we 
sift  the  cases  so  very  carefully,  and  if  any  relative  of  the  family 
can  possibly  take  care  of  the  child,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  with 
its  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  if  we  cannot  keep  it  in  itsown  home 
we  do  not  place  it  in  an  institution  if  we  can  help  ourselves. 
Of  course  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  fit  to  go  into  a  home,  but  we 
believe  that  family  life  is  the  right  life  for  a  child,  and  we  put  it 
again  in  a  family.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  very  good.  In 
regard  to  the  little  children,  the  babies,  of  whom  Mr.  Dennisspoke 
as  coming  in  such  numbers  to  institutions,  our  Hoard  of  Guardians 
has  the  champion  record  of  the  country  in  regard  to  babies. 
We  give  every  baby  into  the  care  of  a  foster  mother ;  and  we 
have  found  that  if  the  child  has  just  one  individual  to  look  after 
it,  it  is  wonderful  how  it  thrives. 

Mr.  Brady,  Columbus,  O. — I    am   entirely   of   the    opinion 
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that  children  should  remain  with  the  parents,  and  that  the  home 
life  should  not  be  broken  up.  That  feature  of  the  paper  com- 
mended itself  to  my  thought.  In  our  city  it  is  the  intention 
always,  only  to  take  away  children  from  criminal  and  vicious 
parents,  and  in  every  case  possible  to  foster  home  life.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  this  will  be  the  purpose  and  the  aim  of  all 
Humane  Societies,  that  the  people  may  know  that  we  want  the 
family  life  cultivated  and  cherished. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  Secretary  New  York  S.  P.  C.  C— I 
merely  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
children\s  work  in  the  State  of  New  York,  pertaining  particu- 
larly to  New  York  City,  as  New  York, I  believe,  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  work,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  different  states  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  to-day  are  taken 
from  those  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  as  well,  the  law 
under  which  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  operates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  New  York  Society  was  the  parent 
society  of  the  world.  While  agreeing  in  some  respects 
with  the  paper  read  by  the  worthy  President  of  the  Rochester 
Society,  I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  it.  The  taking  of  children 
away  from  criminal  parents,  or  from  vicious  surroundings,  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  An 
experience  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  in  the  work  has  taught 
me  that.  I  believe  fully  that  the  place  for  a  child  is  in  his 
family.  A  good  home,  a  moral  home  and  a  proper  one,  is 
better  than  any  other  institution  for  children  that  ever  existed. 
But  they  cannot  be  taken  at  once  from  vicious  surroundings 
and  placed  in  those  homes  ;  they  need  discipline,  training  ;  after 
they  have  had  that,  then  they  can  be  taken  by  families,  and 
perhaps  become  in  many  instances  good  and  respectable 
citizens. 

Upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  New  York  City,  regarding 
the  removal  of  children  from  families  :  an  officer  of  the  Society 
makes  a  very  close  investigation  before  any  attempt  is  made  at 
removal.  That  investigation  is  reported  to  his  superior  officer, 
the  assistant.superintendent,  or  to  myself.  He  is  then  directed 
how  to  proceed.  He  brings  the  family  before  the  magistrate. 
A  very  thorough  investigation  is  made  by  the  magistrate  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  other  aid  societies  are  asked  to  give  us 
their  histor>%  if  they  have  it,  of  the  family,  and  upon  all  those 
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facts  the  magistrate  makes  up  his  decision ;  not  upon  any  word  of 
the  Society's  ofl5cer.  He  merely  has  his  report,  and  that  must 
be  fortified  by  other  witnesses ;  and  after  his  decision  is  rendered, 
the  child  perhaps  is  removed.  Before  that  removal  the  parents 
must  be  served  legally  with  an  ofl&cial  notice  that  a  hearing  is  to 
be  had,  and  they  must  be  present.  If  not  present,  the  hearing 
is  adjourned,  and  if  necessary,  a  summons  is  sent  for  them,  and 
an  officer  to  bring  them  to  court,  in  order  that  there  can  be  no 
charge  that  there  has  been  an  unfair  advantage  taken.  Within 
twenty  days  after  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  if  the  decision  is 
adverse  to  their  custody  of  the  child,  they  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  on  that  appeal  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  can  be  reversed  and  the  children  returned  to 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  tearing  away  of  the  child,  as  is  perhaps 
stated  by  the  sensational  press  sometimes — that  children  are  torn 
from  their  parents  without  any  chance  for  them  legally  to  defend 
their  rights;  that  is  never  done  in  New  York,  notwithstanding 
reports  to  the  contrary.  After  the  child  is  removed  and  placed  in 
some  institution,  and  a  certain  period  elapses,  and  the  parent 
makes  a  request  to  have  the  child  returned,  an  investigation  is 
made,  and  if  the  home  is  found  to  be  a  proper  one,  and  the 
parents  have  reformed  or  moved  from  their  vicious  surroundings, 
a  recommendation  is  given  to  the  institution,  or  to  the  parent 
who  takes  it  to  the  institution,  and  the  institution  generally,  and 
I  might  say  always,  regards  that  as  a  discharge,  and  the  child  is 
returned. 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  consent,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  reduction  of  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  raise  it,  and  it  is  so  admitted  by  the  movers  now.  One 
of  them,  no  longer  ago  than  day  before  yesterday,  came  into  my 
office  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Legislature  and  ask 
that  it  be  reduced  again  to  sixteen.  It  is  useless  to  attempt,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  prosecute  offenders  who  make  assaults 
upon  young  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
and  the  New  York  Society  will  not  institute  or  conduct  any 
such  prosecution ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  states  where 
the  age  of  consent  has  been  raised  to  eighteen,  or  even  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  age  of  consent  was 
raised  to  eighteen,  that  they  can  show  where  they  have  been 
successful  in  prosecuting  three  such  cases.     It  is  an  impo.ssibility 
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to  do  it;  and  as  Mr.  Dennis  stated,  it  is  only  legalizing  vice 
when  you  raise  the  age  to  eighteen.  It  is  preventing  the 
marriage  relation,  which  should  always  be  encouraged.  It  is 
permitting  young  girls  to  marry  young  men,  and  then  if  the 
parents  of  the  young  men  are  not  suited  with  the  marriage,  they 
can  make  application  to  the  court  for  an  annulment  of  it  and  it  is 
annulled.  In  what  position  then  is  the  young  girl?  That  is  a 
phase  which  you  want  to  look  at  when  you  talk  about  raising  the 
age  of  consent. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  Columbus,  O. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  is 
the  limit  of  age  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  you  can  take 
children  from  parents  and  commit  them  to  an  institution  ? 

Mr.  Dennis — Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Jackson — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  age  is  very  low. 
I  hope  to  see  the  age  raised  to  eighteen,  so  that  the  Humane 
Society  may  be  able  to  take  girls  and  control  them  up  to  the  time 
they  are  eighteen  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  President — We  will  have  a  paper  now  from  Mrs. 
Caroline  Earle  White,  President  of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  on  Vivisection,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  much 
interested  in. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  paper  in  a  condensed  form  from 
Mrs.  White,  but,  as  that  has  not  arrived,  and  as  the  copy  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  without  further  delay,  we  give  the 
summary  which  follows : 

VIVI8F.CTION — ITS   80-CALLKI)   RESULTS. 

After  referring"  to  several  theories  which  had  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  average  leng-th  of  human  life, 
among  these  the  wider  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  disease,  gained 
from  the  practice  of  vivisection,  Mrs.  White  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
antiseptic  method  of  treatment  usually  called  Listerism,  one  of  the 
results  of  experimentation  upon  animals.  That  a  reaction  of  opinion 
had  set  in  among  medical  men  and  surgeons  relative  to  the  matter 
is  evident,  many  boldly  claiming  that  it  is  not  the  antiseptics  which 
exert  so  beneficial  an  effect  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  the 
excessive  cleanliness  now  required.  Dr.  Campbell  lilack,  until  last  year 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Anderson's  College, 
Glasgow,  said  in  the  "Medical  Press  and  Circular"  of  September  30,  1896: 
•'  Listerism  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and  not  one  day  too  soon."  Koch's 
tuberculin  and  Brown-Soquard's  "  Elixir  of  Life,''  were  failures  from 
the  beginning.  As  to  Pasteur's  claim  to  preventing  hydrophobia  by  his 
inoculations  of  matter  obtained  from  animals  previously  rendered 
rabid,  two  facts  alone  speak  volumes, — first,  the  statistics  show  that  the 
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nnmber  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  France  has  not  diminished  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Pasteurian  treatment,  second,  across  the  border 
in  Germany  where  there  is  no  Pasteur  Institute  and  little  faith  in  his 
prophylactic,  there  is  scarcely  a  case  of  death  from  the  dreaded  malady. 
With  reference  to  the  employment  of  anti- toxin  in  diphtheria,  no  one 
denies  that  there  is  so  great  a  refusal  to  accept  it  as  of  value  on  the 
part  of  large  numbers  of  physicians  that  its  benefit  is  far  from  being* 
established.  In  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 
year  1895,  which  was  just  after  the  introduction  of  the  Behring  serum, 
the  mortality  among  the  patients  who  were  treated  by  means  of  it  was 
greater  than  among  those  who  did  not  receive  it.  It  is  affirmed  that  it 
is  apt  to  do  harm  by  causing  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  that  it  increases 
the  liability  to  pneumonia. 

In  an  article  entitled  *'  Vivisection  :  Is  It  Useful  or  Justifiable  ?" 
written  for  one  of  our  prominent  magazines  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Leffingwell,  he  gives  the  statistics  of  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in 
England,  during  the  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  18.50  through  1854, 
and  compares  it  with  five  years  beginning  in  1875  and  lasting  through 
1879.  He  selects  the  diseases  which,  as  he  says,  cause  about  half  of  all 
the  deaths  in  England,  and  shows  the  greatly  increased  mortality  in 
everyone  of  them,  in  many  cases  it  being  doubled.  This  increase  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  brain,  and  Dr. 
Leffingwell  pertinently  asks,  "What  are  the  effects  here  discerni- 
ble of  Bernard's  experiments  upon  diabetes  ?  of  Brown-S^quard's 
upon  epilepsy  and  paralysis  ?  of  Flint's  and  Pary's  on  diseases  of  the 
liver  ?  of  Ferrier's  researches  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  ?  Let  us 
appeal  from  the  heated  enthusiasm  of  the  experimenter  to  the  stern 
facts  of  the  statistician.  Why,  so  far  from  having  obtained  the  least 
mastery  over  those  malignant  forces  which  seem  forever  to  elude  and 
baffle  our  art,  they  are  actually  gaining  upon  us  ;  everyone  of  these 
forms  of  disease  is  more  fatal  in  England  to-day  than  thirty  years  ago.'* 

W^here  then  is  the  evidence  that  the  average  length  of  life  has  been 
increased  ten  years  by  vivisection?  Even  if  the  claim  be  true,  can  all  the 
frightful  cruelty  practiced  upon  the  lower  animals  for  such  an  end  be 
justified  from  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  The  only  way  that  we  can  account 
for  the  indifference  of  the  general  public  is  that  there  is  no  true  realiza- 
tion of  what  vivisection  is.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  atrocities  for  which  vivisection  is  responsi- 
ble, and  yet  defend  it  ?  The  words  of  Christ  can  be  applied  to  them, 
**Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not  ;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not," 
since  it  appears  as  if  they  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the  moral  obliquity  of 
vivisection  ;  wedded  to  their  idol,  which  they  call  Science,  they 
disregard  all  the  promptings  of  pity,  generosity,  and  humanity.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  the  light  may  break  in  upon  them,  and,  shining 
brighter  and  brighter  until  it  illumines  the  whole  world,  may  lead  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

The  President — Dr.  Leffingwell,  will  you  address  the  meeting? 
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Dr.  Albert  lycffingwell,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion regarding  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  Vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
particularly  in  reply  to  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it.  He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  objections  were 
founded  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  measure  ;  that  so 
far  from  preventing  any  line  of  useful  experimentation,  such 
investigations  are  distinctly  permitted,  and  that  to  quote  the 
commendation  of  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  once  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  **  it  protects  both  the  animal  and 
the  human  race.*' 

Dr.  Leffingweirs  remarks  were  in  the  line  of  his  address  in 
the  evening,  which  has  now  been  issued  as  a  Senate  Document. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Leffingwell  read  a 
Memorial  presented  to  the  Convention  by  one  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  of  New  York  City.  The 
Memorial  was  the  same  that  had  been  read  before  the  House  of 
Bishops  (Episcopal)  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington  and 
had  been  warmly  commended  by  Bishop  Seymour.  It  set 
forth  a  large  array  of  facts  concerning  Vivisection  and  urged 
the  petitioning  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  his 
personal  influence  and  power  to  secure  the  legal  restraint  and 
control  of  all  these  forms  of  experimentation  upon  animal  life. 

Mr.  Rowley  spoke  concerning  Miss  Kendall  and  her  noble 
work  in  the  humane  cause,  and  moved  that  the  Memorial  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  with  the  desire  that,  if 
it  be  deemed  best  by  them,  some  resolution  in  harmony  with  it 
be  presented  to  the  Association.  Mr.  Brady  spoke  on  this  motion, 
and  it  was  carried. 

Mrs.  White  brought  before  the  Convention  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Marion  C.  Jordan,  a  lady  now  living  in  New  England,  who  has 
spent  much  time  distributing  literature  of  a  humane  nature  and 
is  now  old  and  poor,  and  desired  that  money  be  given  her  for 
postage  for  continuing  the  work  of  sending  out  literature  in  her 
possession.  It  was  decided  to  await  the  report  of  a  connnittee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  upon  the  same  case. 
The  Convention  adjourned  until  7.45  p.  m. 
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EVENING. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
Bill  No.  1552,  the  passage  of  which  the  Washington  Society 
has  been  so  vigorously  urging  upon  Congress.  This  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  Vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  presented  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Crammond 
Kennedy  who  set  forth,  in  an  address  that  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  its  salient  features  which  are  as  follows  : 

First  A  Tertebrate  animal  on  which  an  experiment  calculated  to 
give  pain  is  to  be  performed  must  be  placed  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  ether  or  chloroform  ;  except  that  in  inoculation  experiments  or  tests 
of  drugs,  the  animal  need  not  be  anesthetized ;  nor  in  surgical 
experiments  need  animals  be  kept  aneesthetized  during*  recovery.  If 
It  be  true— as  stated  by  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  the  health  officer 
of  this  District— that  ^*  nearly  all  of  the  vivisection  done  in  this 
District*'  consists  of  these  inoculation  experiments  in  bacteriology  (See 
Rep.  1040,  p.  124),  then  such  investigations  will  in  no  wise  be  hindered  or 
prevented  by  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

Second.  No  such  experiments  may  be  performed  in  public  schools. 

Third.  All  experiments  upon  living  animals  may  be  performed 
only  in  registered  places  and  by  persons  properly  licensed. 

Fourth.  Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  to  visit  places  where  experi- 
mentation is  carried  on,  and  to  make  reports  directly  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  Surgeon-Gen.  Sternberg  declares  that  the 
laboratories  connected  with  his  department  are  **open  to  inspection," 
and  that  *'if  any  reputable  person  in  the  city  desires  to  visit  our 
laboratories  and  see  what  is  done  there,  he  will  not  be  refused,  '*  (Rep. 
1040,  p.  50),  there  can  be  no  objection  to  official  inspection  of  places  so 
open  to  the  general  public.  Why  should  the  visit  of  an  official  inspector 
excite  dismay  ? 

Fifth.  Reports  of  the  experiments  made,  the  number  of  animals 
used,  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  shall  be  made  to 
the  Government  whenever  asked  for  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell  followed  Mr.  Kennedy  as  the  second 
speaker  of  the  evening,  presenting  a  paper  entitled  *' Scientific 
Equivocation:  Is  it  necessary?'*  Taking  up  the  arguments 
urged  against  the  bill,  he  criticized  them  in  detail,  showing  that 
many  of  the  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
Congress  against  legislation  were  deliberate  mis-statements  or 
equivocations.  The  paper,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  issued  as 
a  Senate  Document. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith  also  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  bill  in  a  speech  that  was  singularly  effective  and  telling. 
The  report  of  the  evening's  programme  we  understand  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Washington  Society  and  so  present  here  only 
this  brief  resume. 


SECOND  DAY,  DECEMBER  15. 


MORNING. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mrs.  White  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  cattle  in  transportation,  reading  the  report  of  an 
agent  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Society  who  had  had  the 
matter  specially  in  hand. 

The  report  showed  that  the  agent  had  found  many  gross 
violations  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers. 
The  result  of  prosecutions  and  conferences,  however,  had  been 
to  convince  the  shippers  in  many  instances  that  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  for  their  own  advantage,  and  as  for  the  railroads  they 
generally  are  perfectly  willing  to  obey  the  law  when  they  learn 
that  the  shippers  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  cost.  Mrs.  White 
continued,  quoting  from  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  : 

"It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  field  here  for  leg'itimate 
humane  work  which  the  humane  societies  of  the  country  have  for  the 
most  part  neglected.  If  these  societies  would  co-operate  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  securing  evidence,  prosecutions  could  be 
brought  in  so  many  localities  simultaneously  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies would  soon  be  forced  to  make  regulations  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  law.  We  can  only  begin  to  realize  how  much  suffering 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  would  prevent  when  we  consider  that 
0, 000,000  head  of  cattle,  a  still  greater  number  of  sheep,  and  not  less 
than    20,000,000  swine   are   shipped  to  market  each  year." 

Now  I  will  read  here  the  resolution  which  I  have  just 
written  : 
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Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  now  devote  itself 
to  the  work  of  enforcing*  the  United  States  law  against  cruelty  to 
animals  in  transit,  unitiair  for  this  purpose  its  efforts  with  those  of  the 
Department- of  Agriculture. 

I  also  have  another  resolution  which  I  will  read  : 

Resolved y  That  this  Association  send  a  communication  to  President 
McKinley,  expressing  its  strong  feeling  against  bull  fights  on  account 
of  their  extreme  cruelty,  and  their  demoralizing  effect  upon  those 
witnessing  them,  and  urging  him,  as  chief  executive  of  the  United 
States,  to  use  his  influence  in  suppressing  these  objectionable  perform- 
ances in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  President — Under  the  rules  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mrs.  White  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
will  be  reported  in  due  season.  For  myself,  I  am  very  greatly 
in  favor  of  both  resolutions. 

Some  discussion  of  the  subject  of  bull  fights  was  had  by 
Messrs.  Brady,  Jackson,  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs. 
Lovell. 

Mrs.  Lovell,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Women's 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
delivered  an   address   on 

THE  NBED  OF  WOMEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

To  demonstrate  the  need  of  Women's  State  Societies  would  not  be 
impossible  even  if  no  organization  of  the  sort  yet  existed,  for  the  need 
of  woman's  co-operation  in  all  work  for  the  general  good  is  becoming 
daily  more  manifest  ;  but  as  the  most  convincing  argument  is  that 
which  can  be  fortified  by  example,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  instancing 
the  successful  work  which  continuously  for  the  space  of  nearly  thirty 
years  has  been  done  by  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  until  lately  called  the  Women's 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

This  work  was  begun  in  April.  1800,  in  consequence  of  the  express 
invitation  and  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  then  com- 
posing the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  with  a  membership  of  thirty  ladies  and  with  Mrs.  Caroline 
Earle  White  as  president.  Finding  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
inheriting  bequests  without  it,  the  Women's  Branch  soon  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  a  separate  charter,  and  thus  became  an  inde- 
pendent organization.  The  ladies  began  by  employing  one  agent,  but 
before  a  year  expired  they  added  another,  and  the  number  was  soon 
further  increased.     At  the  present  time  six  regular  agents  are  employed, 
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and  thirty  honorary  or  unpaid  agents  are  working  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  extreme  cruelty  of  the  methods  then  used  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  catching  and  disposing  of  dogs  impelled  the  managers  of  the 
Society  soon  after  organization  to  seek  to  provide  a  temporary  shelter 
or  pound  conducted  on  humane  principles,  and  to  obtain  from  the  city 
the  right  to  take  up  the  dogs  found  wandering  in  the  streets.  Their 
plan  was  carried  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  and 
has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since.  It  was  not  accomplished 
without  opposition,  misrepresentation  and  ridicule,  most  of  the  news- 
paper writers  of  that  time  being  apparently  unable  to  entertain 
seriously  the  idea  of  systematic  effort  to  abate  or  prevent  the  sufferings 
of  dumb  animals.  *♦*»♦♦« 

While  speaking  of  the  pound  I  will  add  that  the  total  number  of 
dogs  which  have  been  received  there  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Women's  Society  is  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  and  although 
they  come  from  all  localities,  and  are  in  every  stage  of  starvation, 
disease,  and  suffering  from  ill-treatment,  the  cases  have  been  extremely 
few  in  which  it  could  be  even  suspected  that  they  were  afflicted  with 
hydrophobia.  ******* 

Another  difficulty  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Branch  was  the  very  persistent  desire  of  certain  leading 
physicians  in  Philadelphia  to  have  dogs  furnished  to  them  from  the 
pound  for  vivisection  purposes.  This  was  of  course  unhesitatingly 
refused,  and  such  was  the  interest  awakened  by  it  among  the  members, 
combined  with  their  subsequent  investigation  of  the  subject  of  vivi- 
section, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  they  introduced  into  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  to  prohibit  vivisection  for  class  demonstration, 
which  bill,  however,  did  not  become  a  law.  At  last  in  February,  1883, 
they  organized  partly  from  their  own  ranks,  and  with  the  addition  of 
some  gentlemen  as  members,  the  first  anti-vivisection  society  ever 
formed  \r\  this  country.  As  it  was  the  first  it  received  the  title  American 
Anti- Vivisection  Society,  the  name  it  now  bears. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  Women's  Branch,  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  City  Pound  and  Dog  Shelter,  the  further 
need  was  recognized  of  a  place  where  sick  and  homeless  animals  could 
be  received  and  cared  for  or  mercifully  destroyed  ;  therefore  in  1874,  a 
place  as  suitable  as  could  be  obtained  was  hired,  a  superintendent  was 
employed,  and  its  management  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 
Subsequently  the  increase  of  the  work  rendering  the  purchase  of  a 
house  necessary,  one  was  secured  and  suitably  fitted  up.  After  some 
years  the  committee  in  charge  desiring  to  conduct  the  Refuge  as  a 
separate  work,  an  agreement  was  made,  and  it  is  now  managed  inde- 
pendently as  the  Morris  Refuge  for  Lost  and  Suffering  Anitnals,  the 
report  of  which  you  are  to  hear  from  its  president.  Since  that  time  a 
woman  has  been  employed  to  go  about  the  city  and  take  up  any  home- 
less and  suffering  cats  and  dogs  that  she  may  find,  and  to  speedily 
relieve  them  by  a  merciful  death   if  necessary.     This  woman  is  known 
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and  respected  in  all  parts  of  tbe  city,  and  the  police  are  ready   to  assist 
her  at  all  times. 

There  are  probably  some  now  present  who  are  aware  of  the  active 
interest  in  the  subject  of  cattle  transportation  which  has  always  been 
shown  by  the  Women's  Branch.  From  the  first  convention  of  societies 
held  in  Cleveland  in  1877  to  consider  the  cruelties  to  animals  in  transit 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  interest  has  continued.  The  cruelties  were 
of  the  most  dreadful  character.  Although  it  has  been  a  heavy  tax  on 
its  resources,  the  Society  has  repeatedly  sent  its  agents  to  the  points  in 
the  West  from  which  cattle  are  shipped,  thus  securing  evidence  and 
successfully  establishing  proof  of  cruelty  where  it  has  existed.  The 
results  on  the  whole  are  encouraging,  and  the  Society  may  justly  claim 
a  considerable  share  in  developing  more  humane  conditions  through 
the  use  of  proper  stock  cars  and  in  other  ways,  thus  lessening  the 
suffering  of  many  poor  animals. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Society  which  I  am  citing  has 
conducted  a  work  which  will  undoubtedly  do  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
its  activity,  valuable  and  indispensable  as  that  is,  to  educate  the 
community.  I  refer  to  the  Bands  of  Mercy,  the  humane  education  of 
the  young,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Women's  Branch  because  its 
managers  recognized  that  the  surest  way  to  cure  cruelty  is  by  prevent- 
ing its  development,  and  by  substituting  ideals  of  mercy  and  gentleness. 
In  1874  the  work  was  begun  by  forming,  with  the  consent  of  the  princi- 
pals, societies  for  the  protection  of  animals  in  boys'  public  grammar 
schools.  These  were  extended  as  means  would  permit,  into  other 
schools.  A  society  now  exists  conducted  by  some  of  the  young  men 
who  were  members  of  these  boys*  societies,  and  their  work  is  carried  on 
in  a  house  given  them  by  the  will  of  the  lady  who  while  she  lived 
devoted  herself  to  the  advancement  of  humane  education,  and!  who  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Women's  Branch  had  special 
charge  of  that  department.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  humane 
education^in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  city  having  grown 
too  large  for  the  care  of  the  president  and  board  of  managers,  is  in 
charge  of  a  lady  emplo3"ed  for  the  purpose,  who  with  an  assistant  visits 
regularly  Bands  of  Mercy  comprising  in  membership  about  fifteen 
thousand  boys.  She  visits  every  Band  punctually  once  a  month, 
addressing  it  and  keeping  up  the  interest. 

Nothing    more  clearly   demonstrates   the  need   of  Women's    State 

Societies  than  the   fact   that   systematic   humane   education  is  needed 

everywhere   and   can    only  be  continuously  conducted  by  women.    If  it 

is  'not   continuously   conducted  it  is  not  successful.     Any  society  for  the 

prevention  of  cruelty,  whether  composed  of  fnen  or  women  or  of  both,  which 

neglects  humane  education  is  missing  its  greatest  opportunity. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  humane  work  for  which  women 
are  not  fitted  even  to  the  employment  and  ccmtrol  of  agents.  Difiiculties 
arise,  but  experience  and  common  sense  can  overcome  them. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  to  have 
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read  a  paper  on  *  *  The  Old  Fashioned  Horse  Doctor  vs.  The 
Veterinarian,*'  the  President  announced  that  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
C.  Smith,  President  of  the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  was  sick  and 
unable  to  be  present,  but  had  sent  his  paper  on  **  Shall  Humane 
Societies  seek  the  Legal  Control  of  Dogs  in  our  Cities,  licensing 
them  and  destroying  the  Strays?'*  it  would  be  read  by  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

We  give  the  substance  of  the  paper  : 

The  first  duty  of  the  Humane  Societies  is  to  prevent  cruelty;  they 
should  not  seek  the  legal  control  of  dogs  or  horses  or  any  other  animals 
unless  the  conditions  justify  it.  What  condition  could  possibly  justify 
a  Society  in  seeking*  such  control  ?  It  is  a  problem  in  all  large  cities, 
this  question  of  the  surplus  dog  population.  As  that  population  will 
more  than  double  every  year,  whenever,  in  any  large  city,  the  number 
of  surplus  dogs  becomes  great,  as  the  summer  approaches,  many  adults 
as  well  as  children  are  likely  to  be  bitten, some  more,  some  less  severely, 
one  or  two  die  of  tetanus,  or  a  similar  disease,  diagnosed  as 
hydrophobia  or  rabies,  then  the  public  become  panic  stricken  and  cry 
"  Kill  the  dogs!  kill  the  dogs! ''  The.  cry  is  carried  to  the  municipal 
council  chamber;  some  member  more  frightened  than  the  others  pre- 
sents a  bill,  for  the  destruction  of  the  dogs,  no  matter  how.  **  Kill  them 
and  kill  them  quick  !"  In  such  a  spirit  the  worst  form  of  legislation 
goes  through.  Now  comes  the  condition  :  Some  years  ago  such  a  panic 
struck  Cincinnati.  Such  a  cry  went  up  and  the  most  pernicious  bill  that 
ever  disgraced  a  municipal  legislative  record  was  enacted  into  an 
ordinance.  It  provided  that  everybody,  meaning  every  man  and  boy  in 
Cincinnati,  should  be  authorized  to  capture  dogs  and  should  be  paid 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  dog  captured.  Think  what  an  education  that 
was  for  the  youth  of  a  city!  Think  of  the  temptation,  and  you  can  guess 
the  results.  The  boys  would  follow  a  poor  brute  with  a  hail  of  stones, 
until  finally  captured  by  one  of  them,  in  many  cases  more  dead  than 
alive;  maimed  and  bleeding,  it  was  dragged,  not  carried  or  hauled,  but 
dragged,  in  many  cases  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  feet,  to  a  boat  at  the  river 
bank,  when  the  reward  was  paid,  and  the  poor  creature  was  left  to 
await  his  turn  to  be  slaughtered, — to  see  the  executioner  with  sledge 
hammer,  raised  in  air,  to  come  down  upon  the  skull  of  one  poor  victim, 
then  another. 

This  was  the  condition  that  made  the  Ohio  Humane  Society  feel 
justified  in  taking  hold  of  the  matter.  Public  opinion  demanded  that 
the  dogs  should  be  destroyed  in  some  humane  way,  and  favored  giving 
tlie  legal  control  of  them  to  the  Humane  Society.  A  License  Ordinance 
was  then  passed,  which  provided  that  all  dogs  not  licensed  should,  if 
not  reclaimed  by  the  owners  within  forty-eight  hours,  be  destroyed  in 
some  humane  way,  and  provided  further  that  tlie  Ohio  Humane  Society 
should  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Society  accepted  the 
responsibility,  transformed  a  large  barn-like  building  into  a  Pound,  and 
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built  a  gus  chamber,  where  the  ownerless  dogs  were  mercifully  put  to 
death. 

This  arrang'ement  continued   and  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  public 

and  to  the  officials  that  we  persuaded  the  Board  of  Legislation  to 
amend  the  bill,  so  that  instead  of  killing  all  the  unclaimed  dogs  we 
could  otherwise  dispose  of  a  great  many  of  them.  Then  we  established 
a  system  of  seeking  homes  for  dogs,  in  localities  so  far  removed  from 
our  city  as  practically  to  prevent  their  voluntary  return.  We  were 
quite  successful  in  this,  but  the  system  was  growing  more  and  more 
expensive,  always  in  excess  of  the  fund  provided  by  the  city,  so  we 
finally  prepared  a  bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
making  the  licensing  of  dogs  in  cities  of  the  first  grade,  of  the  first 
class,  a  statutory  law,  providing  that  the  Ohio  Humane  Society  should 
carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  act,  except  that  the  City  Auditor 
should  collect  the  licenses  and  turn  over  the  proceeds  of  such  collections 
to  the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  and  that  the  Society  should  provide  a 
home  or  shelter  for  lost,  strayed  and  abandoned  dogs  and  other  animals. 
This  bill  became  a  law. 

We  purchased  fourteen  acres  of  land  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
a  shelter  for  old,  lame,  diseased,  lost,  strayed,  or  abandoned  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  The  first  building  erected  thereon  contains 
twenty-four  dog  kennels  capable  of  sheltering  from  four  to  five 
hundred  dogs,  with  a  separately  screened  yard  for  each  and  every 
kennel,  a  room  for  preparing  food  for  the  dogs,  stalls  for  horses,  wait- 
ing room,  keepers'  room,  etc.,  our  purpose  being  to  find  homes  for  as 
many  dogs  as  possible  and  only  to  destroy  such  as  were  not  acceptable 
to  any  one  and  then  only  when  so  crowded  as  to  make  it  necessary. 

About  the  time  this  building  was  completed  a  suit  was  brought  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  and  before  we  could  make  our 
larger  plan  effective  our  lower  Court  decided  that  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  City  Auditor  abandoned  the  collection  of  licenses  and 
we  have  suspended  our  operations  for  the  present,  but  we  keep  our- 
selves prepared  to  resume  at  any  time. 

Now,  during  the  time  that  we  had  the  legal  control  of  the  dogs, 
the  cruel  treatment  of  those  animals  in  the  streets  was  almost  unknown. 
The  act  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  hurt  or  in  any  manner  injure  or  even 
steal  a  dog,  and  provided  a  penalty  therefor. 

Moreover,  during  all  the  time  that  our  Society  had  such  legal  control 
a  well  defined  case  of  hydrophobia  or  rabies  was  unknown  among  us. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  myself  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
associated  with  me  in  this  work,  is,  that  it  is  better  for  the  dog,  and 
better  for  the  community,  to  give  Humane  Societies  the  legal  control 
of  the  dogs,  that  licensing  them  is  a  protection  to  good  dogs  and  dog 
owners.  And  if  the  strays  must  be  destroyed  it  is  better  for  them  that 
such  societies  should  relieve  them  of  their  suffering  in  the  most  humane 
way  possible. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  under  such  a  system  as  we  inaugurated 
here,  good  dogs  can  always  be  taken  care  of  and  homes  found  for  them. 
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Mr.  Dennis — I  am  much  pleased  with  this  paper.  I  happen 
to  represent  a  Society  which  has  been  more  fortunate.  I  think 
we  have  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  has  a  population  of 
200,000  people,  the  most  successful  method  of  the  legal  control 
of  dogs  of  any  city  with  whose  methods  I  am  acquainted. 

We  went  to  the  Common  Council  and  made  a  proposition  that 
we  would  build  an  animal  shelter  and  would  take  all  the  trouble 
of  the  supervision  of  dogs;  we  offered  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
of  that  shelter,  furnish  all  the  apparatus  for  the  care  and 
disposal  of  the  dogs,  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  $1  which  was  imposed 
by  the  law  on  every  owner  of  a  dog.  Under  that  law  we  could 
act  constitutionally.  We  nominated  a  superintendent  of  that 
shelter,  and  put  up  our  building  on  some  flats  in  an  accessible 
part  of  the  city.  We  have  kennels  for  the  dogs,  stables  for  the 
horses,  three  men,  and  places  for  them  to  live,  and  we  have  fresh 
water  and  arrangements  for  feeding  the  dogs.  We  also  have  an 
arrangement  for  caring  for  the  sick  dogs,  and  we  send  throughout 
the  city  to  take  dogs  and  board  them  through  the  summer 
months  for  parties  going  out  of  town.  These  three  men  have 
entire  supervision.  If  a  dog  is  troublesome  in  a  neighborhood, 
they  go  there  and  see  to  it.  The  telephone  makes  them  accessible 
to  all,  and  we  have  a  dog  ambulance  with  which  we  go  after  and 
return  the  dogs.  The  90  per  cent,  of  $1  has  been  abundantly 
sufficient  to  pay  our  expenses,  and  we  act  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Common  Council,  we  act  constitutionally,  and  we  make 
a  success. 

In  discussion  following  this,  it  was  stated  that  the  Common 
Council  of  a  city  has  the  right  to  take  up  a  man's  property  but 
that  the  Legislature  cannot  enable  a  private  individual  or  a 
private  corporation  to  take  it  without  due  process  of  law  ;  and 
that  the  Society  simply  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  city  in  taking 
dogs  pursuant  to  its  agreement  with  the  Council. 

Mr.  Brady — It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  should 
resolve  itself  into  what  is  most  practicable.  Now  the  suggestion 
made  by  my  friend  here  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one. 
It  does  away  with  all  difficulty  of  legislation.  The  cities  say 
to  the  Humane  Societies,  ''Manage  this  dog  question  for  us  ;*' 
and  if  we  take  hold  of  it  we  solve  the  question  wisely. 

Mr.  Rowley — There  seems  to  be  no  one  here  who  represents 
a   class   of   people    who  believe  that  Humane  Societies  are  not 
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doing  the  humane  thing  when  they  destroy,  by  the  thousand, 
even  by  so-called  painless  methods,  the  pets  of  thousands  of 
homes  and  children.  One  of  the  lovers  of  dogs  who  cannot  see 
that  this  is  the  humane  thing  to  do  has  asked  me  for  her  to  say 
just  a  single  word  to-day  ;  and  I  hope  that,  partially  in  reply 
to  this,  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Parmelee  of  Cleveland 
will  speak.  She  says  that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with 
400,000  people,  they  are  not  troubled  with  any  surplus  dogs, 
and  I  understand  they  do  not  license  dogs — is  that  right,  Mr. 
Parmelee  ? 

Mr.  Parmelee — It  is,  at  present. 

Mr.  Rowley — The  dogs  are  not  licensed,  every  child,  man 
or  woman  who  wants  a  dog  has  one,  and  pays  no  license.  This 
friend  sends  .these  figures  :  Cincinnati  licensed  1,400  dogs  per 
year  when  the  city  had  it  in  charge  ;  when  the  Humane  Society 
took  control  of  the  matter  5,200  dogs  were  licensed,  nearly  four 
times  as  many.  She  also  says  that  when  the  city  of  New  York 
managed  the  licenses,  24,000  dogs  and  cats  were  killed  annually  ; 
since  the  Humane  Society  had  this  turned  over  to  it,  50  per  cent, 
more  animals  were  killed  the  first  year,  and  the  third  year 
about  three  times  as  many, — something  like  70,000.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a  ground  to  question  whether  we 
may  not  be  doing  altogether  more  of  this  than  is  necessary,  and 
whether  the  Humane  Societies  of  the  country  may  not  be  carry- 
ing to  an  extreme  this  putting  out  of  existence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dogs  every  year  that  might  otherwise  be  in  homes 
as  civilizing  and  helpful  influences. 

I  am  glad  to  present  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
great  lover  of  dogs,  whose  love  for  them  nobody  will  question, 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Boulton,  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  White — Mr.  Rowley  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  all 
Humane  Societies  are  working  on  that  principle.  We  certainly 
are  not  in  Philadelphia,  and  never  have.  We  have  no  dog  tax 
and  nothing  comes  to  the  Society  whatever  except  the  money 
given  to  us  by  the  Councils.  We  got  permission  to  have  the 
whole  dog  matter  put  in  our  hands,  and  the  Councils  appropriated 
to  us  the  sum  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  the  city  to  do 
the  work.  We  return  to  the  city  all  the  redemption  fee,  so 
that  none  of  that  comes  to  the  Society.  There  is  no  dog  tax. 
What  we    do    is    to  take   up  the  dogs  running  at  large  in  the 
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Streets,  and  if  we  cannot  find  any  good  place  for  them,  we  have 
to  kill  them,  and  to  kill  them,  as  is  generally  done,  by  carbonous 
oxide  gas.  We  have  a  temporary  home,  and  the  agent  goes  to 
the  Pound,  and  if  he  sees  there  any  dogs  that  he  thinks  have 
valuable  qualities,  or  that  look  as  if  they  might  be  pets,he  takes 
them  away  to  this  temporary  shelter,  and  the  ladies  in  charge 
try  to  find  good  homes  for  them.  They  investigate  every  appli- 
cation, and  not  only  that,  but  after  the  dog  is  taken  to  a  home 
they  visit  the  place  to  see  that  it  is  really  a  good  one,  and  that 
the  animal  is  kindly  treated.  The  killed  are  merely  the  refuse 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  preserving. 

Mrs.  Lovell — A  number  of  times  during  the  history  of  the 
Women's  Society  in  Philadelphia  other  Societies  have  applied 
to  them  for  information  as  to  their  methods,  and  their  methods 
have  been  printed — in  fact,  they  are  printed  every  year  in  the 
report,  but  there  was  a  paper  which  was  once  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  which  was  distributed  among  Societies 
abroad,  as  to  the  methods  of  killing  dogs.  Now,  I  move  that  that 
paper,  with  suitable  amendment  or  illustration,  be  reprinted  by 
this  Association,  and  distributed  among  the  different  constituent 
societies.  I  think  that  such  a  leaflet  would  cover  all  these 
difficulties  under  discussion,  and  show  the  very  best  way  of 
adjusting  this  matter. 

The  President — Will  you  put  that  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  ? 

Mrs.  Lov-ell — I  will. 

Mr.  Brown — I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  White  by  what 
authority  they  come  into  possession  of  the  dog  ? 

Mrs.  White — The  Councils,  both  common  and  select,  give 
it  to  us.  There  had  been  originally  an  ordinance  appropriating 
$3,000  a  year  to  the  taking  up  and  killing  of  the  dogs  ;  that 
was  done  by  the  city  officials.  We  applied  to  the  Councils,  and 
they  gave  us  permission  to  do  it.  The  redemption  money  by 
the  ordinance  is  given  to  the  city.  There  is  $2  required  for  the 
redemption  of  every  dog. 

Mr.  Brown — Do  I  understand  that  Mrs.  White  finds  that 
$3,000  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  taking  care  of  the 
dogs  ? 

Mrs.  White — $3,500,  because  later  the  city  wanted  us  to 
take  up  the  goats,  there  are  a  few  of  them. 
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Mr.  Brown — How  many  dogs  were  taken  care  of  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  White— Between  5,000  and  6,000. 

Mr.  Brown — I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  our  friend 
from  New  York  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Jenkins — The  gentleman  from  Rochester  has  quite 
clearly  stated  the  efforts  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  that 
he  confined  his  remarks  only  to  Rochester.  The  law  which  he 
says  was  passed  and  put  in  operation  met  with  opposition  from 
the  first ;  there  was  an  appeal  taken  from  the  action  of  the 
Society  at  Albany  to  the  third  division  of  the  Appellate  Court  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  that  Court  decided  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  case  is  now  pending  on  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  will  ever  be  argued.  The  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  has 
stated  publicly  that  he  believes  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  that  it  was  an  improper  way  to  seek  to  control  the  license 
question.  Years  ago  Mr.  Bergh,  I  think,  endeavored  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  dog 
catchers  going  around  the  streets  with  what  you  would  call  a 
vender* s  wagon,  with  perhaps  a  box  enclosed  in  a  slat  frame- 
work, into  which,  after  they  exercised  great  cruelty  in  catching 
them,  a  number  of  dogs  were  thrown.  That  was  the  condition 
of  things  when  Henry  Bergh  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
through  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  to  pass  some  law  to  prevent  these 
things.  Mr.  Gerry  at  that  time  thought,  what  has  now  proved 
to  be  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  permit  a 
private  society  or  corporation  to  enforce  such  laws,  but  he  said 
that  if  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  approved 
by  its  Mayor,  passed  an  ordinance  and  selected  the  Society  as 
its  agent  that  that  would  be  proper  ;  and  that  is  what  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  cities  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  latter  place  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  proceeding  under  a  law  similar  to  the  one 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  as  yet  no  one  has  attacked  it. 
When  there  is  an  attack,  perhaps  a  change  will  be  made.  In 
Albany,  since  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
Society,  through  Dr.  Stillman,  its  President,  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  city  by  which  the  Society  receives  two-thirds  of  the 
money  collected  for  license  fees  ;  that  goes  towards  the  expense 
of  properly  collecting  the  dogs  and  destroying  those  that  are  not 
claimed  ;  and  I  understand  that  it  works  very  effectively. 
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Mr.  Tippett,  of  Baltimore,  Sec.  Md.  S.  P.  C.  A.— I  do  not 
want  to  digress  from  the  resolution,  but  as  you  allow  a  little 
latitude,  I   want  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  subject,   that  it   is 
apparent  to  my  mind  that  this  question  can  only  be  settled,  and 
settled    satisfactorily,    by   the    Humane    Societies  having   the 
entire    control    of    the    matter.       Municipal    bodies    are    not 
capable,  judging  from  the  past,  of  handling  the  question,  cruelty 
in  its  greatest  form  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  dogs  under  their 
administrations.     In  Baltimore,  two  years  ago,  we  tried  to  have 
an  ordinance   passed   in  the   City  Council,    but  we  met  with 
opposition  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  unable  to  succeed. 
During  the  last  spring  we  tried  again  and  obtained  a  part  of 
what  we  desired.     An  ordinance  was  passed  stating  that  they 
would  appropriate  $2,000  and  so  much  of  the  license  fees  as 
would  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully,  the  balance 
to  revert  again   to  the  city.     We  then  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  city  for  three  years  to  carry  out  this  work.     We  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  July  of  this  year.     We  have  been  very 
careful  in  all  the  details  and  are  succeeding  well. 

Mr.  Parmelee — I  shall  be  very  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  Cleveland.  We  have  thought  of  adopting  the  plan 
they  have  in  Cincinnati  for  taking  care  of  the  dogs.  Mrs. 
Boulton  has  written  our  Secretary  that  the  dogs  give  us  no 
trouble,  and  I  very  readily  see  the  reason  why  she  thinks  so. 
She  lives  some  six  miles  from  the  heart  of  our  city,  in  a  new 
part,  and  in  a  very  nice  neighborhood.  She  is  very  sympa- 
thetic in  her  nature.  She  not  only  would  not  destroy  the  dogs, 
but  she  would  destroy  no  animal  life.  We  have  no  license  in 
Cleveland,  and  dogs  are  hunted  down  and  shot  by  the  policemen 
often  in  a  very  brutal  manner.  Our  superfluous  dogs  should  be 
destroyed,  as  this  gentleman  from  Baltimore  has  said,  in  a 
humane  way,  and  we  could  do  it  if  we  had  it  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  President  Humane  Society — I 
understand  the  difficulties  which  you  have  with  the  dogs  in 
large  cities,  but  there  are  a  great  many  Humane  Societies  out  of 
the  large  cities.  In  Bangor,  where  we  have  an  active  Humane 
Society,  we  protect  the  dog  and  the  cat  and  all  minor  animals. 
The  State  of  Maine  three  years  ago  imposed  a  tax  of  one 
dollar  upon  the  dog  ;  if  the  owner  did  not  pay  the  tax,  the 
collector  of  the  town  directed  the  constable  or  the  tax  collector 
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humanely  to  put  the  dog  out  of  existence.  We  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  man  to  whom  people  having  sick  cats  or 
dogs  can  take  them ;  upon  the  payment  of  ten  cents,  he  will 
destroy  them  humanely  ;  if  these  parties  are  too  poor,  or  do  not 
wish  to  pay  that  sum,  the  Humane  Society  pays  it. 

After  some  minor  discussion  as  to  the  disposition  of  Mrs. 
LovelPs  motion,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  it  lay  on  the 
table  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Jenkins  presented  a  resolution  relative  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bergh,  and  to  the  offering  of  prizes  by  Mr. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Lord  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  English  sparrow, 
expressing  the  thought  that  the  Humane  Societies  should  take 
up  the  work  of  their  extermination,  and  suggesting  that  the 
work  be  done  by  persons  used  to  the  catching  of  birds  rather 
than  that  boys  be  encouraged  in  the  demoralizing  practice  of 
killing  them.  A  resolution  with  reference  to  this  was  introduced 
by  the  speaker,  which  was  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  Lord  also  gave  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  previous  Convention  regarding  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 
He  stated  that  the  Committee  would  suggest  that  $10  be  sent 
her  in  small  sums  at  various  times  for  use  as  postage  in  sending 
out  literature. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  who 
presented  the  following  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  Society's 
efforts  to  secure  the  proper  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
lameness  in  horses: 

Great  difference  in  opinion  having  for  long  existed  as  to 
how  lame  a  horse  must  be  to  enable  us  to  prove  unnecessary 
cruelty  in  working  him,  we  last  year  applied  to  Dr.  C.  H. 
Dalrymple  of  Baton  Rouge,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
in  the  Louisiana  State  University,  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  his  letter  : 
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John  G.  Shortall,  Esq.,  President   The  Illinois  Humane  Society^  Chicago^ 
Illinois: 

My  Dkar  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  lameness  in  horses,  1  will  state  in  the  first  place,  that 
lameness  may  be  defined  to  be  (according  to  Percivall),  **The  mani- 
festation in  the  act  of  progression  by  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  of  pain, 

weakness,  inability  or  impediment." 

*  *  «  *  « 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  the  officers  of  our  Humane 
Societies  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  w^ith  the  pathology  of  this 
condition,  and  seem  to  attach  less  importance,  relatively,  to  it,  and 
more  to  some  other  conditions,  which  to  the  casual  observer,  may 
appear  extremely  severe,  yet  do  not,  in  reality,  produce  nearly  so  much 

pain  as  that  causing  an  animal  to  go  lame. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Lameness  is  never  exhibited  without  pain,  except  in  the  case  of 
deformity  resulting  probably  from  previous  injury  or  pathologic  con- 
dition. I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  that  from  experience,  that  lameness 
in  our  citv  and  other  horses,  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  merits  at 
the  hands  of  our  Humane  Societies,  for  the  alleviation  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  suffering  of  these  animals. 

I  may  add  that  in  my  opinion  an  animal  unmistakably  lame,  the 
result  of  pain,  is  in  an  unfit  condition  to  be  used. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  Dalrymi'le,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  E. 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  officers  of  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society  have  been  enforcing  the  law,  based  on  the 
opinion  therein  expressed,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  We 
now  prosecute  for  the  using  of  many  lame  horses  that  formerly 
we  have  had  hesitancy  about. 

In  a  case  which  recently  came  under  our  notice  the  question 
of  how  badly  knee-sprung  a  horse  had  to  be,  when  being 
worked,  to  constitute  a  case  for  prosecution  for  unnecessar>' 
cruelty,  we  applied  to  Messrs.  McEvers  Brothers,  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  349  Michigan  Av-enue,  Chicago,  for  an  opinion,  and 
their  answer  to  our  query  was  as  follows  : 

*'  In  our  opinion  it  is  not  cruelty  to  work  knee-sprung  horses  unless 
they  are  otherwise  lame.  We  have  known  a  great  many  horses  that 
have  been  over  on  their  knees  for  years  and  con  tin  u«',  to  do  their  work 
witliout  any  signs  of  inconvenience.  However,  there  are  cases  that 
grow  worse  with  hard  u^ork  and  age  ;  that  become  sore  in  their  tendons, 
causing  them  to  stumble,  freciuently  falling  on  their  knees.  These  in 
our  opinion  are  not  fit  for  service." 
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The  President  followed  this  with  a  report  from  the  Illinois 
Society,  which  we  give,  showing  how  far  Alcohol  has  affected 
the  work  of  that  Society,  during  the  six  months  to  November 
1st,  1898: 

The  question  of  how  far  Alcoholism  enters  into  the  work  of  Humane 
Societies  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  interest.  Our  attention  has 
loag  been  attracted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  larg'e  majority  of  the  cases 
comingf  under  our  notice,  the  drink  habit  can  be  and  is  attributed  to 
one  or  both  parents  of  the  children  ne  have  to  consider. 

We  are  now  paying  greater  attention  to  this  particular  fact  than 
formerly,  and  have  formulated  our  books  and  reports  so  as  to  show 
how  many  children  Ciome  to  us  through  mere  accident,  and  bow  many 
are  reduced  to  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  we  f^enerally  find 
them  through  the  intoxication  of  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 

We  expect  8ome  very  interestibg  results  from  these  returns,  and 
beg  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  for  the  past  six  months: 


ComplslnlK  of  Cruelty  to  Chil 
Numlwr  of  ChUdrcD  involved 
Number  of  Casts  where  one  o 


Hnmber  of  TlleglUmate  Children Female"  i 

Number  of  Children  Re-icued.  aod  conditions  remedied.  | 
Number  of  Children  placed  icmporaTlly  in  Inslitulions. ' 
Number  of  Children  aurrenderetf  lo  Inslitulions  by  Courl 


The  President — The  order  of  business  this  afternoon  was  a 
paper  to  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Tifft,  of  Buffalo.  We  regret  to^ 
learn  that  Mrs.  Tifft  is  very  ill  and  will  not  be  present,  but  Mr. 
Wilkin,  Supt.  and  Atfy.  of  the  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  C,  has 
been  good  enough  to  agree  to  addres.*]  the  Association  briefly 
on  a  subject  to  be  selected  by  himself. 

Mr.  Wilkin — Mr.  President, and  members  of  the  Convention: 
I  am  very  sorry,  and  somewhat  surprised  and  disappointed,  that 
New  York,  the  Empire  State,  should  be  placed  in  so  unfortunate 
a  position  as  to  have  all  those  who  were  to  read  papers  before 
you  to-day  indisposed.     As  New  York  State  had  been  put  down 
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for  two  papers  this  afternoon,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
let  the  opportunity  go  by  without  saying  something  for  our 
constituenijy.  Consequently  I  have  thought  that  I  would 
present  to  you  two  matters  that  are  peculiar  to  New  York,  and 
into  relation  with  which  I  have  been  brought  personally: 

BABY-FABMINO. 

Some  years  ag'o  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
cities  were  horrified  to  learn,  by  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  of  the 
finding  of  the  bodies  of  a  large  number  of  infants.  Of  course,  before 
that  we  had  known  of  the  business  of  baby-farming,  and  had  been  in  a 
small  way  instrumental  in  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  several  cases; 
but  this  was  a  question  that  presented  itself  to  us  that  seemed  to  have 
a  different  trend.  Baby- farming,  as  we  understand  it,  is  where  a  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  responsibility  or  care  of  a 
child,  goes  to  some  other  person,  and  for  a  gross  sum  disposes  of  it. 
The  person  taking  the  child  takes  it  with  the  understanding,  not 
that  she  is  going  to  board  it,  but  that  she  will  take  care  of  it  for  this 
sum  until  it  is  disposed  of  by  adoption,  by  being  placed  ip  an  institution, 
or  by  death.  She  may  accomplish  this  by  the  end  of  a  week,  or  it  may 
take  a  longer  time.  Therefore  it  is  to  her  interest  as  soon  as  possible 
to  get  rid  of  the  care  of  the  child.  As  quick  a  way  as  any  to  dispose  of 
it  is  to  permit  it  to  die.  It  became  necessary,  then,  to  know  who  it  was 
that  was  taking  babies  ;  and  there  being  no  other  way  to  get  hold  of 
that  matter,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Baker,  then  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Board  of  llealth,  it  was  suggested  that  we  have  a  system 
whereby  all  people  who  wished  to  board  babies  should  be  licensed  by 
the  Board  of  llealth,  put  under  a  legitimate  head,  recognized  as  carry- 
ing on  a  legitimate  business,  and  protected  therein.  The  drafting  of 
the  ordinance  to  that  effect  was  placed  in  my  hands  and  taken  before 
our  Board  of  Aldermen.  It  provided  that  any  person  who  desired  to 
board  more  than  three  children  under  three  years  of  age  should  first 
receive  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  Board  of  Health  ;  they  should  keep 
a  register  in  which  should  be  entered  the  name  of  the  child,  its  age,  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  parents  so  far  as  known,  the  time  it  was 
received,  the  time  it  was  discharged,  to  whom  discharged,  and  any 
other  particulars.  This  ordinance  passed  the  Common  Council.  There 
was  another  provision  also  that  the  inspection  of  these  places  should  be 
under  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  this  way  we  found  quite  a  number  of  baby-farms,  and  we  have 
in  our  office  to-day  pictures  of  children  who  were  literally  starved  to 
death.  We  also  found  people  who  would  not  take  out  a  license.  These 
after  a  time  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  One  thing  was  accomplished, — 
infanticide  in  the  County  of  Kings  was  very  much  reduced.  The  police 
records  after  two  or  three  years  of  the  operation  of  this  ordinance 
were  really  very  gratifying  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  carrying 
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on  of  the  work.  (Mr.  Wilkin  here  read  the  law  passed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Mr.  Gerry,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had  by  anyone  applying 
to  a  N.  Y.  State  S.  P.  C.  C.) 

One  of  the  important  provisions,  in  the  original  ordinance,  was  the 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health  the  revoking  of  the  licenses. 
That  provision  has  applied  now  to  the  whole  State,  being  a  law, 
and  the  same  amount  of  good  that  we  found  worked  in  Kings  County 
is  being  obtained  elsewhere  through  the  State.  We  have  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  about  75  baby-boarders  under  license,  who  board  from  one 
to  five  children.  The  Board  of  Health,  on  our  recommendation,  does 
not  issue  licenses  to  anyone  for  more  than  five  children,  and  the  business 
is  conducted  respectably  and  decently.  If  the  person  has  a  place  that 
is  not  favorable  for  the  care  of  the  child,  or  if  the  person,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  two  deaths 
in  the  list  of  children,  charges  are  made  and  the  license  is  revoked, 
unless  very  strong  reasons  are  given  showing  that  the  deaths  were 
entirely  unavoidable  under  the  best  of  care. 

Mr.  Wilkin  also  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  law  in  New 
York  providing  for  the  trials  of  children  charged  with  offenses 
commonly  classed  as  misdemeanors,  and  read  the  law  applicable 
in  such  cases,  under  which  only  a  short  time  is  now  necessary 
to  dispose  of  the  case  of  a  child  charged  with  such  offenses. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Fay,  Sec.  Mass.  S.  P.  C.  C, 
who  spoke  of  the  trials  of  children  as  now  conducted  in  Massa- 
chusetts : 

Any  child  brought  before  our  police  court  must  be 
represented  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  whose  agents  attend 
all  trials  of  minors  and  give  such  counsel  as  they  think  best  to 
the  judge  ;  because  they  have  large  experience,  their  advice 
is  always  gratefully  received.  In  addition  to  them  we  have 
probation  officers,  who  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Courts 
and  they  often  take  these  children  under  probation.  Our 
Society  does  not  attempt  the  probation  work,  because  this  is 
done  by  the  regularly  appointed  officers. 

In  regard  to  baby-farms,  no  one  can  board  over  two  chil- 
dren in  Massachusetts  without  a  license  from  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

In  Massachusetts  a  child  of  14  years  has  the  right  to  select 
his  own  guardian.  Of  course  the  parent  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
and  is  notified,  and  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  whether 
he  will  grant  it.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  consent,  16  is  our  law, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  wise  law. 
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Mr.  Fay,  whose  wide  experience  and  long  service  in  the 
interests  of  children  made  his  words  of  great  weight  to  all,  spoke 
of  the  legal  conflicts  had  with  Children's  Insurance  Companies 
and  of  the  efforts  put  forth  in  Massachusetts  to  eliminate  the  evils 
from  this  form  of  business. 

Mr.  Jenkins  read  a  report  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
period  from  October  1,  1897,  to  October  1,  1898,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  insurance  of  children.  Of  such  cases  coming  under 
the  investigation  of  this  Society  the  number  of  children  insured 
was  1,554 ;  average  assessment  of  each  child  per  week  6H  cents ; 
average  age  of  children  insured  6  years. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Wilkin  read  the  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society, who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  on  the  subject,  '*Live  Birds  as  Targets."  The  idea 
of  the  paper  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts : 

LIVE  BIRDS  AS  TARGETS. 

When  man  was  living*  in  a  primitive  state,  engaged  in  a  savage 
contest  for  existence  with  the  wild  creatures  which  surrounded  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  kill  both  bird  and  beast  for  food,  to  perpetuate  his 
own  life.  But  be  it  noted,  that  even  then  he  was  not  addicted  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  animal  life.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  his 
modern  civilized  brother,  who — with  greater  savagery-^for  mere  sport 
destroys  thousands  of  innocent,  harmless  lives.       •        *        *        •         » 

The  lowest  stratum  of  the  sporting  fraternity,  the  trap  hunter, 
without  the  justification  of  the  savage  or  the  manliness  of  the  tiger 
hunter,  has  small  domestic  birds  bred  for  his  use,  as  targets,  by 
thousands.  These  tame  creatures,  frequently  not  fully  grown  or 
developed,  and  often  weakened  by  close  confinement  in  crowded  coops, 
are  thrown  into  the  air  by  machinery,  that  the  trap  hunter  may  fire 
a  handful  of  small  shot  at  their  unfortunate  little  carcasses.  Some  are 
hit  and  drop  quivering  to  the  ground ;  gasp,  struggle  and  die  ;  or 
wait  for  some  humane  person  to  wring  their  necks,  meanwhile  suffer- 
ing the  tortures  which  perforated  eyes,  and  lungs,  and  entrails,  and 
broken  bones,  necessitate  ;  for  a  wise  Creator  has  caused  the  bird  to  be 
as  sensitive  in  its  sensoi-y  nerves  as  is  its  great,  heartless,  cowardly 
assassin.  Some  of  the  frightened  targets  are  hit  but  escape  with  lead 
in  their  little  bodies,  delicate  souvenirs  of  man's  refinement,  culture  and 
humanity.  Certain  of  these  fluttering  denisons  of  the  air,  who  escape 
immediate  death,  the  tame  companions  of  the  barn  and  yard,  seek 
seclusion  and  slowly  die  of  their  wounds.         *        *        *        *  ♦        ♦ 

Such  is  one  of  the  questions,  in  its  realistic  aspects,  with  which 
humane  workers  are  called  to  deal ;  and  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  these 
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enlightened  United  States,  the  innocent  dove  is  declared  an  outlaw, 
along  with  hawks  and  crows,  in  order  that  a  very  limited  number  of 
onr  fellow  citizens  may  indulge  in  such  alleged  sport  as  I  have  depicted. 
As  well  might  the  lamb  be  outlawed  along  with  the  wolf  and  panther  ; 
or  the  babe  in  arms  along  with  the  robber  and  midnight  assassin. 
Without  one  shadow  of  justification  these  infamous  acts  of  cruelty  are 
perpetrated  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  because  a  few  wealthy 
gnn-clubs,  composed  of  certain  of  these  alleged  sportsmen,  choose  to 
spend  time  and  money  freely  in  order  to  prevent  adverse  legislation. 

And  what  are  the  humane  workers  doing  ?  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  as  a  rule,  they  accept  the  situation.  Are  they  living  up 
to  their  sense  of  duty  ?  Heaven  alone  knows.  Are  they  influenced  by 
motives  of  policy,  or  a  fear  of  loss  of  patronage  or  support  ?  1  hope  not. 
Are  they  simply  heedless  or  cowardly  ?  Possibly  so.  Fellow  workers. 
18  this  sort  of  thing  right  and  to  be  accepted?  Think  it  over  and  settle 
the  matter  with  your  own  consciences.     But,  if  it  is  not  right,  act. 

If  the  doughty  hunter  wishes  to  show  his  skill,  clay  birds  and  glass 
balls  afford  him  equal  tests  of  ability  with  the  live  targets.  But  he 
does  not  then  feel  that  he  is  killing  something.  It  lacks  the  fine  zest 
of  suffering,  of  snufiing  out  a  little  life,  of  destroying  a  living  entity. 
It  does  not  sate  the  dormant  human  appetite  for  slaughter,  that 
centuries  of  civilization  have  not  eradicated.  Otherwise,  the  clay  bird 
would  answer  every  purpose.  The  trap  hunter  gives  the  live  target 
small  chance.  He  does  not  turn  the  piteous  little  thing  loose  in 
the  woods,  and  then  seek  it  on  more  equal  terms.  This  would  not 
do.  He  is  seeking  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  his  skill  in 
slaughter.  It  is  a  matter  of  percentages  with  a  rival  slaughterer,  and 
not  a  question  of  lives  and  humanity.  It  is  the  right  of  might  and 
selfishness,  and  not  of  civilization,  or  Christianity,  or  decency,  or  pro- 
priety, or  any  other  consideration.  My  friends,  I  believe  this  abuse  is 
one  which  should  be  suppressed,  and  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention 
to  the  following  resolution,  with  which  I  will  conclude  these  remarks: — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  most  distinctly 
declares  its  opposition  to  the  practice  of  making  targets  of  live  birds, 
as  is  done  at  pigeon  shoots,  and  the  like,  and  strongly  recommends 
that  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  in  the  various  states,  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  developing  public  sentiment  against  the 
practice,  and  in  securing  necessary  prohibitive  legislation. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  last  three  Legislatures  in  his 
own  State  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  a  bill  prohibiting 
pigeon  shooting  from  traps  or  otherwise,  but  they  had  been 
unsuccessful. 

Mrs.  Lovell  moved  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Stillman  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed.  This  was  subsequently  so 
amended  that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Sub-Executive 
Committer  with  power  to  act. 
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The  President — We  shall  be  pleased  now  to  listen  to  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  President  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Humane 
Society. 

Mr.  Brown  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Convention  by  the  friends  from  the  New  England 
States,  and  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  saying  that 
these  had  received  the  first  intelligence  upon  this  great  work, 
and  had  given  it  the  most  mature  thought,  and  were  now  giving 
to  the  West  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

He  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  pauperism 
and  crime  among  children,  reading  briefly  from  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  him  at  the  World's  Congress  in  1893,  of  which  paper 
thousands  of  copies  had  been  printed  and  distributed  among 
state  officials  and  Legislatures  in  the  country.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  the  plan  of  allowing  husbands  and  fathers  in 
prison  to  earn  something  during  their  confinement,  a  portion  of 
which  should  be  given  to  the  wife  and  children  for  their  support. 
He  also  read  from  a  paper  presented  by  him  at  Cleveland  in 
1896,  entitled  '*  Unwanted  Children,'*  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  baby-farming,  and  stated  that  a  bill  had  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  last  year  entitled  **  A  Bill 
for  the  more  perfect  Registration  of  Births  and  the  Protection  of 
Infant  Life,"  which  requires  the  physician,  midwife,  or  princi- 
pal person  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
within  twenty-four  hours  to  report  to  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
County  the  fact  of  the  child's  having  been  born,  and  also  to 
state  into  whose  hands  the  physician,  midwife,  or  principal 
person,  administering  on  that  occasion,  placed  the  child,  with 
the  name  of  the  person.  Every  time  also  the  child's  residence 
is  changed  after  that,  until  it  has  become  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  fact  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Probate  Court. 

Mr.  Brown  referred  to  a  bill  now  before  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature to  prevent  suffering  in  the  shipment  and  sale  of  poultry 
and  other  fowls  and  birds,  and  said  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  friends  is  most  earnestly  desired, 
because  they  constitute  the  markets  for  the  West  where  the 
poultry  is  raised. 

[The  two  papers  from  which  Mr.  Brown  read  are  among 
the  ablest  publications  of  the  Association  and  copies  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary.] 
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Mrs.  M.  L.  Schaffter,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  read  a 
paper  on  **The  Evil  Results  of  well-meant  but  ill-advised 
Interference.*'  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  this  paper 
entire,  but  make  from  it  these  selections : 


Hardly  of  less  importance  than  the  establishment  of  Humane 
Societies  is  the  question  of  how  to  interfere  when  we  see  a  case  of 
cruelty.  Our  feelings  are  so  shocked,  our  indignation  so  aroused  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  calmness,  and  yet,  if  the 
interference  be  made  without  self-control  and  judgment,  the  creature 
we  wish  to  spare,  is  often  made  to  suffer  the  more,  for  as  a  wise  man 
has  said  **  An  injudicious  friend  can  do  more  harm  than  an  enemy/* 

I  think  it  is  beginners  in  this  great  humane   work   who  oftenest 

interfere  unadvisedly.     Enthusiasm  warps  the  judgment  and  sentiment 

crowds  out  reason.     This  world  would  be  a  desert  waste,  a   sad  and 

dreary  abiding  place,  were  it  not  for  enthusiasm  and  sentiment,  but  to 

succeed  in  the  crusade  against    cruelty   to    animals,    they    must  be 

tempered  with  judgment  and  reason. 

m  *  *  * 

No  one  would  dare  to  doubt  the  kindly  intention  of  a  person  who 
interferes  in  any  case  of  cruelty,  whether  to  a  dumb  animal  or  to  that 
other,  and  equally  as  helpless  an  animal — a  little  child,  the  only 
question  is,  when  and  how  to  interfere  to  secure  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

To  approach  a  man  who  is  beating  a  mule,  for  instance,  with  an 
expression  such  as  *^you  would  feel  it,  if  you  were  the  mule,"  is  not  apt 
to  increase  the  man's  amiability  and  is  very  sure  to  bring  more  lashes 
to  the  poor  mule's  back.  Compare  yourself,  if  you  like,  to  a  mule  or 
any  other  animal,  but  never  to  the  driver.  You  can  have  your  opinion  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  two,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  in  favor  of  the 
beast,  but  never  let  the  human  animal  suspect  that. 

Any  one  who  can  hold  the  lines  thinks  he  can  drive,  while,  in  fact, 
there  is  more  ignorance  shown  by  drivers  than  by  any  other  class  of 
workmen. 

Why  not,  in  these  days  of  lectures,  when  the  wise  and  the  unwise 
talk  on  Woman's  Rights,  Dress  Reform,  Sanitation,  Household 
Economics,  food  stuffs,  etc.,  etc.,  let  each  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  try  to  secure  in  its  own  town,  a  course  of  free 
lectures  on  the  Rights  of  Animals,  on  driving,  and  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  I  think  we  would  soon  find  less  need  for  our  inter- 
ference. 

*  #  «  * 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  work  in  this  cause  of  helping  our 
helpless  dumb  friends,  I  surrounded  them  with  a  sort  of  halo  of  hyper- 
sensitiveness.  All  checkreins  and  blinders  were  implements  of  torture, 
and  believing  as  I  did,  I  condemned  their  use  in  others,nor  did  1  hesitate 
to  interfere  with   the  confidence  that   is  the  first   born   of    Ignorance. 
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Had  I  a  horse,  I  thoug-ht,  I  should  put  into  practice  every  principle  I 
hold.  Scarcely  any  harness  should  trammel  its  movements,  no  whip 
should  desecrate  my  stable,  sugar  and  apples  should  be  my  only 
persuasives,  and  above  all,  was  I  sure,  that  no  blinders  should  interfere 
with  the  sight  of  my  horse,  or  any  cruel  checkrein  hold  its  head  in  an 
uncomfortable  position. 

I  have  been  to  school  since  then,  the  School  of  Experience,  and  my 
best  loved  teachers  are  two  pet  horses  whose  glossy  necks  I  love  to 
stroke  while  I  thank  them  for  the  lessons  they  have  taught  me.  First, 
I  have  learned  to  love  animals  more,  not  with  a  love  born  of  sentiment- 
ality, but  founded  on  respect  for  their  nobility,  faithfulness  and 
intelligence;  then  too,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  a  little  disci- 
pline to  be  a  good  thing,  and  sugar  and  apples  are  better  as  rewards 
for  work  done,  than  as  persuasives  to  work.  The  need  of  blinders  and 
checkreins  I  have  found  to  depend  upon  the  early  training  and  indi- 
vidual disposition  of  the  animal,  and  often  desirable.  A  moderate  side 
checkrein  will  sometimes  help  a  horse,  keep  it  from  stumbling,  and  also 
prevent  a  fractious  horse  from  kicking,  while  blinders  keep  the  lazy 
horse  from  constantly  wat<3hing  for  the  whip.  (Please  remember  that 
I  speak  of  the  use  not  abuse  of  these  things).  As  to  the  whip,  while 
one  has  never  ruffled  the  sleek  sides  of  my  horses,  I  think  its  presence 
commands  respect,  but  its  use  should  be  governed  with  greatest  judg- 
ment, for  all  animals  resent  unjust  punishment. 

♦  ♦  ♦  '  ♦ 

Most  of  the  cruelty  to  animals  springs  from  anger,  thoughtlessness 
or  ignorance;  with  the  last  two  we  can  usually  interfere  without  much 
danger  of  evil  consequence  to  the  animal,  but  a  person  inflicting  cruelty 
in  anger,  must  be  dealt  with,  with  caution.  I  have  come  to  think  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  evil  results  of  well-meant  but  ill-advised 
interference  is  to  educate  ourselves  in  self-control,  and  then  as  to  what 
our  animals  can  and  cannot  do,  what  they  can  and  cannot  bear  without 
suffering. 

When  we  come  to  realize  that  all  the  animal  world,  of  which  we 
and  the  beasts  are  members,  depend  one  upon  the  other,  then  we  have 
advanced  a  step  in  the  great  scheme  of  doing  as   we  would  be  done  by. 


Mrs.  White  asked  about  the  status  of  her  resolution  that 
something  be  given  to  Mrs.  Jordan  for  postage  to  send  out 
humane  literature.  After  some  discussion  three  of  the  delegates 
contributed  $10  for  this  purpose  and  the  matter  was  dropped  so 
far  as  official  action  was  concerned. 

Mrs.  Lovell  spoke  very  briefly  on  the  subject  of  wearing 
birds  in  bonnets.  Mr.  Jackson  seconded  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Lovell,  and  at  this  point  invited  the  Association  to  Columbus,  O., 
for  its  next  meeting. 
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Mr.  Snow,  of  Bangor,  said  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  for 
fifteen  years  to  get  the  clergymen  in  the  State  of  Maine  to  deliver  a 
sermon  on  the  cause  of  the  Humane  Societies  without  any  great 
success.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
interchange  of  ideas  by  the  representatives  present,  so  that  all 
™ight  get  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  one  from  another. 

Mrs.  White  called  up  her  resolution,  introduced  at  the 
morning  session,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  cruelty  to 
animals  in  transportation,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  ior  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Brown  presented    the  following  : 

Resolved^  by  the  American  Humane  Association,  that  having  fully 
considered  the  terms  of  Senate  Itill  1552,  for  the  control  and  suppression 
of  Vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  same  having*  received 
our  full  approval,  we  hereby  recommend  and  urge  that  all  constituent 
societies  throughout  the  United  States  take  active  steps  to  urge  upon 
their  representatives  and  senators  the  duty  to  support  and  vote  for 
the  passage  of  said  bill. 

This  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.  Adjournment 
was  then  had  till  evening. 

EVENING. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Humane 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Topics  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Association  for  essays  to  be  written  by  the  Washington 
pupils.  After  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  great 
importance  of  reaching  the  young,  the  President  introduced 
Mr.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Powell  dwelt  at  length  upon  those  methods 
of  education  that  years  of  experience  had  proved  to  him  to  be  the 
best.  There  will  be  no  truancy,  he  said,  when  our  schools  are 
made  the  attractive  places  we  ought  to  make  them.  Humane 
instruction  should  be  given,  not  so  much  by  special  periods  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ^  as  by  having  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  school  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  altruism. 

Following  Mr.  Powell's  address,  essay's  were  read  by  three 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  the  names  and 
subjects  being  as  follows : 


•H 
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Miss  Margurite  Becker,  **Charity.'' 
Master  Frederick  Hand,  ** Happiness  to  Animals/' 
Miss  Helen  Williams,  *'The  difference  between  taking  the 
lives  of  animals  and  cruelly  ill-treating  animals,  and  the  reason 
why  men  are  justified  in  destroying  noxious  animals.*' 

Miss    Elizabeth   W.  Olney,  of  Providence,  read  a  paper, 
which  we  summarize,  on 

BANDH  OF   MERCY    AND    TIIKIR  EFFECT   UPON   TUE   CHILD. 

The  period  of  childhood  and  youth  should  be  used  for  the  highest 
ends,  the  development  of  character  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  child  who  pledges  himself  to  try  to  be  kind  to  all 
living  creatures  and  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage  will  have 
developed  within  him  afeeling  of  responsibility.  This  teaching  will  lead 
him  to  be  more  unselfish,  and  to  place  others'  comfort  before  his  own. 
He  can  take  no  pleasure  in  riding  behind  a  docked-tailed  horse,  or  one 
that  is  suffering  from  the  restriction  of  the  tight  overcheck,  or  irritated 
by  any  cruel  device.  Band  of  Mercy  members  in  having  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  animals  have  feelings  to  be  respected,  that  they 
need  food  and  water  regularly  and  comfortable  shelter,  that  they 
should  be  cared  for  when  lost,  sick,  injured  or  unhappy,  are  made  more 
thoughtful,  patient  and  persevering  and  are  trained  in  all  benevolent 
virtues,  so  necessary  to  the  good  citizen.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
practice  any  virtues  toward  the  lower  animals  and  to  neglect  to 
practice  them  toward  human  beings. 

What  shall  we  educate  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  our  care  to 
be  ?  Kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted  and  forgiving,  having  hearts 
large  enough  to  embrace  not  only  all  men  as  brothers,  but  all  of  God's 
creatures  as  our  dependent  friends,  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  w^e  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  them.  Once  a  month,  at  least,  if  not  once  a 
week,  teaeliers  can  surely  take  the  time  for  some  enjoyable  and  profita- 
ble exercise  which  will  impress  the  thoughtful  child  with  the  feeling 
that  his  teacher  is  interested  in  promoting  the  kind  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

The  thought  should  be  emphasized  that  opportunities  for  the  works 
of  kindness  we  are  pledged  to  perform,  occur  daily  in  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  school  yard,  and  on  the  street.  The  necessity  will  be 
felt  in  most  cases  to  do  differently  in  some  respects  after  joining  the 
Hand  of  Mercy  than  might  have  been  done  before  having  the  attention 
called  to  the  better  way.  The  care  of  the  most  common  domestic 
animals  should  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  person.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  consideration  in  any  schoolroom. 

Remember  above  all  else  we  are  building  for  the  humane  cau^e  of 
the  future.  As  children  the  pupils  of  our  schools  help  to  create  public 
sentiment.      We  are    working    with    the    fathers,    mothers,  teachers, 
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clergymc^n,  doctore,  journalists,  Itiw  makers  and  law  enforcers  of  the 
fntare,  and  to  ensure  their  much  needed  help,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
other  classes  in  this  noble  work  for  humanity,  the  foundations  must  be 
laid  now. 

Mr.  Mayo  (in  the  audience)  spoke  favorably  of  the  practice 
of  teaching  humanity  at  stated  periods,  believing  that  fifteen 
minutes'  definite  instruction  is  better  than  all  that  could  be 
absorbed  by  a  child  concerning  humane  principles  generally. 

Mr.  Brady  spoke  of  his  observation  that  teachers  are 
occupied,  some  with  generalities,  and  others  with  details  and 
specialties  ;  and  that  we  need  more  specific  and  direct  teaching 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  Bands  of  Mercy. 

Others  participated  in  the  discussion,  which  became 
somewhat  general,  the  freest  exchange  of  views  being  given. 

Mr.  Snow — I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  prevents  the  docking  of  horses  ?  I 
have  seen  more  docked  horses  here  in  four  days  than  I  have  seen 
in  fifteen  years'  elsewhere.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  the  fine  for 
this  is  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $200,  and  a  year  in  jail. 
You  can  go  through  the  cities  of  Portland,  Bangor,  Belfast,  and 
every  city  in  the  State,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  more 
than  three  docked  horses;  if  you  do,  they  have  come  from 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Pratt — These  docked  horses  are  not  docked  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  you  can  go  into  Maryland  or 
Virginia  in  just  a  few  minutes'  drive,  and  have  the  horses 
docked,  and  bring  them  back  here. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY. 


MOKNING. 


The  President  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Thurber,  of  Providence,  Secretary  R.  I.  S. 
P.  C.  C,  presented  a  paper,  the  main  parts  of  which  follow : 
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THE   SEPARATE   TRIALS   OF   CHILDREN. 

The  topic  upon  which  I  was  so  kindly  invited  to  address  you,  was 
perhaps  as  pleasing  to  me  as  any  which  could  have  been  selected.  This 
particularly  because  of  my  personal  relationship  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel tj'  to  Children  during  those  eight 
years  we  labored  to  secure  the  excellent  law  now  in  operation. 

About  January  1,  1890,  I  made  the  first  formal  appeal  for  steps  to 
be  taken  to  secure  such  a  law,  and  at  the  May  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
this  year,  an  act  was  passed  relating  to  juvenile  offenders,  and  covering 
most,  but  not  all  of  the  salient  features  which  our  Society  brought 
before  the  law-makers.  We  are  very  thankful  for  what  we  got,  but 
that  will  not  prevent  us  from  hoping  and  trying  to  get  a  little  more 
from  the  same  source. 

What  the  Rhode  Island  Society  began  in  1890  to  work  for,  was  a 
law  which  would  put  all  juvenile  offenders  less  than  seventeen  years  of 
age,  for  all  crimes  or  offences  committed,  except  murder,  in  charge  of 
an  officer  specially  designated  for  the  purpose,  who  should  report  in 
favor  of  prosecution  or  non-prosecution,  as  he  might  deem  best. 

This  idea  was  quietly  kept  to  the  front,  and  was  further  elaborated, 
until  we  were  favored  with  the  existing  law,  which  is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  which  requires  but  little  more  to  place  it  above  reasonable 
criticism. 

The  act  in  question  provides  that  any  minor  under  sixteen  years 
brought  before  any  court  in  the  counties  of  Providence  and  Newport, 
shall  be  arraigned  and  tried  separately  and  apart  from  the  arraignment 
and  trial  of  other  cases,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  any  minor  jointly 
charged  or  in  any  way  connected  with  an  older  person  in  the  commission 
of  crime.  The  Courts  in  the  two  counties  designate  suitable  times  for 
the  trial  of  such  cases,  called  the  Session  of  .Juvenile  Offenders,  and  of 
these  sessions  a  separate  docket  and  record  is  kept.  In  Providence, 
sessions  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  mouth.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  or 
such  other  person  as  they  may  appoint,  or  the  agent  of  the  R.  I.  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  the  agent  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society,  upon  receiving  notice  thereof  to  be  given  by  order 
of  the  Court,  to  be  presefnt  at  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  these  juvenile 
offenders,  to  secure  the  service  of  counsel  in  their  behalf,  or  to  learn 
all  that  is  possible  regarding  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Court,  and  generally,  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  children.  In 
cases  against  juvenile  offenders  no  court  fees  are  allowed  or  taxed  in 
any  criminal  cases  in  any  court  in  the  State,  nor  are  costs  taxed  for  the 
services  as  witnesses  or  otherwise  of  anv  otticer  of  a  citv  or  town  hav- 
ing  a  salary  or  fixed  compensation,  nor  for  the  use  of  a  carriage  of  a 
city  or  town,  nor  for  any  other  service  or  charge  that  may  be  paid  to 
any  city  or  town. 

Whenever  any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  is  held  by  any 
court   for  examination  or  trial,  and  such  child  is  unable  to  furnish  bail. 
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the  Conrt  commitB  the  child  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
agfents,  who  is  authorized  to  make  all  proper  provisions  for  ttie  safe 
keeping  of  the  child,  and  for  its  presence  at  the  examination  or  trial  for 
which  it  is  held.  The  Court  may,  upon  motion  of  the  agent,  at  any 
time  before  sentence,  provisionally  place  any  juvenile  offender  under 
his  control  and  supervision  until  the  further  order  of  said  court. 

No  court  can  commit  any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  a  jail 

or  the  State  prison  in  default  of  bail,  for  non-payment  of  fine  or  costs, 

or  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 

for  life,    but  such   commitment  is  made  to  the  Sockanosset  School  for 

Boys,  or  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls. 

That  this  law  already  has  proved  its  worth  is  attested  by  the  simple 
fact  that  under  it  from  June  25th  to  December  9th  this  year,  there  were 
154  cases  which  under  the  old  conditions  would  have  been  carried  into 
the  upper  courts,  with  the  publicity  of  cases  involving  hardened 
criminals  also.  First  offences  are,  as  a  rule  under  the  new  law, 
continued,  or  small  fines  are  imposed  for  them  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  costs.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  minor  offences,  for  it  would  be 
decidedly  unwise  to  smooth  away  all  the  hard  and  ragged  edges  which 
the  wayward  young  encounter. 

Remember  that  youthful  offenders  no  longer  are  taken  handcuffed 
with  adult  criminals  through  the  public  streets.  Nor  are  they  com- 
pelled to  work  out  fines  and  costs  that  might  keep  them  in  jail  for  as 
long  a  time  as  some  men  have  been  given  in  State  prison  for  the 
sensational  pastime  of  brutally  beating  a  wife.  Nor  are  these  wayward 
children  publicly  arraigned  in  the  lower  courts  among  the  slum  of  the 
police  drag-net.  They  are  first,  after  the  arrest,  confronted  by  the 
Judge  in  a  separate  room  of  the  police  station  in  those  districts  of  the 
State  to  which  the  law  applies,  and  those  cases  which  must  be  heard 
further  are  tried  in  the  Juvenile  Court  with  as  little  publicity  as  is 
possible  in  criminal  proceedings. 

I  have  stated  that  most  but  not  all  of  the  salient  features  were 
covered.  The  first  change  which  should  be  made  in  the  law  would  be 
the  amendment  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  eighteen  years,  the  limit 
that  minors  may  be  sent  to  the  reform  school.  Secondly,  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  should  also  be  changed  to  eighteen  years:  as  the  law  now 
stands  a  child  under  thirteen  cannot  be  sent  to  jail  to  work  out  a  fine. 
If  said  fine  is  not  paid  the  child  must  go  to  the  reform  school,  and  as  no 
provisions  are  made  for  working  out  the  same,  conse<iuently  said  child 
will  have  to  remain  there  until  said  tine  is  paid,  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  no  power  can  release  the  child  after  judgment  is  passed, 
except  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature. 

Time  being  too  short  for  discussion,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded with  such  matters  as  remained  to  be  considered . 

The  motion  of  Mrs.  Lovell,  that  the  Association  prepare  for 
■ 

distribution  among  its  constituent  societies,  with  such  alteration, 
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addition  and  amendment  as  may  be  necessary,  a  reprint  of  the 
leaflet  describing  the  most  humane  and  successful  method  of 
capturing  and  killing  superfluous  dogs,  which  was  formerly 
issued  by  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  S.  P.  C.  A.,  was  taken 
from  the  table,  and  carried. 

The  President  announced  the  names  of  Charles  R.  Frazer 
and  Geo.  R.  Tippett  as  an  Auditing  Committee,  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

Miss  Morris,  President  of  the  Morris'  Refuge  of  Philadel- 
phia, though  present,  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  her  paper 
giving  an  account  of  the  history  and  methods  of  the  Institution 
under  her  direction.     The  greater  part  of  the  paper  follows  : 

THE   RKPORT  OP   THE   MORRIS   REFUGE    ASSOCIATION   FOR   HOMELESS   AND 

SUFFERING   ANIMALS. 

The  Refuge  was  founded  by  a  few  ladies  who  were  specially 
interested  in  homeless  creatures,  two  of  whom  had  gtiined  some  experi- 
ence by  receiving  them  at  their  own  homes.  The  first  house  occupied, 
contained  only  five  rooms,  the  only  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
stray  cats  being  the  cellar,  and  for  boarding  cats,  a  small  garret  ; 
a  shed  in  the  yard  being  used  for  the  dogs.  Eight  hundred  animals 
were  received  the  first  year,  enough  to  justify  such  a  provision  for  them. 
In  Jan.,  1878,  the  house  1242  Lombard  St.,  at  present  owned  by  the 
Association,  was  purchased,  the  title  being  vested  (in  trust)  in  the  name 
of  four  of  the  committee.  We  soon  found  the  Refuge  not  only  of  service 
to  suffering  animals  in  our  own  city,  but  by  proving  the  feasibility 
of  such  an  institution,  it  encouraged  lovers  of  animals  in  other  countries 
and  cities,  to  found  Homes  for  the  same  object.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
managers  of  the  Temporary  Home  for  dogs  in  London,  held  Nov.  10th, 
1882,  it  was  decided  to  receive  dogs  and  cats  as  boarders,  and  also  stray 
cats  ;  the  work  done  in  Philadelphia  proving  it  was  practicable  to  do 
so.  In  Jan.,  1888,  a  separate  society  was  formed  for  this  work,  and  was 
incorporated  in  February  of  the  year  following,  under  the  name  of  the 
*'Morris  Refuge  Association  for  Homeless  and  Suffering  Animals,^^  and 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  homes,  hospitals,  and  refuges 
for  them. 

As  receiving  dogs  and  cats  to  board  is  one  of  our  aims,  and  the 
restricted  space  and  the  number  of  sick  animals  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  dogs  there  safely  for  any  length  of  time,  in  1888  a  temporary 
home  for  dogs  was  commenced.  We  were  enabled  to  secure  a  suitable 
house  with  a  lot  47  feet  front,  and  375  feet  deep  ;  thus  allowing  us 
greatly  to  enlarge  our  work. 

The  number  of  animals  received  in  1897,  is  as  follows  : 
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Cats  received  at  the  Refuge 23,199 

Richmond, 604 

Frankford, 617 

*'  boarded  at  the   Refuge 89 

Total 24,509 

Dogs  received  at  the  Refuge, 4,533 

Frankford, 107 

**          *'                      Temporary  Home 58 

Total 4,098 

Making  in  all, 29,267 

Among  creatures  sent  to  be  mercifully  killed  were  12  rabbits,  1  goat, 
1  babboon,  and  20  rats. 

The  animals  are  destroyed  at  the  Refuge  by  inhaling  carbonous 
oxide  gas,  produced  by  burning  charcoal.  This  gas  is  first  cooled  by 
passing  through  a  long  pipe  and  then  admitted  to  an  air-tight  chamber 
in  which  the  animals  are  placed.  Our  assistant  having  accidentally 
inhaled  enough  of  this  gas  to  render  him  unconscious  for  a  time,  on  his 
restoration  stated  that  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  suffering  in  conse- 
quence. A  large  firm  who  prepare  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  for  use 
as  fertilizers,  pay  us  $150  a  year,  and  remove  them  every  day. 

No  animals  are  sold  by  us,  and  those  to  whom  we  give  them,  are 
asked  to  return  those  that  are  unsatisfactory.  The  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Homes  are  required  to  visit  those  persons  who  apply 
for  animals,  and  use  every  means  to  secure  places  where  they  will  be 
well  treated.  Both  the  agent  and  his  wife  should  be  fond  of  animals, 
kind  and  honest,  and  we  have  found  it  advisable  that  he  should  sign  an 
agreement,  one  part  of  which  is  that,  as  he  is  paid  by  the  Association 
for  his  time,  all  gifts  and  fees  for  services  belong  to  the  Society,  and  so 
cannot  be  retained  by  himself  or  his  assistants.  The  fees  given  to  the 
agent  were  found  to  undermine  his  honesty. 

The  cats  are  kept  in  rooms  and  porches,  the  windows  of  which  are 
covered  with  wire,  the  outer  doors  opening  into  a  small  vestibule  must 
be  closed  before  the  inner  door,  to  prevent  the  animals  escaping.  All 
animals  brought  to  the  Refuge  must  be  received  by  the  agent  and  upon 
a  postal  card  being  sent  to  him  for  the  removal  of  any,  it  is  part  of  his 
business  to  attend  to  these  requests.  No  charge  is  made  for  chloroform- 
ing an  animal  or  for  removing  it,  but  all  persons  whom  the  agent 
considers  able  to  contribute,  are  asked  to  give  to  the  support  of  the 
institution,  and  in  this  way  the  Association  receives  about  $500  yearly 
in  small  sums. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  to  realize 
that  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  animals,  which,  when  they 
are  in  a  wild  state  is  reduced  by  the  different  species  preying  upon  each 
other,  is,  when  they  are  protected  by  man,  far  beyond  the  number  of 
homes  in  which  they  can  be  received,  and  it  becomes  a  necessity  to 
destroy  mercifully  this  excess.  Surely  this  is  greater  kindness  than  to 
leave  them   exposed   to  the  cruelty    of   the  thoughtless  and  unfeeling. 
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In  forming  a  Society  for  this  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  while 
humane  persons  who  do  not  care  especially  for  animals  may  desire  to 
protect  them  from  cruelty,  only  those  who  have  unselfish  love  and  pity 
for  these  poor  homeless  creatures  are  qualified  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty  as  manag'ers. 

Mr.  Brady  presented  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Columbus,  and  spoke 
generally  of  the  desirability  of  Columbus,  as  a  meeting  place, 
and  invited  the  Association  to  meet  in  that  city  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Mr.  Brown  seconded  all  that  had  been  said  about  Columbus. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Humane  Society  in  prosecuting  the  large 
corporations  in  the  coke  regions,  for  cruelty  to  horses  and  mules; 
also  of  its  work  in  the  protection  of  old  people, — cases  where  the 
parents  are  not  looked  after  by  their  children.  He  invited  the 
Association  to  hold  its  next  Convention  in  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hall,  colored,  of  Washington,  spoke  briefly  of  his 
interest  in  humane  work,  particularly  calling  attention  to  the 
practice  of  administering  paregoric  to  babies  to  quiet  them,  which 
he  had  discovered  to  be  not  uncommon  among  many  nurse  girls. 

Mr.  Brown  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  carried, 
providing  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  \'ear  be  fixed  at  $500. 

Captain  Truell,  of  Washington,  spoke  of  Life  Saving 
Societies  which  call  themselves  Humane  Societies,  and  asked 
that  a  part  of  a  report  made  to  Congress  concerning  such  service 
be  made  part  of  the  report  of  the  American  Humane  Association. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  matter  was  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Jackson  moved  that  Miss  Morris'  report  be  printed  for 
distribution;  after  some  discussion  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
such  paper  be  referred  to  the  Sub- Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 

Mr.  Wilkin  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that 
the  next  Convention  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus ;  the 
motion  was  carried  after  discussion. 

Mrs.  Cramniond  Kennedy  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Society,  and  thanked  the  Association  for  meeting 
with  them. 
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Mr.  Brown — Yesterday  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  all  constituent  societies  to  assist  the  Washington  Society 
as  far  as  they  could  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill 
governing  Vivisection.  I  now  introduce  a  further  resolution 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  only  coming  directly  from  this 
Association.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  (See 
report  Committee  on  Resolutions.) 

Upon  motion  of  Miss  Eddy,  of  Providence,  it  was  voted  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution,  with  the  bill  attached,  and  with  such 
other  words  as  may  be  pertinent  and  induce  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  bill  governing  Vivisection,  be  presented  to  every 
member  of  Congress  and  every  Humane  Society. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  S.  P.  C.  A.,  recommending 
action  in  the  matter  of  bull-fighting,  and  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  Pratt  brought  up  the  matter  of  medals,  moving  that  the 
Association  be  requested  to  prepare  a  proper  medal  which  could 
be  distributed  to  such  as  deserved  it.  After  some  discussion  a 
resolution  concerning  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the 
use  of  Caustic  Potash,  as  recommended  by  the  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Society,  in  preventing  the  growth  of  horns  on  cattle.  The 
claim  being  made,  he  said,  that  this  substance  applied  according 
to  directions  to  the  little  bunches  on  the  calf's  head  where  the 
horns  are  about  to  start,  will  prevent  their  growth  and  so  make 
unnecessar>'  the  dehorning  which  is  so  often  practiced.  The 
application  of  the  Caustic  Potash  it  is  asserted  is  practically 
without  pain  to  the  calf.  In  rural  districts  Humane  Societies 
might  well  investigate  this  matter  with  the  hope  of  lessening  the 
custom  of  dehorning. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  of  Milwaukee,  Chairman 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane 
Society,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  condensed  report : 

While  it  is  true  that  the  children  of  to-clay  will  constitute  the  people 
of  to-morrow,  and  the  chief  work  of  educators  must  bo  directed  to 
inculcating  right  principles  and  conceptions  of  life  in  them,  the  need  of 
humane  education  among  even  the  intelligent  adults  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  is  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  that  the   purposes  of  the  Humane 
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Society  are  so  little  understood.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  of 
your  Committee  to  meet  persons,  sympathetic,  benevolent  and  kindly, 
who  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  good  work  that  comes 
within  the  scope  of  Ilumane  Societies — surely  second  to  none  among  the 
many  influences  at  work  for  the  general  well  being.  The  importance  of 
exerting  wider  influence  in  our  communities  by  obtaining  members, 
discussing  the  aims  of  the  Society,  thus  increasing  its  power  of  usefulness 
and  causing  good  results  to  be  proportionately  greater  as  they  are  better 
understood  by  persons  solicited,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  and  varied  localities  of  our  former 
circulation  and  correspondence,  we  have  included  cases  of  cruelty  and 
crime  and  have  received  encouraging  responses  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  literature  thus  employed.  In  this  way  we  have  also  tried  to 
strengthen  our  branch  societies,  in  the  membership  of  which  are  active 
workers  who  are  on  the  alert  when  cases  of  cruelty  are  known,  to  do 
something  by  way  of  suppressing  or  preventing  their  recurrence. 
Besides  the  periodicals  sent  by  subscription  to  various  addresses,  our 
work  during  the  year  in  city  and  state  has  required  some  433  distributions 
of  literature.  A  member  of  the  Committee  has  obtained  literature  from 
Germany,  that  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  our  language  may  be 
supplied  with  humane  reading. 

Among  the  new  books  of  the  year  we  are  glad  to  welcome  a  choice 
collection  of  poems  and  music  entitled  "Songs  of  Happy  Life,"  of 
which  we  have  placed  in  all  our  schools  one  or  more  copies. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  different  towns  of  our  State,  as 
shown  by  the  various  methods  of  employing  humane  literature. 

Our  work  in  other  states  and  territories  has  corresponded  to  that  in 
Wisconsin. 

Among  the  good  results  which  we  have  learned  are  three  liands  of 
Mercy  as  one  outcome  of  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  Milwaukee 
last  year.  In  addition  we  are  glad  to  report  that,  as  fruits  of  our 
distribution  of  humane  literature  through  teachers'  conventions  and  our 
circulating  libraries,  a  large  number  of  Hands  of  Mercy  have  been 
formed. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Schaffter  read  the  report  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Society  P.  C.  A.  It  represented  much  work  accomplished 
beyond  that  indicated  in  the  Association's  tabulated  statement. 

Mr.  Brady  desired  to  read  the  report  of  the  Columbus,  O., 
Society,  but  owing  to  the  press  of  other  business  referred  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  the  figures  as  they  would  be 
found  in  the  present  report. 

The  President  read  a  paper  received  from  Dr.  John  Ransom 
Hamill,  of  Chicago,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Association  to 
the  heartless  cruelties  attending  the  killing  and  plucking  of 
poultry.     The  paper  was  accompanied  by  sworn  statements  that 
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described  the  methods  of  killing  as  involving  often  the  utmost 
suffering,  and  afiBrming  that  fowl  were  often  hurried  to  the 
drawing  table,  all  their  feathers  plucked,  yet  still  able  to  get 
upon  their  feet  and  endeavor  to  escape.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
power  to  act,  and  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the  New  York  S.  P.  C.  C, 
presented  a  report  of  his  Society  from  October  1,  1897,  to 
October  1,  1898.  These  are  some  of  its  facts:  Under  the  head 
of  * 'Offences'*  there  were  :  Misdemeanors,  1,895;  felonies,  413; 
other  cases  amounting  to  5,735.  Twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  children  had  been  in  one  way  and  another 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Society ;  of  these  10,362  were 
Roman  Catholics,  6,378  Hebrews,  3,587  Protestants,  13  Greek 
Catholics. 

Letters  of  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  were  received 
from  a  large  number  of  distinguished  workers  in  the  humane 
cause;  among  them,  Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  of  Boston;  the  Hon. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York;  Mr.  O.  P.  Letchworth, 
Buffalo  ;  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Gallinger,  U.  S.  Senate ;  Mr.  M.  V.  B. 
Davis,  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Richard  F.  Reed,  Natchez ;  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Barthell,  Mr.  Matt  Hoke,  Nashville  ;  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Rogers,  Louisville  ;  Mr.  Will  A.  McTeer,  Maryville,  Ky.;  S.  S. 
Scantlin,  Evansville ;  Mr.  Charles  Sonntag,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr. 
W.  O.  Stillman,  Albany  ;  Mr.  John  H.  Leathers,  Louisville  ; 
Mr.  Rodney  Dennis,  Hartford  ;  Mr.  Benj.  C.  Smith,  Cincinnati; 
Miss  S.  K.  Davidson,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Georgiana  Kendall, 
New  York. 

The  President  then  called  for  subscriptions  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  following  were  made  :  Toledo  Society,  $25;  Washing- 
ton Humane  Society,  $25;  Mrs.  Barber,  $30;  Cleveland  Humane 
Society,  $25;  Mrs.  Bishop,  of  the  Washington  Humane  Society, 
$10;  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  $100;  Mr. 
Jenkins,  $25;  Illinois  Humane  Society,  $50;  Mr.  Shortall,  $50 ; 
Mr.  Brady,  for  Columbus  vSociety,  $10;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley, 
$25;  Canton,  Ohio,  Society,  $10;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fay, 
$25:  Maryland  S.  P.  C.  A.,  $25;  Rhode  Island  S.  P.  C.  C,  $10. 
Dr.  Leffingwell  announced  that  the  Society  which  he  represented 
would  give  something,  but  he  could  not  state  the  amount. 
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Dr.  Leffingwell  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions.    The  following  were  adopted  : 

RE80LIJTION8. 

Whereas,  In  the  Senate  Report  No.  1049,  concerning  Vivisection, 
there  appears  '*A  Statement  in  Behalf  op  Science,'*  bearinjf,  amongf 
other  well-known  sig'natures,  the  names  of  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D., 
Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army;  Daniel  E.  Salmon,  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  Ph.D., 
of  the  same  department,  and  S.  C.  Busey,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Medical 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 

Whereas,  In  its  reference  to  various  leaflets  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  some  of  our  constituent  societies  regarding  the  practice  of  vivisection, 
this  manifesto  makes  a  most  serious  imputation,  alleging  that 

'*In  these  publications,  too,  there  often  figure  extracts  from 
scientific  writings,  and  in  many  cases  these  extracts  are  so 
garbled  that  only  ignorant  or  reckless  animosity  could  be 
accepted  in  excuse  for  their  seeming  bad  faith;"  and 

Whereas,  This  charge,  absolutely  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
whatever,  constitutes  a  most  grave  aspersion  upon  the  honor,  veracity 
and  good  faith  of  some  of  our  constituent  societies;  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  allegations* 
so  dishonoring  to  their  authors,  if  untrue,  can  have  been  heedlessly  and 
maliciously  made  by  scientific  men  of  such  eminence,  without  their 
having  at  hand  at  least  some  apparent  proofs  of  their  charges; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  hereby  respect- 
fully, but  emphatically  protests  against  the  putting  forth  of  such 
imputations  without  production  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest; 
and  it  therefore  requests  each  and  every  signer  of  this  * 'Statement 
IN  Behalf  of  Science,"  and  especially  each  of  the  signers  above  named, 
who  is  in  Government  employ,  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  with  a  reference  to  some  few  of  these  "many"  extracts 
from  Scientific  writings  concerning  Vivisection  which  he  claims  to 
have  been  "garbled;"  accompanj'ing  such  reference  with  an  exact 
quotation  of  the  words  or  phrases  which  have  been  so  altered  or  omitted 
as  to  have  materially  changed,  or  distorted  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
thus  cited. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to 
have  this  matter  made  the  subject  of  special  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  humane  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  and  to  encourage  the  dissemination  throughout  the  country  of 
the  efforts  of  humane  workers  for  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering  of 
dumb  animals,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  representative  philanthropists  of 
the  country  be  appointed   by  the   President  of  this  Convention  of  the 
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American  Humane  Association  to  act  as  judges  for  the  selection  of  the 
best  essay  on  the  life,  service,  and  work  of  the  late  Henry  Bergh,  in  a 
competition  open  to  members  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States 
for  which  the  following"  prizes  have  been  offered  : 

A  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  350,  for  the  best  essay;  a  Silver  Medal, 
▼alued  at  335,  for  the  second  best:  and  a  Silver  Medal,  valued  at  315,  for 
the  third  best  essay. 

Competing  essays  must  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume^  oiAy. 

All  competing  essays  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
^th  the  same  nom  de plume  which  is  signed  to  the  essay  inscribed  on  the 
outside.  The  sealed  envelope  only  must  contain  the  writer's  real  name 
and  full  address.  It  must  also  contain  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  of 
the  scholar,  that  the  teacher  believes  the  work  to  be  original,  and  that 
the  scholar  belongs  to  a  public  school  in  the  United  States.  Also,  a 
statement  from  the  scholar  that  the  work  is  original  and  written 
without  assistance. 

Quotations  to  a  reasonable  extent  will  be  allowed,  provided 
quotation  marks  are  used.  In  preparing  these  essays,  pupils  must  rely 
solely  on  their  own  eflPorts.  Any  assistance — except  in  the  matter  of 
capitals,  spelling  and  punctuation, — will  debar  the  pupil  from  entering 
the  competition. 

All  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Prize  Essay 
Competition  Committee,  on  or  before  October  1st,  1891). 

Announcement  of  the  names  of  the  successful  students  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Humane  Association  in  1891),  and 
notice  will  be  sent  of  the  same  to  the  Press  of  the  country  and  to  the 
successful  competitors.  The  essays  of  unsuccessful  competitors  will  be 
returned  only  if  the  necessary  stamps  therefor  are  sent  therewith.  The 
prize  essays  are  the  property  of  the  Committee. 

Be  it  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  hereinbefore  named  shall  be 
empowered  to  receive  and  confer  the  said  prizes  as  herein  provided,  and 
their  action  shall  be  the  act  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  hereby  condemns,  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible,  the  practice  of  Hull- Fighting,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
extreme  cruelty  but  "also  for  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  those  who 
witness  it,  and  it  would  hereby  urge  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to  use  his  influence  in  suppressing  these  objectionable  perform- 
ances not  only  in  the  island  of  Cuba  but  wherever  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  it  may  be  carried  on  as  a  popular  pastime. 

WuERKAH,  This  Association  is  informed  that  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  wild  animals  confined  in  the  zoological  garden  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  is  such  transposition  of  natural  conditions,  and 
neglect,  as  in  many  cases  to  amount  to  positive  and  avoidable  cruelty  ; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  stated  to  us  on  good  authority  that  in  this  zoological 
garden  during  the  last  surniuir,  for  instance,  an  elephant  chained  to  a 
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stake  was  allowed  to  die  covered  with  vermin  which  even  a  sprinkling^ 
cart  could  have  removed ;  that  bears,  who  by  nature  seek  cool  retreats, 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  that  other  wild  and 
freedom-loving^  animals  accustomed  in  a  state  of  nature  to  abundant 
movement,  are  confined  in  narrow  and  restricted  cages,  far  smaller  than 
might  with  safety  be  allowed  ;  and 

Whkreas,  These  and  similar  abuses  of  man's  power  arising  not  so 
much  from  any  cruelty  of  disposition  as  from  carelessness,  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness  are  undoubtedly  prevalent  to  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  zoological  garden  in  America  and  Europe,  therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  the  attention  of  the  various  Humane  Societies  through- 
out the  United  States  be  called  to  the  condition  of  wild  animals  kept  in 
captivity,  both  in  permanent  stations  and  in  travelling  menageries, 
with  the  hope  that  some  suggestion  for  effective  reform  of  all  abuses 
existing  may  be  brought  before  this  Association  at  an  early  date. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  most  distinctly 
declares  its  opposition  to  the  practice  of  making  targets  of  live  birds, 
as  is  done  at  pigeon  shoots,  and  the  like,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  in  the  various  States,  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  developing  public  sentiment  against  the 
practice,  and  in  securing  necessary  prohibitive  legislation. 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  students  in  our  Ck>lleges  and  Universities  where  Vivi- 
section is  practiced,  should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  investigate  its 
abuses,  and  to  consider  for  themselves  what  limitation  may  be  properly 
imposed  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  whenever  funds  shall  be  contributed  for  this  purpose, 
the  Sub-Executive  Committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  prizes  to 
students  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  best  essays 
concerning  Vivisection  and  its  remediable  abuses,  under  such  conditions 
as  may  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  desired. 

WiiKRKAs,  This  Association  recognizes  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  work  in  various  directions,  not  at  first  contemplated  \>y  its  deliber- 
ative character  as  at  first  organized,  but  more  and  more  pressing ; 
therefore, 

Resoliffdy  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  members, 
(with  power  to  increase  their  numbers,)  to  carry  on,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  and  in  its  name  any  propagation  of  its  principles, 
purposes  and  aims,  for  which  funds,  specially  contributed  for  any  such 
specific  purpose,  shall  be  available  ;  to  publish  and  distribute  Humane 
Literature  ;  and  to  receive  and  to  expend  any  sums  of  money  specially 
given  for  publication  purposes. 
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Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  hereby  renew  its 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  wearing  any  decorations  such  as  dead 
birds  or  eg'ret  feathers,  upon  ladies*  hats,  which  require  the  sacrifice  of 
bird-life. 

Whbbeas,  It  has  been  reported  to  this  Convention  that  the  barbarous 
practice  of  plucking  the  feathers  from  live  fowl  is  wide-spread  and 
accompanied  by  features  of  shocking  cruelty;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three,  of  which  the  President  be  one, 
be  requested  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  if  the  information  so 
received  by  them  shall  confirm  the  foregoing  report,  that  the  Committee 
then  forward  such  information  to  the  constituent  societies  with  an 
urgent  recommendation  that  this  evil  be  abated  in  their  respective 
localities. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  prepare  a  suitable 
medal  to  be  presented  to  individuals  for  special  acts  of  heroism  within 
the  scope  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Resolved y  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  practice  of 
insuring  the  lives  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is  against  public  policy,  and  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
interested  in  humane  work  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  the 
passage  of  laws  that  shall  prohibit  a  practice  so  dangerous  in  the 
United  States,  and 

Resolved^  That  the  Societies  of  the  country  be  requested  to  pay 
upecial  attention  to  the  subject  and  to  report  in  their  annual  statements 
such  cases  of  cruelty  as  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  child- 
insurance. 

Resolved^  That  the  warm  appreciation  of  this  Association  be 
expressed  to  the  New  York  '*Life"  for  its  continuous  and  always  able 
defence  of  animals  and  its  assaults  upon  their  persecutors,  and  that  this 
Convention  tender  its  thanks  and  grateful  regard. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  hereby  places  on 
record  an  expression  of  its  sincere  thanks  to  the  Washington  Humane 
Society  and  to  its  President.  A.  S.  Pratt,  Esq.,  for  their  untiring  eiforts 
to  make  this  Convention  a  success;  to  the  citizens  of  Washington, — and 
especially  to  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Langdon  Harber,  to 
General  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Henderson  for  their  appreciated  hospitality;  and 
to  the  Press  of  Washington  for  their  very  satisfactory  reports. 

Mr.  Brown — If  anything  is  done  to  help  our  friends  in 
Washington  with  their  biU  in  Congress  through  our  constituent 
societies,  it  must  be  done  before  the  4th  of  next  March.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  resolutions  upon  this 
subject  ought  to  be  printed  and  sent  out  to  these  constituent 
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societies,  urging  them  to  take  this  step,  just  as  soon  as  the  Sec- 
retary can  bring  it  about.  Therefore  I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  print  and  issue  to  all  constituent  societies  the 
resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  Vivisection  as  passed  by  this 
Convention.     The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Tippett  read  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  President  announced  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  would  be  filed,  and  called  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

Mr.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presented  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall  for  President,  and  moved  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Shortall.     Carried. 

Mr.  Rowley  and  Mr.  Parmelee  were  re-elected,  respectively, 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

For  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  elected,  see  page  3  of  Report. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  briefly  of  the  great  discouragements  met 
in  humane  work,  and  urged  the  members  to  come  to  the  next 
meeting  and  bring  their  friends. 

Mr.  Snow  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  delegates  be  given 
to  Mr.  Shortall  for  his  courteous  management  of  the  Convention. 
Adopted  by  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Shortall  suggested  that  members  bear  away  the  idea 
that  any  subject  that  is  germane  to  the  object  of  this  Association 
might  be  selected,  one  say  by  the  Maryland  Society,  another  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Society,  or  some  other  Society,  and  made  the 
subject  of  consideration  betw^een  now  and  the  next  meeting, 
that  it  might  be  presented  in  the  best  form.  So  we  shall  not 
be  waiting  till  the  Secretary  begins  the  work  of  preparing  the 
programme  for  the  next  Convention. 

Moved  that  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn,  subject  to  the 

call  of  the  President  and  of  the  Sub-Executive  Committee. 
Carried. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  two  very  delightful  social 
events  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  the  Tuesday  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  1,,  Barber  gave,  at  **  Belmont,*'  their 
Washington  home,  a  reception  to  the  Officers  of  the  Association. 
Nearly  three  hundred  guests  were  present,  among  these  many 
of  the  leading  people  of  the  Capital. 

A  reception  was  also  given  the  delegates  and  their  friends 
Friday  afternoon  by  General  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  at 
their  beautiful  home  in  Sixteenth  Street. 


In  Aemotiam* 


While  the  manuscript  of  the  Report  is  in  the  printer's  hands, 
the  sad  news  comes  to  us  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Sub-Execu- 
tive Committees.  Mrs.  Tifft  expected  to  be  with  us  in  Washing- 
ton but  was  prevented  by  this  illness  from  which  she  never 
recovered. 

The  following  letters  from  the  President  of  the  Association, 
and  from  the  remaining  members  of  the  Sub-Executive  Com- 
mittee have  been  sent  to  the  Erie  Co.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  of  which  Mrs. 
Tifft  was  Corresponding  Secretary : 

Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  7.  1899. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Erie  County  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

In  behalf  of  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  I  desire  to  express  our  great  sympathy  with  you  in  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft,  whose  death  has  just  been  notified  to  us. 

Mrs.  Tifft  was  one  of  the  original  associates  in  this  organization  at 
Cleveland  in  1877,  and  has  been  a  constant,  faithful  and  efficient 
co-worker  since  that  time. 

Her  presence  was  deeply  missed  at  the  Association's  Convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  month,  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  of  her 
illness. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  or  write  appears  at  all  adequate  to  express 
our  grief  at  her  loss.  Your  Society,  which  she  represented  so  well  in 
our  councils,  must  feel  her  loss  to  be  almost  irreparable,  but  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  the  knowledge  of  her  innumerable  good  works, 
which  shall  live  after  her.  Receive  again  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolence. 

(Signed)  JOHN  G.  SHORTALL, 

President  The  American  Humane  Association. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1899. 

• 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Erie  County  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
The  members  of  the  Sub- Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  have  learned  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft,  for  so  many  years  associated  with  them  as  a 
fellow-member.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  history  of  this 
Association  she  has  been  one  of  its  most  devoted,  intelligent  and 
influential  friends.  Her  loss  to  us  and  to  the  Buffalo  Society,  whose 
honored  Corresponding  Secretary  she  was,  seems  irremediable. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  put  on  record,  in  behalf  of  the  Association, 
our  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  at  her  going  from  us,  our  sense  of 
appreciation  of  her  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  cause  to  which  she 
gave  so  much  of  her  life,  and  to  express  our  feeling  that  in  her  death 
we,  as  members  of  the  Sub-Executive  Committee,  have  lost  a  co-worker 
and  friend  whose  place  we  shall  scarcely  hope  to  see  filled. 

It  is  our  request  that  a  copy  of  this  brief  expression,  at  once  of  grief 
for  her  loss  and  of  honor  for  her  memory,  be  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  about  to  be  published. 

(Signed)  JAMES  M.   BROWN, 

CAROLINE  EARLE  WHITE, 
E.  FELLOWS  JENKINS, 
ALBERT  LEFFINGWELL, 
JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES, 
Members  Sub-Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Humane  Association. 
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18 
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1 

F. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION. 


I. 

This  organization  shall  be  entitled  the  '*  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion,''  and  shall  consist  of  nine  delegates  from  each  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  or  Humane  Society  in  America,  that  shall  signify  a 
desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provided  such  delegates 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

II. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert  of 
action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and 
also  to  exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local 
humane  societies  throughout  the  land. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  President, 
fifty  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  one  Executive 
Committee  of  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

IV. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall 
be  determined  at  the  preceding  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  officer  or  agent  or  member  of  this  Association  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  by 
his  acts  or  omissions,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  contrary  to, 
or  in  excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority  as  such  officer,  agent  or  member. 
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VI. 

No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  chang^ed  except  by 
a  vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  President  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Association,  with 
the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  officer;  and  he  shall  appoint  annu- 
ally six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  Sub-Executive  Committee,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Committee.     He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairmen  of  said  committees. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  act,  any  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  selected  by  him,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 
The  Secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  suah  office. 

IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments in  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  member.  He 
shall  pay  all  bills  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  presentation  of 
proper  orders  'on  the  same;  but  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him 
excepting  upon  orders  signed  by  the  President  or  acting  President  and 
Secretary. 

V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful 
things  pertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Association  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  purposes,  except  that  they  shall  not 
incur  any  debt  beyond  the  funds  in  the  Treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or 
thing  to  render  the  Association  or  any  of  its  members  liable.  Five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  Chairman  or  of  the  I*resident  of  this  Association,  who  shall 
be  eX'Officio  a  member  thereof. 

Said  Committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a  sub-committee 
of  its  members. 
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This  Asaocifttion  shall  have  a  seal,  the  ilevice  of  which  ehall  be  the 
following: — 


VII. 
Anj  By-Law  may  be  amendeil  at  any  meetinff  by  a  majority  of  the 
membcrH  present  thereat. 


LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(.Revised  Slalut^i i>f  Iht  Utiled  Slalei.  Ed.  1I7S.) 

TiussroRTATUis  or  A.m.ii.u.h. 
Sku.  43811,  No  ruilrond  compuny  within  the  I'nited  Stales  whose 
road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  roail  over  which  cattle,  ah ee p.  sivine,  or 
other  animals  arc  conveyi'd  from  one  Ntate  to  another,  or  the  owners 
or  masters  of  steam,  sailing  or  other  vessels  eerryinff  or  trannportinf; 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  State  to  another  shall 
confine  the  same  in  oars,  boats  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  lontfer 
period  than  twenty-eijfht  consecutive  honrs,  withont  nnloaiUnK  the 
same  for  rest,  water  and  feeding  for  a  perioil  of  at  least  five  consecutive 
hours,  unless  prevented  from  so  unloadinfr  by  st^rm  or  other  accidental 
causes.  In  pstiniating'  such  contincment,  the  time  during  which  the 
animftls  have  been  confined  without  such  rest  on  connecting  roads 
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from  which  they  are  received  shall  be  included,  it  being  the  intent  of 
this  section  to  prohibit  their  continuous  confinement  beyond  the  period 
of  twenty-eight  hours,  except  upon  contingencies  hereinbefore  stated. 

Feeding  and  Watering. 

Sec.  4387.  Animals  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or 
in  case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the  railroad  company  or 
owners  or  masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  persons  in  custody  thereof  ;  and  such  company, 
owners  or  masters  shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for 
food,  care  and  custody  furnished,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  deten- 
tion of  such  animals. 

Penalty,  Exception. 

Sec.  4388.  Any  company,  owner,  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  for  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  when  animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other 
vessels,  in  which  they  can  and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space  and 
opportunity  to  rest,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded 
shall  not  apply. 

Recovery  of  Penalty. 

Sec.  4389.  The  penalty  created  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where 
the  violation  may  have  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  corporation 
resides  or  carries  on  its  business  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates  to  prosecute  all  viola- 
tions which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

Enforcements  op  Lien. 

Sec.  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  lien  under 
section  forty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  may  enforce  the  same  by 
a  petition  filed  in  the  District  Court  holden  within  the  district  where 
the  food,  care  and  custodj'  have  been  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custo- 
dian of  the  property  resides ;  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all 
suitable  process  for  the  enforcement  of  such  lien  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
and  to  compel  the  payment  of  all  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  suspenses 
of  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM. 


DIRECTORY  OF   HUMANE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AS  PER  REPORTS  RECEIVED. 


Society.  Location. 

p.  C.  to  Animals  ....Mobile,  Ala 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Humane Los  Angeles.  Cal  . . 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... San  Diego,  Cal 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....San  Francisco,  Cal. 
P.  C.  to  Children.... San  Francisco,  Cal 

Humane Sacramento,  Cal... 

Humane Denver.  Col 

Humane Colorado  Springs,  Col 

Humane Hartford,  Conn... 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....  Wilmington.  Del . . . 
P.  C.  to  Children.... Wilmington.  Del.. 

Humane Washington,  D.  C 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

Humane St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

P.  C.  to  Animals  . . .  .Atlanta,  Ga 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....  Augusta.  Ga 

Humane Macon,  Ga 

Humane Chicago,  111 

Humane Champaign,  111. 

Humane Jacksonville.  Ill 

Humane Kankakee,  111. . . 

Humane Ottawa,  111 

Humane Paris,  111 

Humane Peoria,  111 

Humane Quincy,  111 

Humane    Kockford,  111.... 

Humane Vandalia.  111.... 

Humane Indianapolis.  Ind 

Humane Kvansville.  Ind. 

Humane Aurora,  Ind.... 

Humane Elkhart.  Ind.... 

Humane Lafayette,  Ind . . 

Humane Madison,  Ind .... 

Humane    Muucie.  Ind 

Humane Richmond.  Ind.. 

Humane South  Bend,  Ind 

Humane Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Humane Fort  Wayne.  Ind  . . 

Humane Wabash.  Ind 

Humane Greenca.stle,  Ind... 

Humane Huntington.  Ind... 

Humane Kokonio,  Ind 

Humane Des  Moines,  la 

Humane Topeka,  Kan 

Humane Wichita.  Kan 

Humane lA>uisville,  Ky 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....New  Orleans,  La.  . 
P.  C.  to  Children.... New  Orleans,  I^.. 

Humane Bangor,  Me 

Humane Belfast,  Me 

Humane Portland,  Me.... 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Waterville,  Me.. 
P.  C.  to  Children.... Baltimore,  Md.. 
P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Baltimore.  Md.. 
P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Boston,  Mass.... 
P.  C.  to  Children... Boston.  Mass  ... 
P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Lowell,  Mass.  .. 

Humane Taunton,  Mass. . 

Children's  Aid Springfield,  Mass 


President.  Secretary. 

.Hon.  Rufus  Dane E-  R.  Quattlebaum 

.O.  S.  Dillon Rees  P.  Horrocks 

.W.  G.  Wedemeyer Miss  E.  M.  Miller 

•A.  G.  Nason H.  H.  Palmer 

•  N.  P.  Cole C.  B.  Holbrook 

.Col.  Chas.  Sonntag W.  R.  Parnell 

.Geo.  H.  Smith Isidor  Schad 

•W.  S.  Cheesman C.  K.  Whitehead 

.  W.  F.  Slocum.  Jr F.  B.  Hill 

.Rodney  Dennis C.  E.  Miller 

.Dr.  E.  G.  Shortlidge....  W.  H.  Porter 

.Lindley  C.  Kent Miss  M.  H.  Hilles 

.A.  S.  Pratt Mrs.  W.  F.  Stowell 

.O.  P.  Havens B.  H.  Chadwick 

.J.  K.  Rainey,  M.  D Richard  Dale 

.J.  F.  Burke J.  S.  Panchen 

.Henry  B.King S.  R.  Craig 

•  R.  E.  Park J.  R.  Kennedy 

.John  G.  Shortall B.  F.  Culver 

H.  Trevitt A.  H.  Bryan 

.A.  C.  Wadsworth Thomas  Catlin 

.J.  L.  Hamlin,  Sp.  Agt...D.  L.  Durham 

.T.  D.  Catlin E.  C.  Swift 

.D.  S.  Schenck C.  O.  Chestnut 

. Oliver  White Mrs.  Oliver  White 

.H.  P.  Walton L.  McCarl 

.Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch Mrs.  Robert  Rew 

.H.  S.  Humphrey John  A.  Bingham 

.Horace  McKay A.  C.  Elster 

.S.  S.  Scantlin W.  Warren 

.  R.  J.  Gardiner Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

.H.  B.  Sykes Louis  M.  Simpson 

.Christian  Mertz U.  C.  Brown 

.C.  C.  Coruett J.  W.  Linck 

.Dr.  F.J.  Bowls E.  E.  Sonnanstene 

.J.  Edgar  Iliff Mrs.  Frank  Clark 

.C.  O,  Wilder H.  A.  Pershing 

.E.  E.  Glover.  M.  D H.  C.  Hume.  M.  I). 

•  G.  W.  Wilson C.  E.  Archer 

.Dr.  J.  Smith G.  T.  Herrick 

.R.  A.  Ogg L.  B.  Chapin 

•  M.  W.  Moore Mrs.  Lou  E.  Rail 

.James  Callanan J.  R.  Orwig 

•Judge  Cassius  C.  Foster  Sam  Radges 

.M.  L.  (»arver Helen  E.  Robertson 

.J.  H.  Leathers Miss  B.  Wilson 

.F.  W.  Young B.  C.  Shields 

.Rev.  A.  E.  Clay W.  L.  Stevenson.  M.D. 

.Hon.  J.  F.  Snow Mrs.  M.  L.  Patten 

.Hon.  A.  C.  Sibley Rev.  L.  M.  Burriugton 

.S.  T.  Pullen H.  C.  Vaughn 

.vS.  I.  Abbott S.  Ware 

.G.  S.  Griffith G.  W.  Parker 

.Robt.  A.  Taylor Geo.  R.  Tippett 

.Geo.  T.  Angell J.  L.  Stevens 

.Thornton  K.  Lothrop...F.  B.  Fay 

.G.  H.  Coburu Mrs.  G.  F.  Richardson 

.Rev.  T.  C.  Welles Mrs   T.J.  Taylor 

.Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis Mrs.  J.  F.  Brierly 
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Humane Detroit,  Mich Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer T.  A.  Parker 

Humane Grand  Kapids,  Mich.. Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague A. C.  Torrey 

Humane Kalamazoo,  Mich Hon.  A.  J.  Mills Samuel  Folz 

Humane Port  Huron,  Mich B.  C.  Farrand Mrs.  B.  C.  Parrand 

Humane Minneapolis.  Minn...F.  H.  Forbes Mrs.  C.  A.  Mdser 

Humane St.  Paul,  Minn W.  !«.  Wilson Miss  A.  V.  Wright 

Humane Duluth.  Minn A.  W.  Ryan J.  B.  MiddlecoS 

Humane Mankato.  Minn J.  W.  Andrews.  M.  D.  ..K.  M.  Martin 

Humane St.  Cloud,  Minn Wm.  B.  Mitchell S.  S.  Parr 

Humane Owatonna,  Minn B.  S.  Cook Dr.  W.  Amos 

Humane Winona,  Minn Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart L.  D.  Frost 

Humane Red  Wing,  Minn A.  J.  Meacham.. Dr.  W.  F.  Dimmitt 

Humane Rochester,  Minn Rev.  Jno.  Pringle J.  H.  Soule 

Humane Stillwater,  Minn C.  B.  Marshall.  M.  D....Rev.  James  A.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Natchez,  Miss J,  P.  Walworth R.  F.  Reed 

Humane Kansas  City.  Mo K.  R.  Weeks J*  C.  Greenraann 

Humane St.  I^ouis.  Mo (>eo.  D.  Barnard John  H.  Holmes 

Humane St.  Jo.scph.  Mo H.  Wyeth Paul  Francke 

Humane Omaha.  Neb (r.  L. 'Miller H.  S.  Mann 

Humane    So.  Omaha.  Neb Col.  J.  L.  Martin Miss  Hettie  Moore 

Humane Beatrice,  Neb Alfred  Hazlett A.  L.  Green 

Humane Chadron.  Neb Judge  P.  K.  Baird Mar>'  Smith-Hayward 

Humane Osceola.  Neb K.  D.  Buckner 1,.  B.  Pitzer 

Humane Shelby.  Neb Frank  Inery Eva  L- Anell 

}lumane Lincoln,  Neb Dr.  G.  H.  Simmons P.  F.  Clark 

Humane Kcene.  N.  H  Dr.  G.  B.  Twitchell Mrs.  K.  C.  Madden 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Portsmouth,  N.  H John  G.  Pickering Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Children Portsmouth.  N.  H .Miss  Mary  A.  Foster.... Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Animals..   .Burlington,  N.J W.  T.  Harding J.  S.  Harris 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Cape  Ma^-,  N.  J Dr.  K-  Physick T.  R.  Brooks 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Jersey  City.  N.  J (i.  M.  McCarthy A.  P.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newark,  N.J C.Roberts E.  S.  Edwards 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Newark,  N.  J S.  A.  Plum C.  L,.  Woodruff 

P.  C.  to  Children.... New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Dr.  M.  H.  Hutton B.  B.  Blauvelt 

P.  C.  to  Children. ...Plainfield,  N.  J Chas.  Place J.  B.  Coward 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Salem,  N.  J W.  T.  Hilliard C.  Bowen 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Vineland,  N.  J Rev.  R.  B.  Moore 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Morristown,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D....Miss  I,ouise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Camden,  N.  J Wni.  J.  Cooper A.  F.  Sellers,  D.  V.  S. 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Camden,  N.  J Sam'l  H.  Grey Abel  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Hackensack.  N.  J..  ..Rev.  J.  C.  Voorhis C.  W.  Vanderbeck 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  York,  N.  v.. John  P.  Haines Geo.  D.  DeWitt 

P.  C.  to  Children.... New  York,  N.  Y Elbridge  T.  (lerry E.  Fellows  Jenkins 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Brooklyn,  N.  Y Henry  R.  Jones R.  J.  Wilkin,  Supt. 

Humane Albany'  N.  Y Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman G.  R.  Howell 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ...  .Auburn,  N.  Y J.  H.  Osburn 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....BinghanUon.  N.  Y.   ..L.  I).  Stone C.  E.  Shores 

P.  C.  to  Animals Buffalo,  N.  Y Rev.  O.  P.  (;ifford 

P.  C.  to  Children...  Buffalo,  N.  Y O.  P.  Utchworth J.  McC.  Mitchell 

Humane Klmira,  N.  Y F.  H.  Flood.  M.  1) Mrs.  Seymour  Dexter 

P.  C.  to  Animals..     Fishkill,  N.  Y J.  H.  Cook E.  A.  Seaman 

Humane    Fulton,  N.  Y Thos.  Hunter,  Jr Mis.  C.  H.  David 

P.  C.  to  Children I.ockport.  N.  Y J.  F.  Sawyer Mrs.  A.  Bissell 

P.  C.  to  Children Newburgh.  N.  Y Alfre<l  Bridgeman Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Newburgh.  N.  Y G.  W.  I'cters A.  E.  Layman 

P.  C.  to  Animals Nyack.  N.  Y H.  C.  Gilchrist W\  K,  Colsey 

P.  C.  to  Children  ..  Nyack.  N.  Y I).  DeGraff H.  V.  Voorhces,  M.  D. 

P.  C.  to  Animals Onondaga.  N.  Y Hon.  Dan  Bookstaver  ..(i.  B.  Leonard 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Poughkecpsic,  N,  Y...W.  B.  Cari)enler C.  F.  Cos.sum 

P.  C.  to  Children...  Poughkeepsic.  N.  Y...J.  DuBoi>  Carpenter F'verett  H.  Travis 

P.  C.  to  Animals Rochester,  N.  Y J.  B.  Y.  Warner Miss  E.  M.  Amsden 

P.  C.  to  Children Rochester:  N.  Y Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis Mrs.  W.  B.  Morey 

Humane Saratoga Spr'gs,  N.  Y.  Gen.  W.  B.  F'rench E    D.  Seldon 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ..   .Sing  Sing.  N.  Y Clinton  S.  Arnold Miss  Marg't  C.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Svracuse.  X.  Y Wilbur  S.  Peck John  R.  Clancey 

P.  C.  to  Children.... S'yracu.se.  N.  Y Hon.  Cha.s.  P.  Clark.... Fillmore  M.  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Children  ...Utica,  N.  Y W.  Blaikie U.C.Walker 

P.  C.  to  Children Yonkcrs.  N.  Y Dr.  (i.  B.  Balch 

P.  C.  to  Children Oswego.  N.  Y T.  Morris  Perot Mrs.  (i.  M.  Gardeuier 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Watertowii.  X.  Y J.  C.  Knowlton V .  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Aninmls  ...  Watertown.  N.  Y S.  A.  Ilovt,  1).  D Mrs.  G.  H.  Babcock 

P.  C.to  Animals...  Ashville.  N.  C Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard W.  S.  Cushman 

Humane Wilniijiglou.  N.  C A.  H.  Heidc V.  A.  Lord 

Humane* Cincinnati,  O Bcnj.  C.  Smith Miss  Cecilia  Ritter 

Humane Cleveland.  O Gen.  J.  Barnelt H.  A. 'Garfield 

Humane Atlien»<,  o D.  S.  Evans Mrs.  A.  J.  Frame 

Humane Canton,  c) W.  W.  Clark  C.!R.  Frascr,  Supt. 

Humane Columl)Us,  O Julius  F.  Stone F'rank  P.  Jackson 

Humane    Davtoii.  O Irviii  C.  Souders H.  W.  Surface 
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Humane Blyria.  O Rev.  P.  C.  Eldred Miss  C.  V.  Wooster 

Humane Mansfield,  O L.  J.  Bonar H.  Scattergood 

Humane New  I^xington    0.-..Rev.  Henry  Beemun....Mrs.  L.  F.  Rinchart 

Humane Sandusk^r.  O I-  F.  Mack C.  B.  I<ockwood 

Humane Steubenville.  O W.  B.  Donaldson R.  H.  ( >rr 

Humane Tiffin.  O Dr.  R.  J.  McColIum 1.  II.  Rex 

Humane Toledo.  O Hon.  J.  M.  Brown W.  11.  H.  Smith 

Humane Ravenna,  O W.  S.  KraKe    Dr.  C.  S.  Leonard 

Humane Washington.  O M.  Sharp Mrs.  W.  P.  Millett 

Humane Zanesville.  ()  Dr.  S.  F.  Hdgar W.  Bateman 

Humane Portland,  Oregon T.  L.  KJiot W.  T.  Shnnahan 

P.  C.  to  Animals    ...Philadelphia,  Pa M.  Richards  Mnckle....M.  \.  B.  Davis 

P.  C  to  Animals, 

Women's Philadelphia.  Pa Mrs.  C.  V..  White Mrs.  Bradburj-  Bedell 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Philadelphia,  Pa Chas.  C.  Harri.non J.  Lewis  Crew 

Morris  Refuge  Asso. Philadelphia.  Pa Miss  Hlizabcth  Morris..  Miss  fv-  S.  McClellau 

Humane Pittsburgh.  Pa Hon.  (Jeorge  Wilson T.  W.  Porter 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Williamsport.  Pa Mrs. C  LaRue  Munson..Mrs.  J.  P.  Herdic 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Reading,  Pa Geo  J.  (^ross,  Jr J.  H.  Allgaier 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ..   .Scranton,  Pa B.  H.  Throop J.  A.  Fisher 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Honesdale,  Pa R.  Bums,  M.  D F.  B.  Penniman 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....West  Chester.  Pa Mrs.  S.  Massey W.  S.  Kirk 

Humane Wilkes-Barre.  Pa John  N.Conyngham.... Rev.  H.  H-  Hayden 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Providence,  R.  I Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Woods J.  W.  Augell 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Providence.  R.  I H.  O.  Sturges C.  H.  Thurbcr 

P.  C.  to  Aqimals  ....  Newport,  R.  I J.  C.  B.  Woods 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Charleston.  S.  C J.  A.  Ball F.  F.  Choppem 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Greenville.  S.  C W.  K.  Johnstone P.  T.  Ilayne 

Humane Boliver,  Tenn Mrs.  Blanche  Wood.- ..   Miss  F'annic  Jones 

Humane Chattanooga.  Tenn.... Dr.  D.  (;.  Curtis L   P.  Elliott 

Humane Jackson,  Tenn Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews. ..L.  R.  Griffin 

Humane Knoxville,  Tenn W.  L.  Trent W.  H.  Bates 

Humane Maryville,  Tenn J.  H.  Webb Mrs.  S.  M.  Hood 

Humane Memphis,  Tenn T.  Gale T.  H.  Lane.  Agt. 

Humane Nashville.  Tenn Rev.  Jas.  S.Vance M.  Hoke 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Brattleboro,  Vt Dr.  S.  F.  Gale Mrs.  Mary  C.  Warder 

Humane Bristol.  Vt H.  B.  Williams  K.  A.  Haz'eltine 

Humane Rutland.  Vt L  H.  Pennington 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Norfolk.  Va L-  C.  Kilby W.  B.  Barton 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Richmond.  Va Dr.  Jud.  B*.  Wood O.  G.  Owens 

Humane Portsmouth,  Va H.  C.  Niemeyer Miss  M.  A.  Bingley 

Humane Tacoma,  Wash C.  P.  Culver.  M.  D H.  K.  Moore 

Humane Seattle.  Wash Roger  S.  Greene Mrs.  L.  (»ronlond 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Wheeling,  W.  Va G.  L.  Cranmer Dr.  W.  Hutchins 

Humane Wheeling,  W.  Va Mrs.  J.  K.  List Miss  J.  B.  Wil.son 

Humane Milwaukee.  Wis G.  D.  Ladd.  M.  D Mrs.  J.  H.  Patton.  Jr. 

Humane Hartford.  Wis IL  H.  Wheelock Carrie  H.  Wheelock 

Humane I«acrosse,  Wis I.  G.  I.,oomis Dr.  D.  Mc Arthur 

Humane Columbus.  Wis K.  K.  Jones M,  W   Sawyer 

Humane Madi.son.  Wis 

Humane Monroe.  Wis Chas.  A..  Booth Mrs.  A.  P.  Copcland 

Humane Hartland,  Wis A.  G.  Robbins Jos.  J.  Norton 

Humane Oshkosh.  Wis K.  P.  Sawyer Dr.  F.  J.  Wilkic 

Humane Brodhead.  Wis K.  B.  Owen.  M.  I) J.  W.  Stuart 

Humane Fond  du  Lac,  Wis S.  H.  Martin.  Agt. 

Humane    Beloit.  Wis O.  H.  Ortcn K.D.Bullock 

Humane Cedarburg.  Wis J.  F.  Bru.s.s Tony  Krtl 

Humane Waupun.  Wis 1).  W.  Moore H.  H.  Hoard 

Humane Racine.  Wis K.  C.  Dean     A.  P.  Dutton 

Humane Tomahawk.  Wis A.  H.  WjkxI worth.    Frank  G.  Stark 

Humane Janesville  Wis W.  (;.  Palmer S.  B.  Kenyon.  Agt. 

Humane Waupaca.  Wis Dr.  L.  H.  Pelton W.  H.  Holmes 

Humane Stoughton.  Wis Geo.  W   Currier Kdith  Robinson 

Humane Marinette.  Wis L.  K.  McNeill Mrs.  R.  H.  Nelson 

Humane Sheboygan,  Wis T.  Blackstock Miss  A.  Seaman 

Humane Ashland.  Wis J.  F.  Scott Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott 

Humane Burlington.  Wis Kugene  Hall Florence  C.  Hall 

Humane Pt.  Washington,  Wis..H.  L.  Cole C.  K.  Chamberlain 

Humane Manitowoc,  Wis Kmil  IJaerrsch Walter  Willniann 

The  Secretary  would  e.steem  it  a  jcreat  favor  to  be  notified  of  any 
errors  in  naxues  of  officers;  also  of  theorjranization  of  any  new  Societie.s. 
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Antwerp 

Copenhagen 

Barnstable 

Bedford 

Birmingham 

Birkeunead 

Blackpool 

Bournemouth 

Bradford 

(Children) 

Brighton  (Animals) 

Bristol  "  

(Children) 

Brixton    (Animals) 

Budleigh  Salterton  (Animals) 

Burton-on-Trent 

Bury  St.  Kdmunds  *' 

Buxton 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Carlisle 

Cheltenham 

Cheshire 

Chester    (Children) 

Christchurch   (Animals) 

Cirencester 

Clevedon  " 

Cliaon 

Colchester 

Coventry 

Crewkerne 

Crystal  Palace 

Darlington 

Dawlish 

Deal 

Derby 
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Dorchester 

Douglass 
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Dewsbury 
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Hampstead  (Animals) Eng^land 

Uanley  *'        

Ilarrowgate  "        *' 

Hastings  "        ** 

(Children) 

Huddersfield  (Animals  ) 

Hull  •'  

(Children) 

Ipswich  (Animals) ** 

(Children) •• 

Jersey     (Animals) ** 

Keswick  "        

Kingston  "        

I^aunceston     '*        *       ** 

Leamington    "        *' 

Leeds  •'        

(Children) 

Leicester  (Animals) ** 

Litchfield        "        

Liverpool         "        

(Children) 

London  (Animals) ** 

(Children) 

Lowestoft  (Animals) " 

Luton  ••  

Lvtham  "  

Macclesfield    "  *' 

Maidstone        "  ** 

Malvern  "  

Manchester     "  

(Children) 

Margate    (Animals) ** 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Animals)  ** 

Newport 

•t  It  •< 

Norfolk 
Northampton 

Northwich   (Children) 

Nottingham  (Animals) ** 

Ormskirk  "  

Oswestry  "  ** 

Oxford  "  ** 

Penzance  '*  ** 

Plymouth  "  " 

Pontefract  "  

Portsmouth  "  '* 

Preston  •*  " 

Ramsgate  *'  

Reading  "  

Reigale  "  

Richmond  "  

Romsey  "  " 

Romford  '*  

Rvde  "  

Salisbury  "  

Sandwich  "  " 

Scarborough  *'  ** 

(Children) 

Sevenoaks  (Animals) " 

Sheffield  "  

Shrew^sbury  "  ** 

Sidmouth  "  •' 

Somersetshire  "  " 

Southampton  **  " 

Southf)ort  "  •• 

Staines  "  
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Zurich      (Animals) Switzerland 

Spain 


Barcelona 

Cadix 

Gibraltar 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

(Children) 

Sevil  le     ( Auinials) 

Oporto 

Aneryswith 

liangor 

Car«Siff 

Caermarthen 

Llandudno 

Rhyl 

Swansea 


Portugal 
..  Wales 


Asia. 

Baniralore     (Animals) India 

Bombay 
Calcutta 
Howrah 
Kurrachee 

Kandy  '•        Ceylon 

Madras 


AiHoa. 

Algiers     (Animals) Algeria 

(Children; •• 


Atriom  (Continned). 

Oran  (Animals) Alscrift 

Cape  Town  (Animals) South  AfrfcA 

Dordrecht  "        " 

Graaf-Reiner       "        *• 

Kimberly  "        

Port  Rlixabeth    *'        

Australia. 

Sydney    (Animals) ....  New  South  Wales 

Adelaide  South  AiislraHa 

Hobart  "         Tasmania 

Lauuceston    " ** 

Melbourne  Victoria 

"West  Indies. 

Bridgeton  (Animals) Barhadoes 

Havana  "         Cuba 

"     '     (Children) ** 

Puerto  Rico  Puerto  Rico 

Basse  Terre  (Animals) St.  Kitts 

South  Amerioa  and  Maxioo. 

Buenos  Ayres  ^Animals)  Arg'tine  R'blic 
(Children) 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Animals) Brssil 

Bogoto     (Children) . . .  U.  S.  of  Columbia 
Mexico  (Animals) Mexico 

New  Zealand. 
Wellington  (Animals). 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

HELD    AT   COLUMBUS,    OHIO, 

OCTOBBR  24,   25,   26,    1899. 


First  Day,  October  24. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  was  convened  by  the  President,  Mr.  John  G. 
Short  all,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  auditorium, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wm. 
Bedford-Jones. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  appeared  as  a 
representative  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  welcome  the  assembled 
guests  of  the  city  and  state,  the  Governor  having  been  called 
from  the  city  on  important  business.. 

Mr.  Byers  expressed  Governor  Bushneirs  regrets,  and 
stated  that  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio  is  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  as  such  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
State  charitable  institutions,  it  was  not  inappropriate  that  he,  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  should  represent  the 
Governor  on  this  occasion.  He  extended  a  most  hearty  welcome 
to  the  delegates,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Institutions  located  here,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  these 
institutions  while  in  the  city. 

The  Mayor  of  Columbus,  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Swartz,  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  warmly  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Association, 
saying  that  he  knew  of  no  Convention  to  which  he  would  rather 
give  the  keys  of  the  city,  because  he  knew  that  the  privileges 
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thus  extended  would  only  be  used  in  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
suffering. 

The  President :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  asking  Mr.  John 
Y.  Bassell,  Secretary  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  to  say  a 
few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Bassell :  I  feel  myself  especially  honored  and  flattered, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  organization  of  this 
city,  in  being  permitted  to  express  our  welcome  to  your  highly 
honorable  organization.  It  is  true,  I  might  say  you  were 
welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,  and  feel  that  I  had 
performed,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  the  duty  assigned  me.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  one 
of  the  noblest  which  could  actuate  mankind.  It  is  your  high 
oflSce  to  make  the  human  humane;  to  fill  the  human  heart  with 
feelings  of  benevolence,  with  feelings  of  compassion,  with 
feelings  of  true  sympathy,  not  alone  for  the  poor  brute  creation, 
but  for  the  indigent,  the  helpless,  the  orphan, — for  those  from 
whom  one  might  sometimes  think  that  **even  God's  providence 
was  estranged.**  History  says  that  when  the  Bourbon  Prince, 
Philip  V,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  grandfather,  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  said,  **The  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist.*'  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  the  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist  for 
you ;  the  barriers  of  prejudice  have  been  broken  down  and  your 
organization  stands  before  the  people  of  America  as  one  worthy 
of  the  highest  appreciation.  In  God's  mercy,  go  on  !  Let  the 
influence  of  your  good  work  be  felt  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
Columbus,  no  less  than  all  the  Christian  world  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

The  President :  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Julius  F.  Stone, 
President  of  the  Columbus  Humane  Society,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invitation  which  has  brought  us  here  today. 

Mr.  Stone  was  greeted  with  applause,  and,  in  a  brief  but 
very  happy  address,  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city,  in 
behalf  of  the  local  organization,  and  expressed  the  cordial  wish 
of  all  members  of  the  Columbus  Society  that  the  meeting  should 
be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 
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PRESIDENT'S   ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

My  Friends: — 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  when  a  few  of  us  organized  the 
Humane  idea  in  Illinois,  under  the  title  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  we 
looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  century  as  giving  time  enough 
to  reform  the  earth — within  our  special,  chosen  field.  When, 
eight  years  later,  our  Society  added  the  protection  of  children 
to  its  scope,  pleading  that,  our  field  being  the  prevention  of 
cruelty,  surely  it  would  be  better  not  to  circumscribe  the  effort, 
but  extend  and  further  popularize  it  by  the  inclusion  of  **the 
little  children,**  we  5<t7Z  thought  that  by  the  blessed  year  1900 
we  might  disband,  and  such  of  us  as  should  survive  might  go 
into  asylums  of  ease,  in  which,  garlanded  and  medaled,  we 
should  enjoy  the  repose  we  hoped  we  might  have  earned. 

This  we  thought ;  yes ;  and  when  in  the  same  year,  1877,  in 
this  State  of  Ohio,  this  National  American  Humane  Association 
was  organized  in  a  common,  purposeful  enthusiasm,  for  the 
drawing  together  of  the  different  bands  of  the  brethren  who  were 
then,  or  should  thereafter,  be  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  this 
gospel  of  the  repression  of  the  brute  in  man,  we  felt  that  we  were 
absolutely  within  sight  of  all  that  we  had  but  hoped  for  before  ; 
the  promised  land  was  just  the  other  side  the  purple  hills  upon 
the  horizon's  marge.  We  should  reach  it  while  we  were  all 
still  young ! 

Now  those  hopes,  we  confess,  have  not  arrived  at  full 
fruition;  we  are  all  still  at  work;  and,  gratefully  so,  and 
grateful,  too,  that  abundant  successes  have  been  attained  ;  and 
we  are  realizing  that  this  one  of  the  mills  of  God  is  grinding  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  all  time ;  that  this  way  lies  the  path  of  duty 
for  us ;  that  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,  and  that  we  must 
be  content  with  that  disposition;  so,  although  we  may  find 
ourselves  sorrowing  over  what,  in  all  those  years,  we  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish,  we  have  yet  abundant  grounds  for 
rejoicing  in  the  many  triumphs  of  humanity  in  which  we  have 
been  permitted  an  honorable  participation. 

In  those  early  days,  our  Illinois  organization  was^  I  believe, 
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but  the  third  or  fourth  in  order  of  establishment  in  the  country — 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  advance — 
and  now  what  a  multitude  of  those  groups  of  unselfish  men  and 
women  bless  the  land  we  love,  not  only,  but  the  whole 
civilized  earth  !  In  those  old  days,  one  was  much  more  likely 
to  receive  a  blow  in  answer  to  his  remonstrance  than  he  is  today, 
thirty-three  years  later,  when  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  at  least,  so  far  as  civilization  has  acquired  any 
foothold,  the  child  even  of  tender  years  who  has  real  pity  within 
its  maturing  soul,  and  can  express  it,  may  stop  any  act  of  common 
cruelty  by  the  gentle  word  of  remonstrance ;  for  the  lesson  has 
been  bravely  and  firmly  taught,  and  gratefully  received  and 
appreciated  by  every  reputable  community  in  the  land. 

I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time  by  any  formal  address. 
It  is  difiicult  for  me  to  say  anything  new  upon  this  trite  subject, 
but  I  must  express  the  gratification  I  feel  in  the  fact  that  the 
stars  themselves  seem  to  be  fighting  in  their  spheres  against 
Sisera,  and  electricity  has  come  down  to  us  from  heaven  to 
relieve  the  beast  of  burden.  And,  by  the  way,  how  much  our 
animals  are  indebted  to  electricity  !  What  relief  the  electric 
trolley  has  given  the  land !  What  an  ally  of  the  Humane 
Society  it  is !  Do  you  remember  the  quaint  gloria  of  the  Natchez 
darkey  ?  *'Bress  de  Lord  for  de  Yankee ;  he  comed  down  South 
fer  to  free  de  niggers,  and  now  he's  comed  fer  to  free  de  mules.** 
The  wretched  suffering  of  the  street  car  horse  is  about  ended  ; 
before  another  decade  the  heavy  teaming  upon  our  streets  will 
be  largely  performed  by  that  same  subtle  power  of  electricity, 
and  we  shall  have  no  more  complaints  of  the  drivers  of  coal 
wagons  ;  for  all  this  we  feel  very  grateful. 

Let  us  not,  however,  dream  that  our  ministrations  shall  then 
cease  ;  the  struggle  of  the  generous  and  merciful  with  cupidity, 
pseudo-science  and  ignorance  will  continue  forever ;  the  pitiful 
man  will  find  his  work  eternally  laid  out  for  him ;  that  conflict 
also  is  irrepressible  ;  it  is  a  means  of  his  education  in  the  higher 
sympathies ;  it  is  the  field  in  which  his  victories  are  and  shall 
be  won. 

Of  the  important  work  of  this  Association,  undertaken 
during  the  past  year,  I  think  the  most  arduous  has  been  the 
carrying  out  of  a  resolution  of  the  last  Convention  under  which 
three  medals  were  to  be  presented  to  the  public  school  children 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  best  essay  on  '^The  life,  service  and 
work  of  the  late  Henry  Bergh,"  the  medals  being  the  gift  of 
Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this 
Association.  To  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Rowley,  and  to  Dr.  Albert 
Leffingwell  of  our  Executive  Committee,  was  committed  the 
carrying  out  of  this  resolution  and  I  trust  we  shall  hear  from 
both  these  gentlemen  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  through 
the  educatio7i  of  that  immense  number  of  children,  thus 
stimulated,  that  the  benefit  hoped  for  is  to  come.  The  thought 
was  an  exceedingly  happy  one ;  and  I  am  sure  immeasurable 
good  has  been  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  subject  and  its 
cognates  by  such  a  multitude  of  growing  and  plastic  minds. 

I  am  glad  for  the  moment,  looking  to  the  short  term  of  life 
of  this  Convention,  that  politics  as  politics  cannot  enter  into  it; 
otherwise  I  would  be  tempted  at  this  time  to  say  a  lew  words 
upon  the  great  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  large 
part  this  State  of  Ohio  has  been  permitted  to  have  in  that 
development.  The  State  is  one  which  has  stood  well  out  to  the 
front  in  all  educational  reforms  and  particularly  advanced  in  its 
treatment  of  criminals  and  the  unwanted  classes.  It  has  been 
ably  represented  in  the  councils  of  this  Association  from  year  to 
year  and  I  rejoice  that  we  are  again  permitted  to  set  up  our  tent 
within  its  borders. 

From  the  days  of  the  "Western  Reserve"  when  the  old 
State  of  Connecticut  formed  the  first  real  estate  syndicate  of  the 
country  and  thereby  provided  the  means  of  educating  her 
children  forever  from  out  this  fruitful  Western  soil,  down  to  the 
present  auspicious  moment  in  which  we  here  assembled  hope  to 
do  her  honor  through  the  wisdom  of  our  deliberations,  Ohio  has 
gathered  laurels,  and  in  many  fields :  the  fruits  of  her  earth  have 
enriched  her  ;  her  politics  here  have  been  of  an  enlightened 
intelligence  ;  she  has  led  many  a  sister  commonwealth  in  a  high 
education  and  a  wise  charity ;  she  has  set  many  a  glorious 
example  of  patriotism  in  hours  of  National  need,  and  her 
children  have  honored  her,  in  State  and  in  Nation. 

I  am  sure  we  must  gather  much  inspiration  in  our 
deliberations  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  here,  in  Ohio. 

Bespeaking  your  kind  forbearance  and  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  this  our  twenty-third  Annual  Convention,  we  will,  if 
you  please,  enter  upon  its  pleasant  duties. 
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The  President :  Mr.  Brown  will  kindly  say  a  few  words  as 
representing  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  ? 

Hon.  James  M.  Brown  of  Toledo,  O.:  I  was  thinking  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  so  eloquently 
welcomed  us  and  spoke  of  the  work  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
that  if  we  could  look  out  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state,  we  would  this  morning  see  over  eleven  thousand  children, 
the  wards  of  the  state  and  of  private  charity,  most  of  whom 
have  been  gathered  into  their  folds  by  the  representatives  of 
this  Association.  They  are  there  because  their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  disabled,  or  had  cruelly  and  wickedly 
abandoned  them.  If  we  had  that  audience  here  this  morning 
there  would  be  no  vacant  seats.  They  would  be  full  of  grati- 
tude, full  of  love,  full  of  that  hope  which  must  inspire  the 
future  years,  for  they  are  coming  on  and  they  are  going  to  be 
noble  citizens  when  they  do  come. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  work  in  Ohio,  but  it  has  its 
dark  side,  as  will  develop  later,  and  I  only  regret  that  all  the 
people  of  the  state  cannot  be  here  and  know  what  that  dark 
side  of  the  work  in  Ohio  is.  In  my  own  Society's  jurisdiction, 
we  found  55  men  who  had  deserted  their  families  ;  150  little 
children  cast  either  upon  the  humane  society  or  upon  the  pub- 
lic to  be  cared  for  because  55  men  had  failed  to  perform  the 
obligations  which  rested  upon  them  by  nature  and  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  citizenship.  Those  55  came  from  a 
population  of  150,000.  (Upon  this  basis,  Mr.  Brown  estimated 
the  number  of  children  thus  abandoned  in  larger  districts.) 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  great  and  crying  evil  in  Ohio.  Men 
discard  their  families  with  impunity,  they  drive  their  wives 
into  our  courts  for  relief,  and  in  our  own  county,  one  judge 
spends  two  or  three  days  a  week  granting  divorces,  and  the 
granting  of  a  divorce  is  the  turning  over  of  children  to  some- 
body who  ought  not  to  take  care  of  them.  And  it  depends 
upon  you  and  upon  me  and  upon  those  back  of  us  throughout 
the  state  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  not  only  in  Ohio,  but 
in  New  York  and  other  states,  because  this  same  poisonous 
atmosphere  exists  everywhere. 

Mr.  Brown  called  attention  to  the  large  unoccupied  field 
existing  in  Ohio,  not  covered  by  humane  societies,  expressing 
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the  belief  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it  would  all  be  properly 
taken  care  of. 

The  President  announced  that  the  public  was  cordially 
invited  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  to  come 
and  go  as  they  might  find  it  convenient. 

The  Secretary's  report  followed  : 

THE   SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane  Association  : 

The  question  that  the  Secretary's  report  attempts  to  answer 
today  is  this:  ** What  has  the  American  Humane  Association 
done  this  past  year?"  They  who  listen  to  the  answer  of  this 
question  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  conference  on  the  part  of  humane  workers,  is  not  strictly  an 
executive  organization,  is  the  recipient  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  has  absolutely  no  funds  at  its  disposal  save 
those  contributed  annually  by  its  faithful  friends. 

Immediately  after  the  last  annual  meeting  held  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Secretary  prepared  for  the  press  the  customary  report 
of  that  gathering,  a  report  of  some  eighty  pages,  the  fullest  the 
Association  has  ever  issued.  Two  thousand  copies  of  this  were 
printed,  and  all  of  them,  save  perhaps  fifty  which  have  been 
kept  for  future  use,  sent  out,  the  majority  of  them  mailed  in 
single  copies.  All  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  constit- 
uent societies,  the  officers  of  the  Association,  the  more  im- 
portant college  and  public  libraries,  as  well  as  the  leading 
periodicals  and  newspapers  of  the  country,  were  the  recipients 
of  these  reports. 

While  this  was  being  done  some  eight  hundred  letters  were 
mailed  to  officers  of  our  constituent  societies,  educators  and 
others,  calling  attention  to  the  bill  before  Congress  for  the 
regulation  of  Vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
asking  them  to  send  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  for 
copies  of  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell's  paper  upon  the  matter,  pub- 
lished as  a  Senate  Document.  That  these  letters  served  their 
purpose  in  one  state,  at  least,  the  following  communication  will 
show : 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

At  Nkw  York,  Mch.  22,  1899. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Secretary,  American  Humane  Association, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

Instead  of  issuing  a  circular  which  results  in  my  being  flooded 
with  letters,  requesting  copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  78  on 
Vivisection,  would  it  not  be  w^ell  for  you  to  ask  me  for  all  that  I  am 
entitled  to,  and  then  distribute  them  yourself  ?  The  letters  and  neces- 
sary correspondence  which  it  involves  has  made  me  a  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  and  while  I  am  a  humane  and  charitable  man,  there  are 
limits  to  my  good  nature. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  C.  PLATT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Washington  the  attention  of 
the  Association  was  called  to  a  **  Statement  in  behalf  of 
Science,'*  signed  by  forty  eminent  physicians,  which  asserted 
that,  in  various  leaflets  and  pamphlets  published  by  our  con- 
stituent societies  upon  the  evils  of  vivisection,  extracts  from 
scientific  writings  had  been  so  "garbled'*  that  only  ** ignorant 
or  reckless  animosity  could  be  accepted  in  excuse  for  their 
seeming  bad  faith."  It  was  at  that  time  resolved  that  the 
Secretary  write  a  personal  letter  to  each  of  these  physicians 
asking  for  proof,  or  for  any  evidence  whatever,  of  the  charges 
made.  This  was  done  in  January.  The  replies,  so  far  as  they 
were  received,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
committee  which  will  report  during  the  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Last  year,  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  President  of  the 
New  York  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  offered  a 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  essays 
upon  the  "Life,  Service  and  Work  of  Henry  Bergh."  A  full 
statement  of  this  generous  offer,  containing  the  conditions  for 
competition,  literary  references  for  use  of  competitors,  names  of 
committee  of  award,  etc.,  was  prepared  and  mailed  to  the 
Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States,  nearly  eleven  hundred  in  number.  A 
report  from  the  Committee  of  Award  will  be  heard  Thursday 
morning. 
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In  the  early  spring  of  this  present  year,  the  Hon.  James  M. 
Brown,  of  Toledo,  Chairman  of  our  Sub-Ex.  Committee,  con- 
ferred with  the  Secretary  concerning  an  attempt,  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  to  secure  a  report  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  in  which  we  had  a  constituent  society  as  to  the  laws  of 
that  state  relative  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and 
children,  the  number  of  humane  societies  in  the  state, — their 
names,  officers  and  locations,  the  names  of  all  institutions, 
public  and  private,  with  the  number  of  their  inmates,  for  car- 
ing for  destitute  children,  etc.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
questions,  all  type-written,  which  with  personal  letters  were 
sent  out  to  a  representative  humane  worker  in  thirty-six  of  the 
states : 

State  of 

Report  showing  the  condition  of  Humane  work  in  the  State  on  July 
30th,  1899,  made  at  the  request  of  the  American  Humane  Association  by 

of : 

1.  Are  Humane  Societies,  or  in  other  words,  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  authorized  by  law  in  the 
state  ? 

If  so,  attach  copies  of  such  laws. 

2.  Have  any  statutes  been  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  cruelty  to 
children  and  animals,  fowls  and  birds  ? 

If  so,  attach  copies  of  such  statutes. 

3.  Are  there  any  laws  in  your  state  for  the  punishment  of  the 
abandonment  of  children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ? 

If  so,  attach  copies  of  such  laws. 

4.  Are  there  any  laws  in  your  state  making  it  the  duty  of  parents, 
physicians  or  midwives  or  either  to  report  and  register  births  ? 

If  so,  attach  copies  of  such  laws. 

5.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  state  making  it  a  business,  for 
hire,  to  nurture,  care  for,  and  put  out  children  under  three  years  of  age  ? 

If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  laws  in  your  state  regulating  the  shipment  of 
horses,  cattle  or  fowls  ? 

If  so,  attach  copies  of  such  laws. 

7.  Are  any  periodicals  published  in  your  state  devoted  to  Humane 
work? 

If  so,  please  give  name  and  post-office  addresses  of  same. 

8.  In  what  counties  of  your  state  do  Humane  Societies  now  exist, 
giving  name  of  county,  name  of  society,  name  and  post-office  address  of 
President  and  Secretary  ? 

9.  Is  there  a  state  organization  of  Humane  Societies  ? 

If  so,  give  name,  location  and  post-office  address  of  President  and 
Secretary? 
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10.  Are  annual  meetings  of  such  state  society  held  ? 
If  so,  when  and  where  was  the  last  so  held  ? 

11.  Are  the  societies  in  the  several  counties,  towns  and  cities  inde- 
pendent of,  or  auxiliary  to  the  state  society  ? 

12.  Does  each  society  seek  to  enforce  the  laws  within  its  own  juris- 
diction, or  does  the  state  society  undertake  to  do  so  ? 

13.  How  are  funds  raised  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  societies 
generally  ? 

14.  If  any  method  is  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  surplus  dogs  in 
the  state,  please  give  briefly  the  method  used. 

15.  Are  there  any  Children's  Homes  in  your  state  maintained  by 
public  taxation  ? 

If  so,  give  number  and  inmates  of  such  homes  at  last  annual  report. 

16.  Please  give  names  and  P.  O.  addresses  of  private  or  denomina- 
tional asylums  in  your  state  for  destitute  children  together  with  number 
of  inmates  in  such  at  last  report. 

17.  Please  state  briefly  the  method  of  work  of  the  Humane  Socie- 
ties of  your  state. 

18.  Have  any  bands  of  mercy  been  organized  in  your  state,  and  if 
so,  are  they  being  maintained,  or  are  they  permitted  to  die  ? 

19.  Please  attach  copies  of  laws,  or  indicate  on  the  copy  of  the  laws 
the  number  of  the  question  they  follow. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  the  future  codification,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  humane  laws  of  the  land,  with  the  aim  of  secur- 
ing ultimately  the  greatest  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  a  more  thorough  organization  of  all  humane 
work.  If  carried  out  with  the  thoroughness  it  deserves,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  wide-reaching  serv'ices  ever 
rendered  bj'^  the  Association  to  the  humane  cause.  A  report 
of  this  undertaking  Mr.  Brown  will  make  before  the  Conven- 
tion adjourns. 

The  Secretary  has  also  had  the  usual  correspondence  with 
the  more  than  two  hundred  constituent  societies,  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  reports  from  each  of  them  for  embodiment  in  our 
own  annual  summary  of  work  accomplished,  and  has  arranged 
the  programme  w^hich  outlines  the  deliberations  of  our  present 

convention. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  most  excellent 

service  rendered  by  the  Committee  on  Humane  Literature 
appointed  last  year.  This  committee  has  received  and  expend- 
ed considerably  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  in  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  in  the  name  of  the  Association  of 
humane  literature  of  a  very  high  order  and  of  great  significance, 
directly  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Association. 
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Since  we  met  at  Washington,  death  has  taken  from  us  two 
of  our  noblest  friends  and  fellow-workers,  both  of  them  from 
our  list  of  honored  officers,  Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft,  of  Buffalo, 
mention  of  whose  death,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  sorrow, 
was  made  in  our  last  annual  report,  and  Mr.  Rodney  Dennis, 
President  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Society.  Of  Mr.  Dennis  the 
Hartford  Society  says,  **He  was  busy  with  a  multitude  of  cares 
and  responsibilities,  but  for  nearly  twenty  years  his  devotion  to 
the  Humane  Society  was  a  part  of  his  daily  life.  *  * 

He  made  the  Society  what  it  is,  recognized  all  over  the  state  as 
a  force  for  good,  feared,  but  respected,  by  the  cruel  and  heart- 
less, and  cordially  supported  by  those  whose  hearts,  like  his, 
are  tender  with  pity  for  the  suffering.'' 

The  statistics  gathered  from  the  various  humane  societies 
connected  with  the  Association  are  as  follows  : 
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*Animals  inspected  12.000. 

A  summary  of  these  figures  shows  : 

Children  relieved  from  distress, * 31,642 

Animals  relieved  from  distress, 116,200 

Prosecutions   for   cruelty, 8,759 

Besides  these  statistics  the  Secretary  has  received  from 
many  of  the  societies  brief  notes  of  work  accomplished  which 
cannot  be  put  into  any  tabulated  statement.  These  will  be  read 
when  reports  are  called  for,  and  printed  in  the  minutes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANCIS  H.  ROWIyEY,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  above  report  was  received  and  ordered  placed 
on  file. 


Mr.  Parmalee,  the  Treasurer,  detained  at  home  on  account 
of  illness,  presented  his  report  through  Mr.  W.  K.  Ricksecker, 
of  Cleveland. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Ci.KVKiyAND,  Ohio,  October  23,  1899. 
American  Humane  Association. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Your  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

1898.  Dr. 

Dec.    14    To  amount  to  balance, J444  39 

14  Canton  Humane  Society, 10  00 

19  Mrs.  J.  h.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C,  .   .      30  00 

19  American  Humane  Association,  for  Mrs. 

Jordan, 6  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  .      25  00 


22 
1899. 
Jan.      3 

3 
20 

23 
Feb.    13 

Mar.    14 

16 

May    19 

19 
19 


June 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 


July 


J.  G.  Shortall,  for  Mrs.  Jordan, 4  00 

Rhode  Island  S.  P.  C.  C, 10  00 

Mrs.  C.  h.   Bishop,  Washington,  D.  C,  .  10  00 

Frank  B.   Fay,  Boston, 25  00 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rogers,  Clifton,  Ky.,  ...  10  00 

Humane  Society,  Huntington,  Ind.,  ...  3  00 

Elbridgc  T.  Gerry,  New  York, 100  00 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,  S.   P.  C.  C, lo  00 

Belfast.  Maine,  Humane  Society,  ....  5  00 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane  Soc. 

Albany,  N.  Y., 5  00 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,   Humane  Society,  .   .  5  00 

J.  G.  Shortall,  Chicago,  111., 50  00 

Illinois  Humane  Society, 50  00 

Miss  Couper  Lord,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  .  .  10  00 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Lord,  Morristown, 

N.  J., 5  00 

Miss  Louise  Shelton, 2  00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Schraeder,  Grover,  N.  J 2  00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  3  00 

Pittsburgh  Humane  Society, 25  00 

Colorado  Humane  Society,    Col.    Springs,  20  00 

Fall  River,    Mass 2  00 

Toledo  Humane  Society, 35  00 

Morristown,   N.  J.,  S.  P.  C.  A 5  00 

Rochester,  New  York,  Humane  Society,  •  10  00 


Amount  carried  forward f 921,39 
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Amount  brought  forward, 921  39 

July    17  Erie  County  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  .  25  00 

17  Connecticut  Humane  Society,  Hartford,  .  25  00 

25  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Humane  Society,  ...  5  00 

25  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Humane  Society,  .   .  3  00 

28  Quincy,  111.,  Humane  Society, 10  00 

Sept.  II  Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  New  York,  .   .  6  00 

II  E.  T.  Gerry,  expense  connected  with  prize 

essay  contest, 20  00 

27  William  A.  Fuller,  Chicago,   111.,  ....  50  00 
Oct.       3  Cleveland   Humane    Society, 25  00 

9  Washington   Humane  Society, 50  00 

II  Ferd.  W.  Peck,  Chicago,  111., 25  00 

17  Columbus   Humane    Society, 10  00 

17  E.    Fellows   Jenkins, 25  00 

17  Norfolk,  Va.,  Humane  Society, 2  00 

17  H.  A.  King,  Augusta,   Ga., 10  00 

25  Ohio  Humane  Society,  Cincinnati,  ...  25  00 

Jan.       I  Interest 5  20 

July      I  Interest, 77 

Oct.    23  Interest, i  53 

Total   receipts, I1244  89 

1898.  Cr. 

Dec.    28  F.  H.  Rowley,  N.  Y.  draft I250  00 

29  Mrs.  Jordan,  N.  Y.  draft, 6  00 

29  J.   N.  Crawford,    stenographer, 40  50 

1899. 

Jan.       4  F.  H.  Rowley,  N.  Y.  draft, 86  80 

4  R.  J.  Wilkin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 15  92 

4  H.    L.  McQueen,   programmes 8  50 

4  Mrs.  Jordan 4  00 

Feb.      2  F.  H.  Rowley,  N.  Y.  draft,  stamps,  ...  26  00 

28  N.  Y.  draft,  F.   H.  Rowley,  printing,  .   .  125  00 

Mar.    20  F.  H.   Rowley,  draft,  printing, 100  00 

June     5  F.  H.  Rowley,  draft,  printing, 56  25 

5  Albert  Leffingw^ell,  draft, 40  92 

July    II  F.  H.  Rowley,  draft,  printing  and  postage,  25  00 

Oct.     17  Clerical  work 5  00 

17  J.  D.  Monroe,  programmes 4  50 

23  J.  D.  Monroe,  printing, 12   14 

806  53 

Oct.     23  F.  H.  Rowley,  draft, 413  36 

23  F    H.   Rowley,  cash, 25  00 


Balance  due  F.  H.  Rowley,  Secretary,  I61.64. 
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The  first  day  reports  were  called  for  from  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  but  a  number,  caring  for 
animals  and  children  reported  their  work  as  one. 

It  is  understood  that  the  great  majority  of  the  societies  that 
made  reports  simply  filled  the  blank  form  for  statistics.  These 
figures  are  found  in  the  Secretary's  table  of  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing were  brief  statements  sent  to  be  read  at  the  Convention: 

I.OS  ANGKLES  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Rabbit  Coursing  has    been  prosecuted.     Decision   of  Court  in   our 
favor.     Coursing  stopped. 

LOUISIANA    S.    p.    C.   A. 

Recapitulation  of  work  done  during  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  of  March,  1899  : 

Convictions, 31 

Cases  dismissed, 9 

Animals  taken  off  the  streets,  being  unfit  for  work, 241 

Animals  humanely  destroyed 18 

Investigation  where  the  alleged  cruelty  did  not  warrant  prosecution, 32a 

Persons  reprimanded, 441 

Drivers  dismissed, 4 

Animals  relieved  by  having  checkreins  lengthened, 13 

Ambulance  calls, 312 


Total  number  of  cases  handled 1291 

Recapitulation  of  work  accomplished  for  the  six  months  and  a  half  ending  isth  day 
of  October,  1899 : 

Convictions 19 

Cases  dismissed  5 

Animals  taken  off  the  streets,  being  unfit  for  work,  98 

Animals  humanely  destroyed. 8 

Investigations  where  the  alleged  cruelty  did  not  warrant  prosecution. 129 

Persons  reprimanded, 180 

Ambulance  calls, 172 


Total  number  of  cases  handled 6ix 

The  La.  State  S.  P.  C.  A.  employs  two  agents  and  a  lady  who  is  a 
stenographer  and  has  charge  of  the  office.  The  use  of  the  ambulance  is 
free  to  the  poor,  but  when  parties  are  able  to  pay,  a  fee  of  $2  is  expected. 
Sick  animals  are  treated  free,  for  this  purpose  there  is  a  free  ward  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Society's  veterinary  surgeon.  Cock  fights  have  been 
abolished  in  Orleans  parish,  but  we  are  still  unsuccessfully  fighting 
them  in  adjoining  parishes  Only  two  reports  of  cruelty  to  animals  on 
the  Levee  works  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  Society  is 
receiving  the  moral  support  of  the  clergy,  Protestant,  Hebrew  and 
Catholic,  and  also  the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  press. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  I^.  SCHAFKTER,  Delegate  La.  S.  S.  P.  C.  A. 
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the  tacoma,  washington,  humane  society. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  by  our  City  Council,  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Society  covers  only  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Tacoma.  This  ordinance  is 
very  stringent  and  under  its  provisions  humane  work  is  successfully 
performed.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  only  two  prosecutions 
for  cruelty  to  animals,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  offenders  were  fined. 
Several  minor  cases  have  come  under  the  Society's  attention  and  investi- 
gation, but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  no  very  flagrant  cases  of  cruelty  have 
occurred.  Our  ofl&cers  are  continually  on  duty,  and  our  police  force  are 
always  ready  to  act,  not  only  with  us  but  independently. 

Our  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
children,  and  under  this  act,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  work  more  effectively 
than  before. 

I  might  also  add  that  our  laws  provide  that  a  certain  portion  of  a  day 
in  each  week  shall  be  devoted  by  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  to 
teaching  humane  work,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  method. 
The  effect  is  most  beneficial. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  K.  Moore,  Supt.  and  Secretary. 

THE   FORT  WAYNE   HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Total  number  of  complaints  against  persons, 392 

Number  of  children  abandoned  or  neglected  by  father, 131 

Number  of  children  abandoned  or  neglected  by  mother, 46 

Number  of  destitute  families  reported, 105 

Number  of  children  in  these  families, 319 

Number  of  persons  warned, 148 

Animals. 

Number  of  reports  of  abuse  and  neglect, 171 

Number  of  reports  not  substantiated,  .  • 11 

Overloading, 39 

Beating  or  whipping, 21 

Overdriving, 11 

Driven  when  galled  or  lame, 73 

Deprived  of  necessary  food  or  shelter, iii 

Louis  C.  Schi^androef. 

the  morris  co.  branch  n.  j.  humane  society. 

The  managers  of  this  Society  regret  exceedingly  that  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Humane  Association,  this 
montn.  We  are  deeply  in  sympathy  with  all  that  pertains  to  this  work, 
and  only  hope  that  some  day  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  that  we  may  attend,  and  hear  the  discussions  which  are  of  so 
much  interest  to  us.  We  are  ready  to  do  almost  anything  to  spread  the 
anti-vivisection  movement  in  this  state. 
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It  would  seem  to  some  of  us  that  local  County  Societies  are  more 
desirable  than  branches  under  a  State  Society,  although  we,  a  branch  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Society,  are  thus  far  satisfied  with  being  a  branch.  How- 
ever, there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  State  Society  becoming  corrupt,  and 
then  may  not  all  its  members,  branches,  suffer  ? 

After  all  our  states  shall  have  acted  in  unison  at  one  time  in  the 
matter  of  vivisection,  I  wish  we  might  all  simultaneously  spread  our 
views  against  the  '* unnecessarily  tight  check-rein,''  and  docking.  I  am 
sending  you  a  package  of  our  check-rein  paper.  I  have  5000  on  hand  at 
present  which  can  be  purchased  for  15  cents  per  hundred — less  than  cost 
to  us.  Will  you  not  distribute  them  at  the  meeting,  and  announce  that 
I  am  ready  to  fill  any  orders  ? 

Our  action  in  uniting  the  two  Societies  for  Children  and  for  Animals, 

as  we  have  done,  has  proved  a  decided  snccess.     It  may  not  be  advisable 

in  large  cities,  but  in  this  little  city  of  about   13,000  inhabitants,  it  is  a 

very  natural  and  economical  combination  and  we  have  found  no  cause 

for  friction. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation  in  other 
towns  of  the  County,  and  we  hope  to  bring  these  sympathizers  all 
together  twice  a  year,  and  to  encourage  their  interest  with  literature  and 
news  of  the  work. 

We  have  our  placards  posted  in  almost  every  P.  O.  in  the  County^ 

and  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  a  strong  sympathizer  in  our  County 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

IvOUiSK  Shelton.  Secretary. 

MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN.,    HUMANE   SOCIETY. 

Whole  number  of  cases  investigated, 832 

Complaints  received  at  office, 523 

Cases   found  by  agents, 309 

Cases  in  which  services  of  consulting  physician  were  required,  75; 
cases  in  which  services  of  veterinary  surgeon  were  required,  13 ;  cases 
remedied  by  advice,  58 ;  cases  not  substantiated,  55 ;  cases  in  which 
Society  could  do  nothing,  20 ;  applications  for  positions,  3 ;  position 
found.  2  ;  arrests  made,  10 ;  convictions,  7 ;  instruments  of  torture  taken, 
10. 

We  feel  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  that  during  the  past  year, 
so  far  as  known,  nothing  has  been  done  to  involve  it  in  litigation  or 
unexpected  liability.  During  the  year  nearly  600  pervSons  have  joined 
our  Society,  a  large  per  cent  of  these  giving  with  their  contributions  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness  to  our  active  workers.  Our 
office  force  is  not  large  in  numbers,  but  is  strong  in  allegiance  to  the 
cause,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  has  heard  our  petition,  and 
granted  us  ^300  per  year,  which,  together  with  voluntary  contributions 
from  friends  and  members,  has  carried  us  along  in  a  financial  way,  and 
we  are  able  at  this  time  to  report  a  small  balance  on  hand. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser,  Secretary. 
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THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY    OK  NKW    LEXINGTON,    O. 

Organized  August  21,  1897,  incorporated  September  9,  1897.  Managed 

by  aboard  of  eight  directors,  President  of  the  Society  is  ex-officio  member 

and  its  chairman.    The  Secretary  of  Society  is  also  secretary  of  board. 

Treasurer  and  Humane  agent  are  present  at  meeting  of  board  but  have 

no  vote.     Board  meets  quarterly,  Society  annually.     Constitution  divides 

the  work  of  the  Society  into  i,  Department  of  Children,  2,  Department  of 

Animals,  3,   Department  of    Charity.      Object,   to    prevent    cruelty    to 

children,  to  animals,  and  to  give  relief,  sympathy  and  counsel  to  the 

deserving  poor. 

Rev.  Henry  Beeman,   President. 

WINONA    MINN.,    HUMANE    SOCIETY. 

Whole  number  of  cases  investigated, 227 

Children 38 

Girls, 10 

Boys, 21 

Persons  placed  in  hospital, 5 

Babies  placed  in  Babies'  Home  of  St.  Paul 2 

Girls  placed  in  Florence  Crittenden  Home  in  Minneapolis,  ....  i 

Girls  placed  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  St.  Paul, i 

Children  sent  to  the  State  School,  Owatonna, 14 

Children  sent  to  Faribault, i 

Children  placed  in  private  homes, 4 

Children  sent  to  school, 6 

Number  of  horses  involved, 100 

Cattle, 31 

Dogs 9 

Disabled  and  diseased  horses  shot, 13 

Horses  ordered  to  be  shod 2 

Horses  unfit  for  work  and  laid  off 21 

Horses  blanketed  and  sheltered, 85 

Horses  not  properly  cared  for  taken  from  owners 7 

Number  of  dogs  shot, 6 

Persons  reproved  and  warned  for  over-driving, 19 

Persons  reproved  and  warned  for  neglect  and  cruelty  to  animals,  .  55 

Horses  cared  for  and  fed  by  the  society, 5 

THE  WASHINGTON   (l).   C. )   HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  (the  12th  organized  in  the  United  States)  was  chartered 
June  2ist,  1870,  by  Congress,  for  the  protection  of  Animals,  and  after 
prolonged  effort  an  additional  Act  was  obtained  February  13th,  1885,  for 
the  protection  of  Children.  Until  then  there  was  no  law  bearing  in  the 
remotest  degree  on  the  subject.  The  Society  then  adopted  its  present 
name  and  has  since  steadily  progressed  in  its  beneficent  work.  A  Police 
Officer  was  designated,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  assist  the 
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Society  and  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  Children's  Branch.  A 
vast  amount  of  good  was  accomplished  by  the  Society  in  caring  for 
abused  and  deserted  children,  until  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  July,  1892,  which  has  almost  relieved  this 
Society  of  its  care  for  children  and  is  doing  a  most  excellent  and  effective 
work  ;  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  Executive  Committee  arc  on 
its  Board  ancl  it  is  supported  by  Congressional  appropriation. 

Our  Society  employs  four  Agents,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
the  detection  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  receive  no  part  of  any  fine  or 
forfeited  collaterals,  but  are  paid  I75  per  month.  Each  wears  a  uniform 
and  this  they  find  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  making  of  arrests.  The 
fines  collected  and  collaterals  forfeited  in  Court  are  by  law  paid  to  the 
Society,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
statement  of  work  done  for  animals,  for  the  12  months  ending  September 
30th,  1899: 

Number  of  cases  investigated, 18,412 

Remedied  without  prosecution, 17,467 

Prosecuted, 838 

Convicted, .  786 

Acquitted, 46 

Cases  of  animals  unfit  to  work, 794 

Cases  of  animals  abandoned  to  die, 26 

Animals  killed  by  the  Agents, 340 

Cases  of  beating  or  whipping 87 

Cases   of   overdriving, 29 

Cases  of   overloading, 44 

Driving  when  galled 273 

Driving  when  lame, 320 

Lack  of  food  or  shelter, 91 

Amount  collected  in  Police  Court  for  Society, I3.581  11 

Care  of  Children. 

The  Society  found  homes  and  placed  in  Asylums,  &c.,  23  children 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899.  The  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  which  as  above  stated,  has  in  a  large  measure  relieved  the 
Society  of  this  work,  report  having  received  and  cared  for  135  children 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1899. 

Bands  of  Mercy. 

The  first  effort  of  the  vSociety  to  establish  and  keep  in  force  Bands 
of  Mercy,  resulted  in  failure  owing  in  part  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
teacher  employed  and  her  lack  of  interest  in  the  work.  Last  June  the 
Executive  Committee  resolved  to  resume  this  important  work  and  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Armour,  a  mother,  and  long  connected  with  the  Society,  was 
induced  to  undertake  it  at  a  salary  of  ^50  per  month.  She  has  been 
eminently  successful  as  the  following  report  for  but  three  months  work 
will  show  :  Bands  formed  296,  with  a  membership  of  12.213,  viz:  88  in 
Public  Schools  for  white  children,  membership  3,647  ;  for  colored,  200 
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schools,  membership  7,489.  Sunday  Schools,  white  2,  members  275 ; 
colored  6,  members  802.  Mrs.  Armour  adds  in  her  report, — **These  are 
the  simple  statistics  but  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  earnestness  and 
great  interest  taken  by  the  officers,  teachers  and  especially  the  children 
in  this  very  important  work  for  the  young." 

The  Society  having  obtained  by  bequest  a  lot  and  small  dwelling 
which  the  City  would  in  time  be  obliged  to  purchase  for  the  widening  of 
the  Street,  a  committee  of  ladies  was  appointed  with  authority  to 
establish  a  Shelter  for  small  animals  on  the  premises  as  an  experiment, 
until  such  time  as  the  ground  would  be  required.  In  1897  the  place  was 
properly  fenced  and  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  humanely  putting  to 
death  diseased,  maimed  and  unclaimed,  worthless  small  animals,  and  a 
care  taker  was  appointed.  During  the  past  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  2,767 
small  animals,  (principally  cats  and  kittens)  were  received,  and  2,561 
were  asphyxiated  by  illuminating  gas,  homes  were  found  for  others  and 
a  number  were  boarded.  The  expense  of  conducting  this  work  for  the 
year,  was  I786.60  of  which  amount  the  Society  contributed  I507.60,  the 
balance  of  J285  having  been  contributed  by  friends  and  from  the 
boarding,  collecting  and  sale  of  animals.  The  lot  thus  occupied  is  now 
required  by  the  City  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  "to  consider 
and  report  whether  the  Shelter  should  be  continued,  and,  if  favorable,  to 
recommend  a  proper  site." 

The  Committee  on  Vivisection  has  spent  several  years  in  the 
endeavor  to  get  a  bill  passed  in  Congress,  for  the  regulation  of 
Vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  war  postponed  its  passage 
in  the  Senate  and  meanwhile  physicians  and  others  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  medical  and  scientific  Societies  throughout  the  country  to  such  effect 
that  the  Senate  was  flooded  with  memorials  against  it,  and  the  personal 
influence  of  physicians  was  brought  to  bear  on  Senators  in  their  own 
States,  and,  as  a  rule,  appeared  when  questioned  to  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  were  told  it  was  framed  to  prohibit 
Vivisection,  thus  producing  serious  opposition  against  it.  The  following 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  bill,  which  it  is  believed  all  humane  citizens 
will  agree  should  become  a  law,  and  that,  not  only  in  the  District,  but 
in  each  State  of  the  Union,  acts  should  be  passed  restricting  this  great 
evil. 

First.  A  vertebrate  animal  on  which  an  experiment  calculated  to 
give  pain  is  to  be  performed  must  be  placed  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  ether  or  chloroform  ;  except  that  in  inoculation  experiments  or  tests 
of  drugs,  the  animal  need  not  be  anaesthetized  ;  nor  in  surgical  experi- 
ments need  animals  be  kept  anaesthetized  during  recover^^ 

Second.     No  such  experiments  may  be  performed  in  public  schools. 

Third.  All  experiments  upon  living  animals  may  be  performed 
only  in  registered  places  and  by  persons  properly  licensed. 

Fourth.  Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  to  visit  places  where  experi- 
mentation is  carried  on,  and  to  make  reports  directly  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Fifth.     Reports  of  the  experiments  made,  the  number  of  animals 
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used,  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  shall  be  made  to 
the  Government  whenever  asked  for,  from  time  to  time. 

IVhal  Decent  Objection   Can   Be   Made   to  a  Measure  So   Moderate  in 

Character  ? 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  Surgeon- 
General  U.  S.  Army,  and  for  some  years  a  practical  experimenter,  says 
of  this  Bill  :  *'//  is  admirable.  It  protects  both  the  animal  and  the  human 
race^  and  that  is  all  that  any  reasonable  person  can  ask,  whether  viinsection- 
ist  or  anti-vivisectionist.** 

Copies  of  the  bill  and  synopses  of  it  with  other  literature,  for  free 
distribution,  may  be  found  on  the  Society's  table  in  this  hall.  Delegates 
and  friends  are  earnestly  requested  to  use  their  influence  with  U.  S. 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress,  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
is  our  duty  to  labor  for  this,  though  the  result  cannot  be  foreseen  and 
must  be  left  with  a  higher  Power. 

Our  Society  owes  no  debts,  has  Ji  1,300  safely  invested,  bearing 
interest,  principally  realized  from  bequests,  and  owns  real  estate,  also  a 
bequest  worth  15,500,  making  in  all  |i6,8oo,  which  is  held  for  additions 
with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  a  building  for  its  offices  and  for  the 
renting  of  quarters  for  charitable  and  other  kindred  Societies. 

An  interesting  report  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Snow,  President  of  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Humane  Society.  It  was 
the  story  of  what  one  earnest  man  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  his  own  state  and  city,  gathering  about  himself  as  a  center, 
the  forces  that  had  operated  for  kindness  and  mercy.  For 
eleven  years  he  had  been  the  President  of  the  Society.  His 
efforts  in  securing  legislation,  in  interesting  the  public  schools 
in  the  humane  cause  and  in  inducing  clergymen  to  preach  upon 
the  subject  had  been  very  effective.  The  Association  learns 
with  deep  regret  of  his  very  recent  death.  The  organization 
has  lost  a  loyal  friend  and  his  state  a  faithful  worker. 

The  President :  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  inter- 
esting word  we  have  had  from  this  friend  in  Bangor.  Those  of 
us  who  saw  him  last  year,  with  his  roughly  picturesque 
physical  appearance,  must  see  what  great  good  a  single  person 
can  do  in  a  community  even  as  large  as  Bangor — Bangor  is  a 
pretty  large  place  in  Maine.  He  stands  there  representative  of 
this  idea  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  express,  and  is  a  recognized 
force  there,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  keeps 
that  whole  community  in  order.  Now  think  of  how  many 
people  there  are  who  can  do  that  work  and  w'ho  are  not  doing 
it,  all  through  the  United  States.     In  our  own  state,   Illinois, 
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we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  branch  societies.  We  do  not  use 
them  any  more.  The  moment  of  greatest  enthusiasm  in  a 
branch  society,  that  in  which  it  promises  the  most,  when  it 
seems  to  be  most  beautiful  and  effectual,  is  the  moment  of  its 
organization.  From  that  very  moment  it  begins  to  disintegrate. 
Now,  the  individual  who  is  appointed  to  represent  the  parent 
society  in  any  community  has  gathered  to  him  from  that 
moment  all  the  interest  that  exists  in  that  community  touching 
this  subject,  he  becomes  a  recognized  factor  in  the  community, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  case  in  Bangor,  way  down  there 
in  Maine,  has  exemplified  this  idea. 

Dr.  Leffingwell,  New  York,  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  from  Puerto  Rico,  describing  the 
extreme  cruelty  practiced  upon  all  animals  in  Puerto  Rico,  with 
comments  by  H.  C.  Reynolds  calling  for  an  extension  of  our 
animal  protection  laws  to  our  newly  acquired  territory.  He 
spoke  briefly  on  the  subject,  saying  that  when  a  law  is  passed 
making  this  or  that  thing  wrong,  the  people  begin  to  realize 
that  such  things  cannot  be  done  safely,  and  if  Congress  will 
say  this  must  not  be,  these  people  will  soon  understand  that 
what  was  permissible  under  Spain,  with  its  bull  fights  and  cock 
fights,  is  no  longer  permissible  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  Congress  enacts  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  these  laws  might  well  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  United  States, 
making  short  work  of  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Olive  Hite,  Washington,  D.  C,  pleaded  for  the  same 
laws  to  be  extended  to  some  of  our  older  territorial  possessions 
as  well,  notably  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  animals  were 
cruelly  treated,  especially  the  little  burros.  While  talking  of 
remedial  laws  for  the  new  possessions,  she  thought  those 
possessions  which  had  been  neglected  for  fifty  years  should  also 
be  included. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  stated  that  these 
territories  had  been  supplied  with  all  necessary  literature,  so 
far  as  children  were  concerned,  and  he  thought  a  movement 
had  already  been  made  in  Cuba  along  the  animal  line. 

The  following  motion,  made  by  Benjamin  C.  Smith,  Cincin- 
nati, and  amended  by  Mr.  John  T.  Dale  of  Chicago,  was 
passed  : 
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**That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
suggestion  made  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  new  and  old,  with  a  view  to  regulating  cruelty 
now  practiced  toward  animals  in  these  territories;  the  commit- 
tee to  report  to  this  meeting."     The  motion  prevailed. 

The  following  committees  were  then  announced  by  the 
President : 

Committee  on  Credentials — C.  R.  Fraser,  Ohio ;  T.  W. 
Porter,  Pennsylvania  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — ^John  T.  Dale,  Illinois;  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Illinois;  James  M.  Brown,  Ohio;  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Schaffter,  Louisiana:  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Walter  Butler,  Illinois  ;  James 
Barnett,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Julia  Langdon  Barber,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York;  Mrs.  N.  K.  Beckwith, 
Illinois. 

Auditing  Committee — Frank  P.  Jackson,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Schaffter,  Louisiana. 

Press  Secretaries — C.  R.  Fraser,  Ohio;  F.  C.  Hubbard, 
Ohio. 

Delegates  were  requested  to  register  at  once  after  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  upon  motion  meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  read  a  summary  of  the  reports  sent  in  from  various 
societies.     The  summary  follows  : 

Children  relieved  from  distress  and  improper  surroundings,  .    .    .    31,642 

Animals  relieved  from  distress 116,200 

Prosecutions  for  cruelty, 8,759 

Mr.  Brown  :  That  is  a  magnificent  showing,  especially  is 
it  so  when  we  remember  that  but  about  one-half  of  the  societies 
report. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
cases  where  children  were  taken  from  parents  represent  law- 
suits.    Each  case  meant  prosecution,  time  and  consideration, 
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preceded  by  previous  conscientious  examination  of  the  case. 
Thus  the  report  showed  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  spent 
by  societies  or  individuals,  and  the  statistics  read  should  really 
receive  more  consideration  and  closer  analysis  than  is  usually 
given. 

The  President  also  spoke  briefly  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  his  state  during  the  last  few  years  on  account  of  the 
political  manipulation  of  the  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  men  to  look  after  the  animals  at  the  stockyards  ;  the  matter 
having  come  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Humane  Society  to  pay  men  to  do  the  work  for  which  these 
political  hangers-on  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Brady  announced  that  a  large  amount  of  humane 
literature  had  been  received  from  various  sources  which  it  was 
desired  should  be  carefully  distributed  to  those  of  the  delegates 
who  could  use  it,  and  the  care  of  the  same  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Schaffter. 

The  President :  Another  thing  I  would  mention  is  in  relation 
to  docking  horses.  Colorado  has  just  enacted  the  most  admir- 
able law  which  has  been  passed  on  that  subject,  and  I  have  a 
synopsis  of  it  here,  which  I  will  read  to  you  later.  If  there  is 
nothing  further  in  the  nature  of  reports,  we  will  proceed  accord- 
ing to  our  published  programme,  and  the  first  thing  will  be  the 
reports  of  committees  appointed  last  year.  We  will  first  hear 
the  report  from  the  committee  on  Transportation  of  Cattle. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  this  committee  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conference  after  the  last  annual  meeting  except  by 
correspondence.  The  report,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  White,  together  with  the  report  of  the  agent  sent  out,  read 
by  Mr.  Brown,  was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  C0MMITTF:K  ON   TRANSPORTATION   OF  CATTLK. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Association  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Humane  Association  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  December  of  last  year,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  devote  itself  to  the  work  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  cattle  during  transportation,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  it  unite  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington. 

To  carry  out  this  resolution  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  consisting  of  myself  as  chairman  and  Mr.  James  M.  Brown,  of 
Toledo,  and   Mr.   Walter  Devereux,   of  Buffalo.     Upon  communicating 
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with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  I  found  that  Mr.  Devereux 
approved  warmly  of  my  plan  of  sending  an  agent  into  the  western 
country  to  see  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report  we  had 
received,  that  the  U.  S.  law  regarding  the  transportation  of  cattle  was 
being  grossly  violated.  Mr.  Brown  also  favored  the  plan,  providing 
some  means  could  be  obtained  of  raising  money  for  the  agent's  expenses 
which  he  approved. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  by  uniting  our  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  arranged  an  interview, 
while  in  Washington,  with  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  called  upon  him  at  his  office.  Wc  agreed  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  sending  an  agent  to  the  southwestern  portions  of  our  country. 
New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  He  said  that  he  already  had  an  agent 
in  the  northwest  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  our  man  to  go 
there.  Upon  my  return  from  Washington  our  Society  appointed  Mr. 
Carlisle  as  the  agent  to  undertake  the  work  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  southwest.  It  was  resolved  bv  our  Board  to  send  a  circular  to  all  the 
principal  societies  for  the  protection  of  animals,  asking  them  to  contri- 
bute toward  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  Although  this  was  attended  to 
by  Mr.  Rowley,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Humane  Association,  not  a 
dollar  was  ever  forthcoming  from  anj-  Society.  Fortunately  we  were 
able  to  bear  the  expense,  which  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  dollars, 
ourselves.  Mr.  Carlisle's  report  which  I  enclose  is  very  satisfactory  in 
most  respects,  as  it  shows  that  violations  of  the  V.  S.  law,  and  consequent 
cruelty  to  cattle,  occur  much  less  often  in  the  far  West,  than  in  the  East, 
as  we  might  say,  almost  at  our  very  doors. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

CAROI.INK    EaRI^E    WHITK, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

To  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Humane  Association  : 

Acting  under  instructions  from  Mrs.  C.  K.  White,  your  chairman,  I 
left  Philadelphia  on  April  6,  1899,  to  investigate  the  shipment  of  cattle 
over  the  Santa  Vc  Road  and  other  line.<;  from  the  southwest  to  Kansas 
City.  I  went  over  the  Santa  Fe,  stopping  at  their  principal  unloading 
stations,  where  I  interviewed  trainmen  and  others,  examined  way  bills 
and  saw  the  United  States  inspectors.  As  a  general  rule  I  found  that 
the  law  was  being  observed.  I  went  to  ICl  Paso,  stopping  at  Newton, 
La  Junta  and  Albcquerque,  then  to  Fort  Worth  over  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Road  and  found  that  this  road  was  also  generally  observing  the 
law.  Had  an  interview  with  J.  L.  Pennington,  the  general  live  stock 
agent  of  the  Santa  I'e,  who  said  that  his  road  tried  to  observe  the  law  but 
sometimes  ran  a  few  hours  overtime  although  it  was  against  orders. 
The  great  trouble,  he  claimed,  came  from  the  shippers  who  often  wanted 
their  stock  run  throngh  in  a  hurry  and  who  urged  the  company  to 
violate  the  law.  As  other  competing  lines  would  do  this  to  secure 
shipments,  his  company  was  sometimes  compelled  to  do  likewise  to  get 
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the  business.  He  proposes  to  put  two  men  at  work  to  watch  other  lines 
and  will  complain  of  any  violations  he  may  find.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  be  compelled  to  observe  the  law  and  other  lines  violate  it 
to  gain  shipments.  The  inspectors  I  interviewed  informed  me  that 
their  orders  to  watch  for  violations  were  very  strict  and  that  they  would 
watch  more  closely  in  the  future.  Several  cases  have  already  been 
reported  by  them  but  have  not  been  brought  to  trial.  At  Kansas  City  I 
called  on  Mr.  Dean  who  has  charge,  as  Chief  of  United  States  Inspectors, 
of  this  district.  He  said  that  he  believed  all  of  his  men  were  watching 
carefully  for  violations  of  the  law.  Following,  I  give  account  of  time 
spent : 

April  6  left  Philadelphia,  arriving  in  Chicago  on  the  7th,  called  on 
Mr.  Shortall  and  he  made  arrangements  for  me  to  meet  Mr.  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Illinois  Society's  agents.  Together  we  visited  the  stock  yards 
and  secured  what  information  I  could  about  southwestern  cattle.  We 
found  the  yards  neat  and  clean  and  the  cattle  in  them  receiving  proper 
care.  I  left  Chicago  evening  of  the  8th,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  on  the 
9th,  went  out  to  the  stockyards,  but  it  being  Sunday  no  stock  was 
arriving.  April  10  at  the  yards  examining  the  arrival  of  stock.  From  one 
train  on  the  Burlington  Route  after  they  were  unloaded  I  counted  20  dead 
hogs  and  i  cow.  On  none  of  the  cars  on  this  route  did  I  find  any  hay 
and  the  racks  for  the  most  part  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  used.  On  a 
train  from  the  Rock  Island  Road  I  found  13  dead  hogs.  Most  of  the 
animals  arriving  were  in  fair  condition.  Called  on  the  agent  of  the 
Humane  Society,  left  in  the  afternoon  for  Newton.  The  next  morning 
(nth)  went  out  to  the  yards  and  found  ten  large  pens  with  ample 
accommodations  for  food  and  water.  These  yards  are  used  by  the  Santa 
Fe  to  unload  stock  that  cannot  reach  Kansas  City  inside  of  the  28  hours, 
and  from  questioning  employees  and  others  I  found  that  they  are  used 
quite  often  and  that  orders  are  to  unload  before  the  time  is  up,  and  not 
to  go  by  unless  Kansas  City  can  be  reached  in  time.  At  Hutchinson  the 
road  has  a  yard  for  unloading.  12th  at  La  Junta,  where  there  are 
unloading  yards  and  which  are  used  considerably.  On  13th  at 
Albequerque  and  found  that  no  cattle  were  being  brought  through  here 
at  present  time.  Sheep  are  being  shipped  and  they  are  very  much  over- 
crowded. April  14  in  El  Paso,  where  I  met  Dr.  Bray,  chief  inspector  of 
the  district.  Together  we  visited  the  different  yards  which  are  used  for 
the  unloading  of  cattle  from  Mexico.  All  stock  is  unloaded  here  for 
inspection.  Dr.  Bray  informed  me  that  he  had  strict  orders  to  report 
any  overtime  stock  and  that  he  had  reported  one  case  of  through  stock 
to  California  but  that  it  had  never  been  called  for  trial.  I  also  met  Dr. 
Rice,  his  assistant,  who  travels  to  different  points  and  who  reports  a 
general  observance  of  the  law.  Spent  the  15th  with  Dr.  Bray  around 
the  different  yards  and  examined  2179  "feeders"  which  were  being 
unloaded  for  food  and  water.  In  the  afternoon  started  for  Fort  Worth, 
At  Sweat  Bread  there  is  a  large  yard  for  unloading  stock  on  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Road.  I  find  that  the  cattle  trains  on  this  line  make  faster 
time   than    the    passenger.     17th   spent   the   day   at   the    stockyards   in 
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company  with  Dr.  Cline,  the  United  States  inspector,  and  Dr.  Williams, 
the  Kansas  inspector.     All  stock  coming  over  the  Santa  Fe  is  unloaded 
at  this  point  for  food  and  water.    The  cattle  from  the  southern  part  of 
Texas  are  dying  of  starvation  and  there  is  a  big  movement  at  the  present 
time  to  northern  points  so  that  they  can  be  fed.    They  are  loaded  in  a 
very  weak  condition  and  many  are  dying  on  the  journey.     At  Newkirk 
the  yards  were  full  and  a  large  number  were  being  unloaded  and  being 
driven  into  the  surrounding  country   for  pasture.     April    i8    spent  at 
Arkansas  City  with  Dr.  Aond.     All  of  the  cattle  arriving  were  in  bad 
condition,  many  dead,  but  were  all  unloaded.    April   19  at  Kansas  City 
examining  arrival  of  stock  and  called  on  Mr.  Dean,  who  is  the  Chief  U. 
S.   Inspector  in  charge  of  the   southwestern   quarantine    district.     He 
thought  that  my  visit  would  do  good  especially  to  his  men,  although  he 
believed  however  that  they  would  report  any  case  of  overtime  that  came 
to  their  knowledge.     April  20  spent  at  Kansas  City  yards.     April  21  in 
Chicago;  I  saw  Mr.  Shortall,  and  started  for  Philadelphia  in  the  evening, 
arriving  there  on  evening  of  22nd.     April  26  went  to  Buffalo.    27th  with 
Mr.  Church,  agent  of  the  Erie  Co.  Society,  called  on  the  U.  S.  inspector 
( Dr.  Zinck)  and  found  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  law  was  being  violated 
by  running  around   Chicago  and    not    unloading.     At    the  stockyards 
investigating  the  rumor.    April  28  at  Suspension  Bridge,  found  two  cars 
No.  892,  812  that  were  loaded  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  in  the  after- 
noon,  arrived   here   at  6.55   p.m.  and   left  for  New  York  at  8.25  p.m. 
without  being  fed  and  watered.    The   stock  came  over  the   Michigan 
Central  to  Suspension  Bridge  and  went  by  the  way  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
to  New  York,  and  was  not  fed  and    watered   on  the  route.     Then    to 
Philadelphia,   where  I  gave  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  District 
Attorney.     May  16  I  went  to  Washington  to  see  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     He  said  that  he  would  get  up  a  new 
circular  and  send  it  to  all  of  the  railroads  calling  their  attention  to  the 
law  with  the  request  that  it  be  enforced.    June  i  went  to  New  York  and 
saw  Mr.  Kingston,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
in  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  law  on  his  road.     He  gave  orders 
immediately  that  the   stock   must  be   fed  and   watered   at   Suspension 
Bridge.    June  17  left  Philadelphia  for  Suspension  Bridge,  arriving  there 
on  the   i8th,   found  that  the  I^chigh   Valley   stock  was  being  fed   and 
watered.    June  19-21  at  the  Buffalo  stockyards  with  Mr. Church,  interview- 
ing shippers  of  through  stock  and  find  that  the  largest  shippers  of  stock 
from   Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  that  does   not  come   through 'Chicago  are 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulsberger.     I  found  that  this  stock  is  fed  and  watered 
at  Kanakce,  and  is  run  through  in  about  36  hours  without  being  unloaded. 
July  31  in  Lancaster  in  reference  to  a  complaint  of  a  car  load  of  sheep 
shipped  from  Buffalo  over  the  N.  Y.  Central  and  Reading  Railroad,  but 
could  not  get  positive  information  that  the  law  had  been  violated.     The 
car  was  on  the  road  two  days,  but  the  Reading  Company  claims  that  it 
was   fed   at   Newbury  Junction.     October  9   investigating    case  against 
Reading  Railroad,  34  head  of  stock  loaded  in  car  36,378  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  & 
W.),  30  head  in  car  56,978  (Erie)  were  shipped  from   Waverly,  N.  Y.  to 
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Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  were  kept  without  food  or  water  for  about  35  hours. 
The  evidence  in  this  case  will  warrant  a  prosecution  which  will  be 
started  shortly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  vS.  Carlisi.k. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  his  Society  had  sent  a  contribution 
for  this  work,  but  did  not  know  whether  others  had  responded 
ornot.  The  Secretary  replied  that  one  other  amount  had  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Parmalee  to  be  applied  to  this  work,  but  Mrs. 
White  had  evidently  not  called  upon  him  for  it. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  :  The  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to 
the  societies  which  contributed  the  funds  and  to  the  persons 
who  carried  on  that  investigation,  and  yet  to  myself  it  is  hardly 
as  satisfactory  as  I  had  hoped  it  might  be  in  one  or  two 
respects.  I  find  nothing  to  show  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington  has  done  anything.  It  seems  to  me 
this  report  shows  a  very  remarkable  and  suspicious  neglect  of 
the  law  in  the  West,  when  one  agent  says  he  does  not  propose 
to  lose  business  by  complying  with  the  law  if  the  other  roads 
do  not  do  it.  There  is  evidently  gross  cruelty  to  animals  in 
transportation  and  the  Association  cannot  do  better  than  to 
encourage  investigation  and  ask  that  the  law  itself  shall  be 
obeyed,  and  create  public  sentiment  that  shall  compel  the  law 
to  be  obeyed. 

Mrs.  Barber,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Hite,  both 
testified  to  the  lack  of  obedience  to  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
watering  and  disembarking  of  cattle  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Milwaukee,  also  related  experiences 
he  had  had  in  tracing  cattle  in  transportation  and  some  reforms 
he  had  accomplished  thereby. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  detailed  the  experi- 
ence which  his  Society  had  undergone  in  that  city  in  breaking 
up  the  practice  by  cattle  shippers  of  depriving  stock  arriving  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  morning  of  water  until  the  following 
Monday,  preceding  the  sales,  when  this  stock  would  drink 
inordinately  of  water  and  thus  weigh  about  50  pounds  more 
per  head  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  responsibility  was 
first  shifted  by  the  stockyards  association  upon  the  commission 
men,  who  in  turn  charged  it  to  the  shippers  under  whose  orders 
water  was  kept  from  the  cattle   as   described.     The  shippers 
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could  not  be  reached,  and  attention  was  again  turned  to  the 
stockyards  association,  with  the  result  that  the  Humane  Society 
now  holds  keys  to  all  the  pens  and  provides  for  the  watering  of 
all  the  stock  in  the  yards  every  Sunday  morning.  This,  he 
thought,  could  be  accomplished  in  every  city  where  such  yards 
existed. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Jackson  read  the  following  communication 
which  had  been  received  by  him  from  the  National  Stockdealers 
Association  : 

Dknvkr,  Colo.,  Oct.  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Jackson,  Secretary  Humane  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio  : 

Dkar  Sir  : — The  National  Live  Stock  Association,  representing  the 
live  stock  industry  in  every  state  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  a 
membership  of  over  6,000  men  owning  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000 
head  of  stock,  with  an  invested  capital  of  nearly  ^350,000,000,  is  very 
desirous  of  having  the  so-called  28  hour  law  amended  so  as  to  permit 
live  stock  to  remain  in  cars  unloaded  while  in  transit  for  a  period  of 
forty  hours.  At  all  conventions  of  this  Association  resolutions  endorsing 
this  proposition  have  been  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  a  representative  present  at  your  annual  meeting  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  present  our  argument  in  favor  of  this,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  we  were  informed  that  your  convention  was  to  be 
held  in  December,  and  not  knowing  any  differently  until  today  we  find 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  have  the  gentleman  present  at  your  meeting 
whom  we  desired  to  have  attend. 

I  herewith  enclose  you  a  petition  and  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Association,  which  I  think  sets  forth  our  side  of  this 
transaction.  I  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  have  this  resolution  read  at 
vour  meeting  with  a  view  of  securing  expressions  from  the  convention 
upon  it. 

Yours  verv  trulv. 

C.  V.  Martin,  Secretary. 

PKTITION    AND    RHSOI.UTION. 

To  the  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Secretary  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  I).  C: 

Dkar  Sir  : — We,  the  National  vStockgrowers'  Association  of  the 
I'nited  States,  respectfully  petition  for  a  modification  of  Sec.  4,  386,  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  wherein  it  is  provided  : 

"No  railway  company  within  the  I'nited  States  whose  road  forms 
any  part  of  a  line  over  which  cattle,   sheep,  swine  or  other  animals  are 
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conveyed  from  one  state  to  another,  shall  confine  same  in  cars  for  a 
longer  period  than  28  hours  unless  prevented  from  so  unloading  by 
storm  or  other  accidental  causes,"  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  unanimous  conviction  of  this  Convention 
that,  notwithstanding  we  recognize  that  Sec.  4,  386,  was  enacted  for  the 
presumed  and  intended  enforcement  of  humane  measures,  that  neverthe- 
less in  the  operation  of,  and  results  accompanying  the  enforcement  of 
said  Sec.  4,  386,  we  find  from  actual  experience  that  the  consequences 
incident  to  its  enforcement  are  in  direct  violation  and  contradiction  of 
the  humane  measures  for  which  it  was  framed,  and  that  without  the 
modification  herein  prayed  for,  the  28  hours  clause  in  said  Section 
operates  far  more  in  the  direction  of  inhumanity  to  cattle  than  it  does  to 
overcome  and  prevent  such  inhumanity,  in  support  of  which  contention 
we  offer  the  following  reasons,  or  suggestions,  for  consideration  : 

First.  Inhumanity  to  cattle  is  necessarily  followed  by  an  immediate 
depression  in  value  both  as  effects  the  general  appearance  of  the  cattle 
and  loss  in  weight  upon  arrival  at  market. 

Second.  This  Association  must  from  self  interest  apart  from  any 
other  causes  be  fundamentally  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
depreciate  the  value  of  its  cattle,  cither  by  depreciation  in  general 
appearance  or  in  weight,  and  in  consequence  could  not  possibly  be 
presumed  in  petitioning  for  a  modification  of  Section  4,  386  to  be  acting 
in  the  interest  of  inhumanity  as  against  humanity,  as  any  such  presump- 
tion would  necessarily  class  us  as  knowingly  petitioning  for  legislation 
adverse  to  our  best  interests. 

Third.  In  all  legislation  cattle  are  classed  as  domestic  animals, 
whereas  in  fact  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle  conveyed  from  the  state 
of  Texas  into  other  states  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  domesticated  as 
that  term  is  generally  applied ;  on  the  contrary,  they  roam  over  vast 
ranges  practically  wild,  and  while  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  man  they  resent  his  control,  in  consequence  of  which  every 
handling  of  these  cattle  in  enclosing  them  in  pens  and  loading  into  and 
loading  out  of  cars  through  narrow  chutes  is  accompanied  with  such 
prodding  and  rough  handling  that  apart  from  the  actual  necessity  of 
such  treatment  it  might  well  be  classed  in  many  cases  as  mhunian. 
Even  domesticated  animals  instinctively  refuse  to  be  governed  in 
loading  into  and  unloading  them  from  cars,  and  force  and  rough  usage 
to  compel  their  movements  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception;  therefore, 
it  is  universally  conceded  by  all  cattle  owners  and  shippers,  and 
especially  so  by  your  petitioners,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  that  ever>' 
additional  handling  results  in  far  more  direct  injury  and  suffering  to 
their  cattle  than  would  a  few  additional  hours  detention  in  the  cars 
without  water  occasion  them. 

Fourth.  Domesticated  cattle  require  through  enforced  custom  the 
habit  of  being  coaxed  to  drink  once  or  twice  in  every  twenty -four  hours, 
often   very   much    against    their    inclination   (we    have    no   doubt    the 
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Honorable  Secretary  to  whom  this  is  addressed  has  many  times  witnessed 
to  his  own  discomfiture  and  impatience),  while  with  range  and 
undomesticated  cattle  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  custom.  Texas  range 
cattle  arc  controlled  in  their  thirst  very  much  by  the  law  of  supply,  and 
through  nature's  law  accustom  themselves  accordingly  while  their 
demand  includes  pasturage  which  draws  them  many  miles  from  their 
water  supply  so  that  they  both  involuntarily  are  compelled  to  and 
voluntarily  and  of  their  own  free  will  subject  themselves  to  that  which 
the  law  has  designated  as  inhumane  treatment,  namely,  to  dispense  with 
a  drink  for  periods  much  greater  than  twenty-eight  hours,  and  we 
respectfully  submit  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  nothing  touching 
upon  inhumanity  in  these  range  cattle  being  deprived  of  water  for  a 
period  of  from  40  to  48  hours  if  occasion  requires  it  to  prevent  their 
being  rehandled  in  and  out  of  cars.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convey 
to  the  mind  there  would  be  no  actual  inhumanity  to  man  accustomed  to 
drink  as  often  as  he  pleases  where  he  once  or  twice  in  life  after  having 
had  a  good  "fill"  to  be  deprived  of  "water"  for  28  hours  or  longer,  and 
as  regards  range  cattle,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  it  is  to  our  belief 
the  28  hours  clause  in  this  respect  is  a  manufactured  sentiment  for 
purposes  directly  contrary  to  those  attributable  to  it  and  founded  far 
more  upon  "man's  inhumanity  to  man"  than  upon  man's  inhumanity  to 
animals,  while  we  as  unhesitatingly  attribute  the  enactment  into  law  to 
the  honest  motives  of  the  law  makers  through  mis-information  as 
pertaining  to  the  sentiment  which  actuated  them. 

We  feel  especially  honored  and  fortunate  in  addressing  a  Secretary 
whose  actual  knowledge  and  experience  in  these  matters  can  come  far 
nearer  to  affording  us  relief  than  any  presentation  of  facts  w^e  could 
present  to  him. 

Fifth.  The  law  was  enacted  to  meet  conditions  prevalent  when 
common  stock  cars  were  in  use  which  precluded  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
the  cars  while  in  transit;  whereas  since  the  introduction  and  general  use 
of  palace  stock  cars,  the  cattle  are  fed  in  tlie  cars  from  racks  provided 
for  that  purpose,  with  equal  if  not  better  results  than  if  fed  in  the  pens 
provided  by  the  transportation  companies.  These  palace  stock  cars  are 
provided  with  water  troughs  to  water  cattle  in  the  cars  and  while  we 
recognize  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  use  of  these  troughs  for  watering  cattle 
in  the  cars  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  they  are  nevertheless  ample 
for  the  purpose  designed,  and  are  not  used  to  a  greater  extent  because 
humanity  does  not  reqviire  or  demand  it;  were  it  otherwise  self  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  cattle  would  assert  itself  and  insist  that 
the  cattle  be  watered  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

The  prevalent  theory  that  owners  would  permit  their  cattle  to  suffer 
famine  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  a  stuffing  process  l)y  way  of  a  "fill" 
at  the  market  destination  is  entirely  exploded  and  inconsistent  with 
the  experience  of  good  judgment  or  common  sense.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  deterioration  in  weight  occasioned  by  the  animals'  physical 
suffering  would  overcome  any  depreciation  in  weight  at  destination, 
must  be  considered  the  fact  that  the  mere  weight  of  an  animal  is  but  a 
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secondary  consideration  in  estimating  its  value  per  hundred  weight  at 
market,  whereas  the  physical  appearance,  general  condition  and  breed 
of  the  animal  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  physical  suffering  and 
inhumanity  of  every  character  possible  to  be  avoided  is  so  apparently 
and  unmistakably  to  the  owner's  interest  that  it  is  folly  to  presume  he 
would  intentionally  be  inhuman,  as  it  is  universally  recognized  that 
inhumanity  to  man  or  beast  causes  an  immediate  deterioration  in  all  the 
attributes  which  constitute  life,  strength  and  health,  or  the  appearance 
of  such. 

The  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  are  seldom  if  ever 
applicable  to  those  who  have  been  devoting  mouths  and  years  in 
preparation  to  fit  the  animal  to  bring  the  best  possible  price  on  a 
competitive  market. 

Sixth.  The  general  use  of  palace  cars  with  improved  transportation 
facilities  have  been  so  universally  recognized  to  have  removed  any 
conditions  heretofore  existing  which  might  have  justified  a  literal 
observance  of  enforcement  of  Section  4,386  that  for  some  years  past  the 
law  has  been  allowed  to  become  practically  obsolete  from  its  own 
encumbrance,  but  to  us  for  some  unknown  reason  and  just  when  range 
cattle  were  arriving  at  market  destination  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before  and  bringing  correspondingly  better  prices  than  for  years  past, 
the  presumed  inhumanity  attached  to  the  methods  of  transportation 
has  been  attacked  with  new  and  more  vigorous  zeal  than  ever,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  range  cattle  interest  of  Texas  is  suffering  very 
material  injury. 

Seventh.     As  regards  resting  these  cattle,  it  might  be  admitted  if  the 
pens  w^ere  even  as  a  rule  in  condition  to  invite  it  and  the  cattle  were 
gentle  and  tractable  in  unloading  from  and  reloading  into  cars,  a  few 
hours  rest  at  intervals   not   exceeding   28  hours   apart  might  be    very 
acceptable  and  even  beneficial  to  them,  but  every  condition  which  would 
insure  such  a  result  is  lacking.     The  pens  as  a  rule  are  not  inviting  to 
rest  and  are  often  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  rest  impossible,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  pens  are  often  such  that  to  force  the  cattle  into  them 
at  all  is  inhumanity  personified.     Range  cattle  are  not  gentle  or  tractable 
in  unloading  from  or  reloading  into  the  cars,   but  directly  the  contrary, 
and  when  in  the  pens  the  surroundings  are  new  and  strange  to  them, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  wear  and  tire  themselves  out  far 
more  in  the  pens  than  they  would  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cars,  besides  which  it  is  well  known  that  cattle  accustom    themselves 
to  rest  while  standing  so  that  in  this  respect  it  could  hardly  be  declared 
inhuman  to  retain  them  in  the  cars  occasionally  for  periods  of  from  40  to 
48  hours  even  were  the  conditions  all  favorable  for  rest  when  in  the  pens 
and  in  loading  and  unloading,  but  with  these  conditions  all  unfavorable 
as  hereinbefore  recited  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  better  conserved 
by  permitting  them  to  remain  in  the  cars  a  few  additional  hours. 

Eighth.      The  transportation   companies  are  not  prepared   to  rest, 
feed  and  water  the  cattle  at  stated    intervals  of  every  28  hours  or  any 
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other  stated  intervals,  and  in  consequence  the  cattle  are  often  compelled 
to  be  unloaded  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  even  the  law  provides  for 
and  when  there  is  no  occasion  or  necessity  for  it,  or  carried  to  facilities 
within  a  few  hours  run  of  destination  and  unloaded  when  it  would  be 
far  more  merciful  to  permit  them  to  continue  to  destination,  so  that  in 
all  respects  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  28 
hours  clause  does  not  establish  a  happy  or  necessary  medium  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  to  Texas  range  cattle. 

Ninth,  We  fully  realize  and  appreciate  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time 
cattle  can  be  confined  in  cars  wherein  nature's  limitations  as  regards 
conditions  and  endurance  may  be  overtaxed  with  suffering  and 
inhumanity  therefrom,  but  in  our  judgment  this  limit  would  not  be 
reached  inside  of  40  or  48  hours.  In  order  to  keep  safely  within  the 
confines  of  humanity,  we  unanimously  recommend  that  the  28  hour 
clause  in  section  4,386  be  extended  to  40  hours  for  all  range  cattle. 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  27th,  1898. 

Mr.  Tabor  thought  the  letter  contained  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  argument  which  should  not  be  met  off-hand  but 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Brady  expressed  his  gratification  in  the  fact  that  the 
National  Stockdealers'  Association  had  come  to  know  that  there 
is  such  an  organization  as  the  American  Humane  Association, 
and  that  its  influence  is  being  felt  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  thought  the  communication  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  were  not 
the  same  as  prevailed  at  the  time  existing  legislation  was 
enacted,  and  the  Association  should  endeavor  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Brown,  it  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tabor,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  for  consideration,  their  report  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Convention  for  its  action,  before  adjournment. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  made  a  brief  report  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Humane  Literature  which  had  been 
appointed  last  year.  He  stated  that  carefully  prepared  litera- 
ture in  favor  of  humane  objects,  costing  not  less  than  $800.00, 
had  been  distributed  during  the  past  year,  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
having  been  contributed  by  one  or  two  persons;  smaller 
sums  had  also  been  received  from  various  sources.  He  asked 
for  contributions  to  this  fund  for  the  coming  year  from  such 
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persons  as  were  interested  in  the  work,  stating  that  if  any 
such  contributors  desired  the  amount  of  their  donation  applied 
to  the  dissemination  of  literature  upon  any  particular  subject, 
it  would  be  so  used. 

Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  of  New  York,  not  being  present 
at  the  meeting,  her  paper  entitled  **Our  Accusers"  was  read  by 
the  Secretary  who  prefaced  the  reading  by  stating  that  Miss 
Kendall,  an  honored  member  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
devotes  no  small  part  of  her  time  and  energy  to  scattering 
throughout  the  land  humane  literature  and  to  promulgating 
the  humane  sentiment,  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  faithful 
workers  in  the  cause  we  represent. 

OUR    ACCUSERS. 

"Those  who  have  read  the  story  of  the  "Pacing  Mustang,"  in 
"Wild  Animals  I  have  known,"  followed  doubtless  with  sympathetic 
interest  the  exciting  race  between  that  free-born  sovereign  of  the  plains 
and  his  resolute  pursuers  as  day  after  day  just  as  fate  seems  against  him, 
with  an  ease  and  nonchalance  born  of  confidence  and  past  success,  in 
sudden  graceful  flight  he  again  and  again  wins  tantalizing  advantage 
over  his  swift  mounted  foes.  And  as  he  so  easily  outdistances  them  one 
rejoices  with  him  in  his  priceless,  exultant  liberty.  But,  alas,  for  his 
unsuspecting  nature !  Man's  cunning  and  device  obtain  unjust  advantage 
over  him ; — the  decoy  proves  successful ; — a  struggle  bitterer  than 
death,  not  only  for  the  body  but  the  soul,  and  he  is  captive. 

Yes,  captured  it  is  true — but  not  for  long ; — again  we  rejoice  with 
him  in  that  (his  earthly  fetters  broken)  his  proud  spirit  has  escaped 
into  that  happy  Dream  Land  whence  none  return. 

And  thus  the  chapter  closes  leaving  us  with  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  wild  roaming  nature,  God-given,  so  manifest  in  this  matchless 
stepper  of  the  sweeping  plain. 

With  what  new  interest  the  reader  of  this  charming  book — for  which 
the  animal-loving  world  owes  to  Professor  Thompson  a  permanent  debt 
of  gratitude — studies  the  life  of  the  wild  animals,  the  rightful  denizens 
of  the  wood ;  theirs  by  birthright  and  possession.  One  need  not  wish 
for  fairy  folk,  for  henceforth  the  wild  retreats  are  inhabited  by  a  people 
all  their  own — a  world  akin  to  ours.  The  wild  woo<ls  take  on  new  life, 
new  sentiment,  and  they  are  sanctified  with  many  Homes^  and  oftentimes 
a  mother-love  strong  enough  for  fullest  sacrifice  of  self.  There  we  find  a 
reign  of  love,  hate,  jealousy  and  fear — making  needful  a  training  from 
the  anxious  mother  that  shall  instruct  her  inexperienced  offspring  in 
the  wise  ways  of  forethought  and  precaution  which  shall  guard  against 
surprise  and  death  from  cruel  foe. 

But  no  foe  so  pitiless  as  the  stealthy  foe  with  human  tread  !  Is  it 
not  he  who  enters  their  domain  waging  bird-slaughter  and  seal-murder  ?" 
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"Our  woman  of  the  world  will  slay  the  mother  lamb,  demanding, 
through  cruelty  extreme,  even  a  second  life  that  she  may  warm  her 
cruel  heart  with  still  finer,  costlier  covering  for  her  mantle;  and  she 
will  still  the  forest  song  forever,  that  she  may  wear  the  blood-bought 
feathers,  torn  from  the  living  bird,  the  better  to  preserve  their  tints  and 
add  still  finer  colors  to  her  charms.  Live  birds  are  targets  for  men*s 
sport,  and  ruthless  vanity  demands  yearly  its  millions  more  for  murder- 
ous fancy. 

How  long,  indeed,  the  list  of  our  accusers  !  The  defenceless  tortoise 
we  so  easily  capture  and  demand — not  his  life,  that  would  be  quite 
kind — but  his  shell  covering  which,  coveting,  we  take  by  lingering  fire ; 
The  dog  in  whose  noble  breast  survives  a  spark  of  perfect  love  and  trust 
so  great  that  he  would  follow  all  unsuspecting  his  loved  master  to  the 
very  jaws  of  death — of  hell  we  may  say — even  to  the  vivisector's  table, 
not  dreaming  that  man  aided  by  his  skilful  cunning  would  use  his 
mental  gifts  to  deceive  and  cheat  so  true  a  friend.  The  cat  purring  in 
confidence  at  her  mistress'  feet  dreams  not  that  the  bolt  with  which  she 
bars  her  summer  home  against  her  is  no  harder  than  her  mistress*  heart 
that  leaves  her  helpless  friend  to  starve  and  grieve  during  long  summer 
days  and  winter's  freezing  nights — so  pitiful  their  lot,  the  vivisector 
claims  the  fate  to  which  he  dooms  them  is  more  merciful.  The  noble 
horses,  distressed  by  curb  and  cruel  check — and  docked,  a  helpless  prey 
to  eager  stinging  flies ;  /  blindered,  sharp  bitted,  proclaim  upon  their 
owners  an  insignia  of  ignorance  and  cruel  folly,  and  how  needless  such 
contrivance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ambulance  and  fire  department 
horses,  from  whom  most  intelligent,  responsive  service  is  required,  have 
none  of  these.  The  frenzied  race  of  timid  fox  or  hare  gives  cowardly 
merriment  to  groups  of  men  and  women,  rushing  onward,  mounted,  in 
company  with  bay  inghounds,  all  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death  ;  even  those  in 
England's  proudest  circles,  longing  to  follow  the  gentle  deer  with  the 
Queen's  Buckhounds.  as  it  rushes  madly  to  its  death  of  agony  and 
fear."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

"And  for  further  indictment  against  us :  let  the  Western  Ranch 
lands  answer,  eloquent  with  the  havoc  that  long  resisted  death  has 
wrought  among  slowly  dying  herds  whose  skeletons  mark  the  storm 
swept  plains.  And  the  survivors  of  the  herds  f  Will  they  help  form  the 
vast  company  who  en  route  for  foreign  ports  endure  sufferings  beyond 
belief  in  such  crowded  quarters  that  jammed  together  they  are  compelled 
to  stand — and  when,  in  stormy  passage,  thrown  down,  or  from  sheer 
exhaustion  falling,  trampled  and  gored  by  one  another?  (A  Privy 
Council  Report,  records  that  in  one  year  alone,  more  than  fourteen 
thousand,  so  mutilated  as  to  be  doomed,  were  forced,  and  by  extreme 
chastisement,  overboard  into  the  sea. )  Or,  spared  the  gruesome  experi- 
ence of  the  cattle-boat,  will  they  sooner  meet  their  final  doom — one  well 
known  Kansas  City  Packing  House,  being  prepared  to  kill  and  dress 
twenty  thousand  animals  daily.  Few,  even  for  Reform's  sake,  but 
would  plead  nerves  too  weak  to  listen  to  the  description  of  the  indecent 
haste  and  cruelty  that  characterize  the  deeds  enacted  upon  those  seeth- 
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ing  battle  fields,  where  the  strong  nerved  visitor  grows  ashen  pale  at 
undreamed  of  horrors,  and  almost  faints  before  escape  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

He  who  can  kill   and  dress — and  often  the  animal  is  still  living — 
in  the  shortest  time,  is  the  slaughterer  counted  most  worthy  of  his  hire." 


The  author  at  this  point  makes  a  strong  plea  for  v- egetarian- 
ism,  a  reform  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  an  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  She  says  in  this 
connection  : 

"The  now  familiar  walking  test  of  endurance  near  Berlin,  covering 
seventy  miles  in  eighteen  hours,  between  eighteen  vegetarians  and 
fourteen  meat  eaters,  scored  a  unique  prestige  for  the  reform  in  question. 
All  the  vegetarians,  save  two,  reached  the  goal  and  with  time  to  spare, 
fresh  and  in  fine  condition — while  one  meat-eater  only,  arrived — one 
hour  after  the  allotted  time,  and  quite  exhausted — his  confferres  having 
one  by  one  fallen  out  by  the  way."  ' 

"We  help  ourselves  without  compunction  or  compassion  to  the 
animals  defenceless  before  us,  as  if  they  were  lifeless  things — by  foul 
means  or  fair,  whenever,  wherever  it  so  please  us. 

Nay,  they  are  often  provided,  sometimes  living,  sometimes  dead,  for 
our  school  children  that  they  may  watch  the  physiological  processes  of 
breathing,  of  digestion,  and  the  like;  while  we  venture  to  assert  that 
those  same  children  are  breathing  air  poisoned  with  unventilated 
impurities,  that  their  stomachs  are  disordered  by  unwisely  selected, 
improperly  cooked  food,  that  their  waists  and  feet  are  constricted, 
shaped  in  fashion's  distorting  mould,  that  their  postures  whether  sitting 
or  standing  are  destructive  of  grace,  health  and  beauty,  and  that  their 
brains  are  overtaxed  by  studies  as  useless  as  they  are  irksome.  Instead 
of  putting  lancet  and  forceps  into  students'  hands  to  analyze  the  nerves 
and  quivering  flesh  laid  bare,  a  study  by  chart  or  model  of  the  human 
body — this  wonderful  House  Beautiful, — would  fill  their  minds  with 
reverence  for  life  and  for  the  laws  that  govern  it  and  would  do  a  thous- 
and fold  more  good  than  any  sacrificial  rites  which  blunting  their 
sensibility  to  another's  pain,  shall  stain  their  hearts  and  hands  as  they 
enter  on  the  threshold  of  life's  future.  Philosophers  judge  rightly  that 
the  sight  of  suffering  which  we  do  not  mitigate  constitutes  a  soul 
injury.  How  much  must  this  injury  to  soul  and  character  be  intensified, 
when  the  suffering  witnessed  is  purposely  inflicted  and  prolonged  at 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  controlling  operator.  Would  that  God  in 
His  justice  and  compassion  would  hold  up  before  us  a  sharp  reflecting 
mirror  in  which  we  could  see  ourselves  and  our  indifference  to  these 
deeds  as  these  oppressed  ones  see  us  !"  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

"But  vivisection  is  not  forevty-lived.  The  tocsin  of  its  waning 
power  has  sounded.  Already  we  faintly  hear  the  knell  of  its  departing 
day  as  tolled  forth  by  the  advance  thought  of  men  of  experience  and 
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renown.  Its  on-rushing  tide,  hitherto  holding  undisputed  sway,  has 
met  its  first  breakwater  in  an  awakened  public  sentiment,  and  of 
greater  import  still  in  the  conviction  and  resolute  opposition  of  the 
advance  guard  of  surgeons  and  physicians;  and  lesser  lights  have 
gained  new  courage  from  their  utterance  and  join  our  protest  against  a 
system  which  violates  our  honor,  our  justice  and  our  wisdom." 

The  authority  of  Sir  Lawson  Tait,  the  great  English 
physician,  is  quoted  at  length  against  the  value  of  the  vivisector's 
methods. 

"The  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  take,  the  strain  which  saps  the 
life — these  are  the  avenues  by  which  disease  approaches.  Food 
unadulterated  and  of  undoubted  quality,  most  nourishing,  least  taxing — 
water  unsullied — air  free  from  impurities  and  contagion,  hygienic 
measures,  life  free  from  Godless  haste — all  these  would  bar  the  now 
wide-open  portals  to  our  unmastered,  vaguely  understood,  mismanaged 
foe,  disease."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"But  nowhere,  it  seems  to  me,  do  the  eyes  of  their  dumb  reproach 
rest  on  us  with  more  piercing  condemnation  than  from  behind  the  prison 
bars  where  for  our  gratification  we  incarcerate  them.  Cheated  and 
decoyed  by  our  superior  cunning,  away  from  their  loved  haunts  where 
in  their  God-given  instinct  they  delight  to  roam,  caged  in  their  cruel 
limits  where  in  hopeless  desperation  they  pace  their  narrow  prison 
house  until  nerveless,  emaciated,  they  become  to  all  beholders  a  pitiable 
blot  on  God's  great  handiwork,  and  languish  for  long  years  a  mocking 
travesty  upon  their  former  selves,  a  reproach  to  those  who  capture  them 
and  likewise  those  to  whose  enjoyment  their  cruel  existence  caters.  In 
their  narrow  gloomy  dens  the  body  lives  and  lives,  but  the  spirit  droops 
crushed,  hopeless,  broken — enduring  a  life  sentence  that  can  never  end. 
Twelve  long  years  the  elephant  Tip  was  subjected  to  this  inactive  living 
death.  What  wonder  that  he  was  frenzied  into  a  condition  which  made 
it  imperative  to  kill  him.  And  as  to  the  opportunity  for  study  which 
these  caged  creatures  afford  ?  How  much  mor^  true  and  realistic  would 
be  the  impression  which  a  child  would  receive  from  stuffed  specimens 
standing  in  apparent  health  and  vigor,  rather  than  from  living  animals 
languishing  in  despair,  or  pacing  their  cruel  cages  in  frantic  efforts  to 
be  free.  Rather  an  uncomplimentary  picture  of  our  ethics  and  our 
progress  is  mirrored  in  the  fact  that  in  a  great  city,  famed  for  its  active 
humane  work,  the  Zoo  elephant  died  staked  in  its  prison  quarters,  a 
prey  to  tormenting  vermin  which  as  the  Report  suggested,  a  little 
thought  and  a  sprinkling  cart  could  easily  have  removed.  Animals  we 
find  from  frigid  climes  cased  in,  exposed  to  the  heat  rays  during  our 
torrid  summers,  and  if  this  is  so  in  large  city  gardens  where  space  is  at 
command,  what  must  be  their  still  more  wretched  lot  where  ground 
must  be  economized?  Humanity  demands  that  all  animals  confined  in 
circus,  menagerie,  or  zoological  garden,  shall  have  the  minute  investiga- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  local  Humane  Society,  which  shall  guard 
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them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  neglect  and  abuse  more  or  less  prevalent 
iu  all  European  and  American  stations."  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

*'A11  these  dumb  sufferers  are  our  accusers,  and  to  their  charges  we 
can  but  answer,  'Guilty  !'  **  ♦  ♦  *  "Could  they  but  groan  and 
speak,  in  all  directions  wherever  man  has  gained  dominion  over  them,  the 
cries  of  their  long  suffering  would  well  nigh  deafen  the  human  race." 

Through  the  silence  the  anguish  of  their  spirit  is  audible  to  those 
of  us  who  listen."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"There  is  no  charity  under  God's  just  Heaven  so  needing  aid  as  that 
which  pleads  for  the  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  our  animal 
population.  Every  man  and  woman  should  help  support  it  and  not  a 
Church  in  this  broad  land  whose  pastor  should  refuse  to  put  himself  on 
the  side  of  God's  oppressed  dumb  creatures,  making  urgent  mention  of 
their  claims  and  devoting  at  least  one  Sunday's  annual  alms  to  help  us 
right  their  cruel  wrongs."  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  "How 

beautiful  to  be  conscience  free  of  all  offence  towards  them  !  To  be  able 
to  stand  face  to  face  with  these  our  'lesser  brethren,'  and  say  'Golden 
in  all  things  shall  be  my  rule  of  conduct  towards  you.  Your  fur  and 
feathers  I  will  not  covet  for  my  adornment;  neither  will  I  cage  you  for 
my  pleasure,  torture  you  because  of  my  self-induced  diseases,  nor  devour 
your  bodies  for  my  daily  portion.' " 

"This  some  day  will  be  our  great  Peace  Conference  with  them,  whose 
whisper  of  harmony  and  sweet  accord,  promising  mutual  benefit  from 
each  to  each,  shall  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  throughout  the  world." 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Miss  Kendall 
for  her  very  able  essay.     Carried. 

Thereupon  the  Convention  adjourned  until  the  evening 
session,  to  be  opened  at  8  o'clock. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  President  introduced  to  the  large 
audience  which  had  assembled,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
of  Chicago,  who  delivered  a  most  instructive  and  delightful 
lecture,  the  subject  being,  "My  Dog:  The  Story  of  Wuc." 
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SECOND  DAY,  OCTOBER  25th. 


MORNING. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  John  T.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  **The  Relation  of 
Women  to  Humane  Work."  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  address  : 

THK   RKIvATION   OF  WOMKN  TO  HUMANK  WORK. 

Woman  has  not  yet  taken  the  position  which  Providence  intended 
she  should  in  carrying  forward  the  humane,  philanthropic  and  religious 
work   of    the    world.     Richly    endowed    and    powerful    institutions  of 
learning  now  invite  her  wnth  open  doors  and  offer  her  the  training  that 
can  fit  her  for  almost  any  career  she  may  desire.     Already  multitudes  of 
young  women,  so  trained,  are  longing  for  some  field  in  which  they  can 
exercise  their  abilities  and  gratify  their  laudable  ambitions  to  discharge 
their  obligations  to  society.     Many  of  these  have  great  natural  ability, 
ample  means,  abundant  leisure  and  a  sincere  desire.     All  that  is  needed 
is  to  enlist  their  interest  and  sympathy  in  some  worthy  cause.     Do  not 
our  humane  societies  offer  such  a  field  ?    Many  have  a  genius  for  public 
speaking,  others  for  organization.     Why  may  we  not  win  these  to  active 
service  in  our  endeavors  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  cruelty  ?  As  an 
illustration  of  what  might  be   done,    here  is  a   single   instance  :     One 
woman,  a  teacher  in  a  most  unpromising  suburb  of  Chicago,  organized  a 
Band  of  Mercy  among  the  Children.     Through  this  the  older  boys  and 
girls  were  interested  until   the  simple  organization  became  a  power  in 
the  community.     The  policemen  of  the  precinct  came  under  its  spell. 
Hardly  a  case  of  cruelty  could  occur  on  the  streets  but  what  a  crowd  of 
children  would  interfere  and  voice  their  indignation  and  protests.     Their 
meetings  attracted  public  attention,  the  hall  where  they  were  held  was 
packed  by  an  audience  listening  with  delight  to  a  bright  programme  of 
music,    recitations   and   speeches.     Why   could    not   a   similar    work  be 
carried  on  in  thousands  of  places  all  over  the  land?     We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  forward  the  educational  work  of  our  Association  in 
our  pul)lic  schools.     We  hardly   realize  what  far-reaching  results  a  little 
effort  in  this  direction  will  accomplish.     The  great  majority  of  teachers 
are  women,  and  they  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  would  most 
heartily  cooperate  under  competent  leadership.     If  only  comparatively  a 
few  enthusiastic  women  would  take  hold  of  the  work  what  a  vast  army 
of  children  could  be  reached   and   influenced   toward  lives  that  would 
count  tremendously  for  the  cause  we  rtpre«ent.     Sixty  years  ago  another 
woman,  a  teacher  in  a  New  England  country  village,  impressed  upon 
her  pupils  the  duty  of  being  kind  to  animals.     She  doubtless  forgot  her 
words,  but  they  were  as  seed  sown  in  fruitful  soil.     Among  those  pupils 
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was  a  little  lad.  He  did  not  forget.  Later,  when  a  man,  and  one  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  a  great  western  state  he  identified  himself  with  the 
* 'Illinois  Humane  Society'*  and  became  one  of  its  staunchest  and  most 
generous  supporters.  This  same  man  in  the  legislature  of  his  state 
secured  valuable  legislation  for  the  protection  of  animals  and  children. 
The  primary  impulse  to  his  life  of  service  in  this  holy  cause  he  always 
acknowledged  came  from  the  words  of  his  teacher. 

Another  splendid  field  for  woman's  effort  in  our  cause  is  the 
Woman's  Clubs.  Here  are  powerful  organizations  composed  of  recog- 
nized social  leaders.  How  might  these  awaken  and  shape  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  helpless  !  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  every  one  of  these  clubs  there  are  one  or  more  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  we  are  doing  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  aid  us  if  but  their  attention  and  zeal  could  be  aroused.  The  churches 
and  Sunday  Schools  of  our  country  should  become  more  active  exponents 
of  the  principles  of  mercy,  and  here  again  women  can  do  most  effective 
service.  But  of  all  places  the  home  is  the  best  in  which  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  kindness.  If  every  mother  could  realize  when  she  is  doing 
this  she  is  using  the  pet  dog,  or  cat,  or  horse  as  an  object  lesson  in  the 
kindergarten  of  life  to  build  up  kind,  generous  and  chivalric  character  in 
the  hearts  of  her  children  !  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
work  of  our  humane  societies  is  on  educational  lines.  It  is  well  to  enact 
laws  and  punish  offenders,  but  it  is  better  to  prevent  the  offence  by 
teaching  the  child  ere  he  is  tempted  to  do  the  unkind  deed.  In  all  this 
blessed  work  woman  as  mother,  as  teacher,  as  member  of  a  Woman's 
Club,  as  leader  in  society,  as  lecturer,  as  organizer,  can  take  an  effective 
and  conspicuous  part.  We  will  not  forget  what  she  has  already  done  in 
the  formation  of  thousands  of  Bands  of  Mercy,  Audobon  societies  and 
kindred  associations,  but  we  believe,  for  all  this,  that  the  power  and 
extent  of  her  labors  on  these  lines  has  scarcely  begun. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  subject  matter 
of  Mr.  Dale's  paper  was  discussed  at  some  length,  Mrs.  Barber 
and  other  ladies  present  participating. 

The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  asked  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  to  say  **good  bye,*'  speaking  in  part  as  follows  : 

I  have  been,  Mr.  President,  an  attendant  and  maker  of 
conferences  for  nearly  thirty  years.  If  you  cannot  find  me 
anywhere  else,  you  can  always  find  me  at  a  convention  ;  and  I 
want  to  say  in  this  presence  before  I  go  that  I  never  find  a 
fellowship  more  congenial,  I  never  find  a  platform  more  inspir- 
ing, and  never  touch  a  cause  that  seems  to  me  so  vital  as  this 
you  represent.  And  so  I  always  esteem  it  a  great  privilege, 
indeed,  to  touch  elbows  with  those  whose  interpretation  of 
ethics  includes  the  lower  relations.  I  want  to  say  this  as  my 
own  confession  before  I  go.     And  I  ought  to  stop  right  here, 
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but  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more  about  the  subject  of  my 
friend's  essay. 

The  women  are  both  my  delight  and  despair.  In  this 
day  and  generation  the  women  hold  the  key  of  the  situation. 
They  have  done  so  much  that  they  have  got  to  do  something 
more,  or  else  have  much  to  account  for.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  elsewhere,  but  in  Chicago  you  may  ring  the  bell  any  time 
for  the  women  and  they  will  flock  by  the  hundreds  ;  ring  the 
bell  for  the  men  and  they  will  come  once  in  a  while  ;  ring  the 
bell  for  the  women  and  men  and  they  will  come  straggling  in 
with  apologies  and  excuses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  keen 
intellectual  accomplishments,  for  sharp,  scholarly  research,  for 
up-to-date  kind  of  humanitarianism,  the  Chicago  women  are 
always  in  evidence  ;  and  on  great  occasions  and  important 
issues,  the  Chicago  men  can  be  rounded  up  if  you  work  hard 
enough.  But  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  summon  the  men 
and  the  women  together  in  any  great  numbers. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  while  the  women  of  today 
are  broadening  their  minds  and  getting  the  most  out  of  life,  the 
husbands  and  fathers  are  wearing  themselves  out  with  close 
confinement  in  offices,  gradually  losing  all  energy  and  all  desire 
for  mental  or  social  improvement.  This  condition,  he  thought, 
must  be  recognized  and  remedied  by  the  women. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  We  have  heard  very  eloquently  from  the 
representative  from  Chicago  and  I  fully  endorse  many  state- 
ments he  has  made.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  women  of  the 
East.  While  the  Society  which  I  represent,  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  has  not  upon 
its  executive  board  or  board  of  directors  any  women,  we  have 
in  the  membership  of  the  Society  a  very  large  number.  They 
support  the  Society  with  money  and  they  are  the  ones  to  whom 
we  look  for  clothing  the  little  waifs  which  come  under  our 
charge.  The  garments  of  nearly  all  must  be  destroyed  when 
they  are  received,  and  the  women  of  New  York  provide  new 
clothing.  Another  .thing  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  the 
women,  is  our  beautiful  building  in  New  York.  The  principal 
amount  of^the  money  with  which  this  was  built  was  furnished 
by  the  women.  The  attendants  into  whose  charge  the  children 
are  given  when  charged  with  crime  are  all  women. 

Dr.|Albert  Leffingwell,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Asso- 
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elation  upon  **The  Unaccepted  Challenge,"  briefly  recounting 
the  efforts  of  the  past  year,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  to  se'cure  from  physicians  who  had  signed  the 
^'Statement  in  Behalf  of  Science,"  some  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charge  made  over  their  signatures  to  the  effect  that  our 
constituent  humane  societies  had  quoted  garbled  extracts  from 
scientific  writings  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  case  against 
vivisection  and  securing  the  passage  of  certain  legislation  on 
the  subject ;  and  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolu- 
tions, upon  which  he  asked  the  vote  of  the  Association  : 

RRSOLUTIONS. 

Wherkas,  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1898,  attention  was 
called  to  a  document  issued  by  the  United  States  Senate,  containing  a 
"Statement"  signed  by  men  eminent  as  professional  men,  or  as  experts 
in  the  practice  of  vivisection ;  and  vouched  for  by  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  and  others  as  "An  Authoritative  Expression  of 
Expert  Opinion  ;' '  and, 

Whkrkas,  Referring  to  the  various  publications  concerning  vivi- 
section which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared,  this  so  called  "Statement 
in  behalf  of  Science,"  meets  argument  by  the  imputation  of  dishonesty, 
alleging  that : 

"/«  these  publications  there  often  figure  extracts  from  Scientific 
Writings,  and  in  many  cases,  these  extracts  are  so  garbled,  that  only 
ignorant  or  reckless  animosity  could  be  accepted  in  excuse  for  their  seeming 
bad  faith, ^'  and 

Whereas,  This  Association,  protesting  against  such  injurious 
imputations  without  production  of  a  particle  of  evidence  of  their  truth, 
directed  its  Secretary  to  request  from  each  individual  signer  of  this 
statement,  some  reference  to  the  "many"  proofs  upon  which  the  charge 
wa»  professedly  made  ;  and. 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  the  Secretary,  in 
January,  1899,  asked  for  such  evidence  from  Surgeon  General  Stemberc:, 
U.S.  Army  ;  from  Daniel  E.  Salmon  and  Charles  Wardell  Stiles, — Call 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government, )  and  made  the  same 
'request  by  personal  letter  to  each  of  the  other  signers  of  this  document, 
"Without  obtaining  ftom  a  single  individual,  reference  to  one  "garbled" 
extract  from  scientific  writings  ;  '■  and 

Whereas,  This  result  proves  that  most  eminent  scientists  arc  not 
above  affixing  their  names  to  public  "Statements  in  behalf  of  Science" 
which  they  did  not  promptly  substantiate,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  so 
far  as  concerns  America,  apparently  they  never  had  the  slightest 
evidence, — therefore, 

/.     Resolved:    That    the    American    Humane    Association    hereby 
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record  its  emphatic  condemnation  of  this  apparent  falsehood.  It  believes 
that  Science,  rightly  understood,  means  only  the  simple  truth;  thst 
just  criticism  of  any  method  of  scientific  inquiry  is  entirely  legitimate 
and  right ;  and  that  no  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  vivisection — however 
unwelcome — can  ever  justify  a  falsehood  in  their  defense,  or  make 
mendacity  a  scientific  privilege. 

2.  Resolved :  That  this  Association  does  not  assert  that  in  course 
of  this  controversy  over  the  abuses  of  animal  experimentation, — a 
controversy  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  involving  Europe 
even  more  than  America, — no  errors  or  mistakes  have  ever  been  made. 
It  does,  however,  most  confidently  affirm  that  no  *'garbled**  extracts 
from  scientific  writings,  implying  a  different  sense  and  purport  from 
that  of  the  authors  quoted, — can  be  pointed  out  in  any  publication, 
tract  or  pamphlet  issued  by  its  authority.  It  believes  that  not  only 
regarding  vivisection,  but  always  and  everywhere,  the  exact  truth  is  of 
supreme  importance ;  that  what  we  need  is  not  the  secrecy  of  the 
laboratory  but  ever  "more  light;"  and  that  even  from  opponents,  all 
criticism  should  be  welcome,  when  it  is  based  upon  truth. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Totten,  Washington,  D.  C,  stated  that  in 
Philadelphia  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of  animals  had  been 
tried  under  the  humane  law,  ^nd  it  was  there  held  that  as  it 
was  for  scientific  purposes,  though  no  law  existed  to  that 
effect,  nothing  could  be  done  and  the  man  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  Secretary :  Some  of  you  will  remember  that  a  year  ago 
we  had  something  presented  on  the  matter  of  dehorning  cattle. 
The  Society  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  encouraging  the  use  of  caustic 
potash  applied  to  the  little  bunch  on  the  calf's  head  within  two 
weeks  from  birth.  I  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Dublin 
Society  and  made  a  practical  application  of  it.  I  went  to  a  stock 
farm  and  asked  permission  to  operate  on  some  of  the  calves. 
I  experimented  on  six  calves  under  twelve  days  old.  The  calf's 
head  was  held  while  I  dipped  the  caustic  in  water  and  rubbed  the 
little  bunch  until  I  could  discover  a  slight  red  tinge  appearing. 
I  saw  the  calves  every  hour  through  the  day  and  could  not  see 
that  they  showed  any  evidences  of  pain  beyond  a  slight  irritation, 
and  no  horns  have  ever  developed.  That  was  six  months  ago. 
There  was  no  indication  of  any  marked  vSoreness  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  horn  has  utterly  disappeared.  The  calves  have 
grown  and  done  as  finely  as  any  in  the  herd,     If  the  fanners 
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are  going  to  insist  that  the  cattle  shall  be  dehorned,  how  much 
better  to  offer  them  this  simple  and  almost  painless  operation. 

I  am  also  asked  to  call  attention  to  a  publication  called 
Humane  Christian  Culture,  a  very  sincere  and  beautiful 
humane  publication  advocating  the  great  cause  of  humanity  ; 
copies  of  this  are  with  the  other  literature.  I  also  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  advertisement  therein  of  Porter's  humane 
bridle  and  wish  horsemen  would  test  it. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
Hupiane  Education  Committee,  of  Wisconsin,  follows : 

The  Educational  Committee  always  has  before  it  two  chanuels  in 
which  its  efforts  are  to  be  directed  :  ( i . )  It  must  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  stimulate  activity  in  places  where  work  has  been  beg^n  and  the 
workers  have  become  discouraged  or  indifferent.  (2.)  It  must  carry 
humane  education  into  new  fields  and  bring  fresh  enthusiasm  upon  the 
side  of  humanity.  One  of  the  most  effectual  methods,  because  combin- 
ing instruction  with  recreation,  of  accomplishing  both  these  ends,  is  by 
lectures  upon  the  subject  illustrated  by  stereopticon .  Through  the 
kindness  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Root,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  ten  of  these  have 
been  recently  given  in  Milwaukee  and  adjacent  towns.  The  spoken 
words  may  pass  from  the  memory,  but  the  language  which  the  pictures 
speak  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  value  of  these  lectures  has  been  shown 
by  the  interest  manifested  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present.  We  have  observed  that  the  cruelty  which  is  wrought  by  want 
of  thought  can  often  be  corrected  by  careful  hints  given  as  opportunity 
occurs,  and  no  one  should  be  afraid  to  speak  the  word  in  season  which 
cannot  give  offense  if  done  in  a  kindly  spirit.  In  connection  with  its 
usual  work,  the  committee  has  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  bill  for  the 
further  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  aims  to  impose  such  reasonable  restraints  upon  vivisection 
as  will  avoid  the  unnecessary  cruelty  too  often  practiced.  Aside  from 
pamphlets  sent  by  subscription,  distribution  of  this  with  other  humane 
literature  has  been  made  some  800  times  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  personal  letters  written  has  exceeded  300.  Among  the 
encouraging  features  of  the  work,  we  may  mention  the  interest  shown 
by  press  and  clergy.  Rev.  C.  J.  Harris,  of  Crown  Pt.,  New  York,  edits  a 
new  magazine  called  "Humane  Christian  Culture"  which  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  existing  publications.  We  welcome  this,  and 
hope  that  others  may  follow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  :  I  am  also  asked  by  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation to  call  attention  to  the  Animal  Protective  League,  of 
New  York  City,  which  the  following  communication  describes: 
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"The  object  of  Our  Animal  Protective  League  is  to  interest  and 
educate  all  children  practically,  in  the  care,  protection  and  kindly 
treatment  of  animals." 

"We  hold  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  is  of  more  importance 
than  intellectual  development  merely,  and  no  better  agent  can  possibly 
be  found  wherewith  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  and  give  play  to  the  finer 
feelings  than  to  teach  the  careful  and  humane  treatment  of  dumb  brutes. 
The  very  fact  of  protecting,  considering  and  caring  for  them  develops 
the  ethical  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  and  loving  side  of  the 
child's  nature;  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  child,  we  arc  raising 
the  calibre  of  the  man,  and  helping  to  build  up  a  citizenship  of  a  nobler 
type  than  has  yet  been  dreamt  of  in  this  country." 

"But  what  is  our  plan  of  action  ?  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  we 
seek  to  prevent  rather  than  to  correct,  and  so  conflict  witlv  no  other 
Society.  The  League  is  one- concrete  organization,  and  is  incorporated. 
To  facilitate  its  purposes  it  is  divided  into  chapters  for  children,  junior 
clubs  for  young  men  and  women,  drivers'  clubs,  and  farmers*  clubs.  The 
parent  organization  has  its  full  staff  of  officers,  headed  by  Mrs.  Myles 
Stand ish,  its  founder.  Every  chapter  has  a  Director;  who  serves  as  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  central  office.  Meetings  must  be  held  once  a 
month,  and  a  report  must  be  made  at  each  regular  meeting  by  the 
Director.  The  badge  of  membership,  which  each  individual  member 
buys  for  himself,  is  a  gilt  star,  upon  the  face  of  which  is  writtcti  'Our 
Animal  Protective  League.'  The  women  members  wear  the  League  pin, 
and  the  men  members  the  League  button.  P^rom  the  sales  of  the  little 
bit  of  metal  the  income  of  the  League  is  increased,  the  main  revenue 
coming  from  membership  fees.  The  dues  from  chapters  are  not 
sufficient,  in  the  formative  period,  to  defray  the  working  expenses.  The 
annual  membership  has  been  placed  at  ^^5.  Clubs  of  not  less  than 
twenty,  $2  each;  junior  members  $1. 

Already  there  are  over  one  hundred  branches  or  chapters  of  the 
League,  each  one  having  a  membership  of  from  ten  to  ninety  children. 
A  city  organizer  is  kept  busy  every  day  perfecting  the  organization  of 
these  chapters,  which  are  cropping  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
aims  of  the  League  are  becoming  known  outside  of  New  York,  and 
letters  are  received  daily  at  headquarters,  105  East  22nd  Street,  telling 
of  the  formation  of  chapters  from  California  to  Maine. 

The  movement  is  especially  active  in  schools,  and  now.  although  we 
are  absolutely  unsectarian,  many  of  the  churches  are  with  us  hand  and 
glove.  What  we  want  is  for  each  ]Krson  who  is  interested  in  this  vast 
movement  to  organize  a  chapter  of  boys  and  girls.  Full  instructions  for 
such  formation  will  be  forwarded  when  desired." 

"On  joining  a  chapter  each  child  makes  this  pledge:  /  hereby 
promise  that,  as  far  as  in  my  poiver  lies,  I  zuill  prevent  all  cruelty  to  dumb 
animals,  and  will  aid  and  succor  those  that  are  iveak  and  helpless.^''* 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  based  on  constructively 
practical  methods  of  teaching;  that  is  to  say,  children  are  taught  from 
the  foundation,  by  illustration   and  example,  the  how,  the  why  and  the 
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wherefore.  They  are  instructed  how  to  harness  and  why  one  kind  of 
harness  is  better  than  another ;  how  to  take  care  of  a  horse  and  get  the 
most  out  of  him,  while  keeping  him  in  perfect  condition ;  and  how  to 
care  for  all  domestic  animals.  The  main  idea  overlying  all  the  work  is 
that,  if  the  boy  be  trained  to  kindness,  he  will  not  only  do  a  vast  amount 
of  actual  good,  but  will  make  a. better  man  and  be  of  more  value  to  the 
community  and  to  the  world  at  large.  We  bring  out  the  manly,  strong 
part  of  his  nature  by  giving  him  something  weaker  than  himself  to 
protect.' ' 

Mr.  Jenkins  offered  a  resolution  heartily  approving  of  the 
work  of  the  new  League  founded  by  Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  of 
New  York  City,  and  extending  wishes  of  success  to  it  in  its 
humane  efforts.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

The  President :  I  cannot  see  very  much  distinction 
between  this  League  and  the  Band  of  Mercy.  There  may  be  a 
distinction.  Now,  if  in  any  way  this  League  is  going  to 
impinge  upon  the  general  Band  of  Mercy  movement  of  the 
country,  which  is  already  thoroughly  launched,  I  think  it  will 
be  wise  to  consider  the  resolution  very  carefully.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  bear  this  in  mind.  We  should  not  say  or  do  any- 
thing in  any  way  that  may  be  held  to  criticise  the  Band  of  Mercy 
work.  In  multiplying  organizations  of  this  character,  there  is 
always  danger  of  getting  too  jnany  of  one  kind. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  It  is  not  the  idea  of  this  League  to  inter- 
fere with  other  work  at  all.  It  is  not  intended  that  it  shall 
supersede  the  Bands  of  Mercy.  It  is  doing  a  work  in  New 
York  State  equal  to  the  work  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  announced  that  application  had  been  made 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to 
allot  space  for  the  dissemination  of  humane  literature,  and  he 
had  declined  to  do  it,  as  far  as  vivisection  literature  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  was  thought  that  if  this  portion  of  the  literature 
of  the  Association  were  left  out,  such  space  might  be  secured. 
The  speaker  said  that  he  intended  to  offer  a  resolution  looking 
to  the  securing  of  such  space. 

Dr.  Leffingw^ell  further  explained,  at  length,  the  proposed 
plans  for  the  offering  of  prizes  to  students,  male  and  female 
both  competing,  for  essays  concerning  Vivisection,  its  abuses 
and  remedies ;  the  object  being   to   interest   students    in    the 
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subject,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  led  earnestly  to  considei' 
methods  of  remedying  existing  evils  along  that  line.  He 
stated  that  through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  of  Washing- 
ton, he  held  a  contribution  of  $300,  through  Mrs.  White,  $50, 
and  through  another  donor  who  did  not  desire  to  be  named,  an 
unnamed  amount  which  he  might  safely. put  at  $200,  making 
in  all  $550  upon  which  he  could  count  for  these  prizes,  and  it 
was  desired  to  make  it  at  least  $600.  Mr.  Stone,  President  of 
the  Columbus  Society,  agreed  to  give  Dr.  lyeflSngwell  an  addi- 
tional $100  for  this  fund,  making  the  total  available  sum  $650. 

Mr.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the  great  distress  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  dehorning  cattle,  and 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  method  described  by  the 
Secretary  should  be  made  generally  known  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country. 

A  member  asked  whether  the  success  of  the  remedy  is 
unquestioned,  to  which  the  Secretary  replied  that  the  testimony 
of  the  Dublin  Society  is  to^  the  effect  that  some  of  the  largest 
cattle  breeders  in  Ireland  say  that  without  exception  it  is 
perfectly  successful  in  its  working. 

Another  suggested  care  in  the  endorsement  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  this  method  until  thoroughly  tested  and  thought  possibly 
the  calves  upon  which  the  Secretary  experimented  might  never 
have  had  horns  even  if  they  had  not  been  operated  upon. 

The  Secretary  answered  that  there  was  not  an  animal  in 
the  whole  herd  that  was  hornless  on  either  side,  and  it  was  not 
likely  all  of  the  calves  selected  would  have  been  hornless. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  in  reference  to  this  subject 
from  the  Dublin  Society. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  publish  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  method  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  horns  on  cattle,  with  a  statement  of  the  experience  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  full  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
caustic  potash,  including  in  such  publication  the  agricultural 
papers  and  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Jenkins  offered  a  resolution  expressing  the  regret  of 
this  Association  because  of  the  withdrawal  from  its  delibera- 
tions of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
for  action. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At  this  point  the  matter  of  the  Association's  finances  was 
taken  up,  and  the  following  amounts  subscribed  for  the  coming 
year: 

The  Toledo  Humane  Society, $2$  00 

Illinois  Humane  Society, 50  00 

John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago, 50  00 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Totteu,  Washington, 25  00 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Langdon  Barber,  Washington, 50  00 

Minneapolis  Humane  Society, 10  00 

Winona  Humane  Society, 5  00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser,  Minneapolis, 5  00 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York, 100  00 

E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York, 25  00 

Erie  County  Humane  Society, 10  00 

Cleveland  Humane  Society, 25  00 

Cincinnati  Humane  Society, 25  00 

Benjamin  Smith,  Cincinnati, •    .    .    .    .  10  00 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Rogers,  Clifton,  Ky., 10  00 

Julius  F.  Stone,  Columbus,  Ohio, 100  00 

Columbus  Humane  Society, 50  00 

John  T.  Dale,  Chicago, 10  00 

Sidney  R.  Tabor,  Lake  Forest,  111., 5  00 

W.  A.  Fuller,  Chicago, 50  00 

Canton  Humane  Society, 10  00 

R.  D.  Whitehead,  Milwaukee, 10  00 

Dr.  Walter  Butler,  Chicago, 10  00 

General  James  Barnett,  Cleveland, 10  00 

Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Oberlin, 52  00 

Mr.  Brown  addressed  the  convention  upon  the  subject  of 
broadening  the  scope  and  work  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  unoccupied*  field  in  the  United  States,  and  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  development  of  some  plan  to  stimulate  the  work,  to 
stop  the  great  tide  of  suffering  among  children  and  animals 
throughout  the  land,  to  do  missionary  work  in  the  unoccupied 
territory. 

Continuing,  he  said  :  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be 
contented  with  what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  I  want  some 
vital  force  to  emanate  from  this  organization  that  will  accom- 
plish every  year  some  work  that  we  can  put  our  hands  on  and 
realize  and  see. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  raise  funds,  and  how  they 
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are  to  be  raised  is  a  serious  problem.  Our  societies  are  most 
of  them  poor,  many  so  poor  they  cannot  even  send  delegates 
here.  This  is  not  because  the  people  are  not  willing  to  give 
money.  We  know  the  people  are  with  us..  The  trouble  is  we 
have  not  yet  put  our  machinery  in  operation ;  we  haven't  got 
the  people  at  work  to  bring  into  the  treasury  the  necessary 
mone3^  We  started  out  as  an  advisory  society,  simply  to 
consider  problems  for  the  constituent  societies  to  carry  out. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  the  constituent  societies  will  not  do. 
They  will  not  go  into  adjoining  states  and  secure  proper 
humane  legislation.  What  we  want  is  to  go  into  states  where 
there  are  no  societies  and  get  a  good  code  of  laws. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  expenses  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  we  can  take  care  of;  but  we  want  to  take 
up  this  question  and  determine  upon  some  policy  whereby  we 
will  have  more  influence,  because  our  influence  will  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  money  we  have. 

Convention  adjourned  until  2.15  p.m. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  President  :  The  Association  wall  please  come  to 
order.  The  order  of  this  afternoon  is  the  hearing  of  reports 
from  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and 
the  discussion  of  the  same.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  representing  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Gerry  is  President. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins  presented  a  most  carefully  prepared 
statistical  report  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  S.  P.  C.  C.  If 
space  permitted  to  print  it  in  full  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
in  showing  ho'w  extensive  and  beneficent  a  work  that  noble 
Society  is  doing.  We  select  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
items  : 

Oct.  I,   1898,  to  Oct.  I,  1899. 

Complaints  received  of  cruelty  to  children 8,440 

Complaints   investigated 8.023 

Advice  given, 417 

Cases  prosecuted, 3,218 

Cases  convicted, 3.141 

Children  relieved  and  placed  in  Homes  and  Institutions, 5»376 
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Children  cared  for  and  clothed  in  Society's  Reception  Rooms,  .   .   .  4.773 

Cases  investigated  at  request  of  City  Magistrates, 723 

Commitment  of  Children  applied  for, 1,266 

Committed   after  investigation, 316 

Not  proper  cases  for  commitment, 950 

Age  of  Children  involved : 

Under  two  years, 1.538 

Between  two  and  seven  years, 6,214 

Between  seven  and  twelve  years, 9.085 

Between  twelve  and  sixteen  years 8,788 

Over  sixteen  years, 178 

25,803 

Religion : 

Roman  Catholics, 11,926 

Protestant, 3,945 

Hebrew, 7.119 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  I  further  beg  to  present  a  report  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  cases  which  have  been  found  in  the  Society's 
work  where  children  are  insured.  This  is  a  subject  I  have 
agitated  at  several  conventions  and  upon  which  I  feel  very 
strongly  : 

Number    of    Children    found    insured   in    cases  coming   under  its 

investigation  from  Oct.  i,  1898,  to  Oct.  i,  1899, 1.545 

Average  assessment  for  each  child  per  week, 6yi  cents 

Average  age  of  children  insured, 7  years 

Mr.  Jenkins  gave  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  attack 
recently  made  upon*  the  New  York  Society  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  trouble  emanating  therefrom. 

The  President :  Do  you  desire  any  action  in  the  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  :     That  I  leave  with  the  Association. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Jackson,  Columbus  :  I  have  taken  occasion 
and  time  to  read  the  report  of  the  visitor  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  examine  into  the  New  York  Society,  and 
when  in  New  York  last  winter  learned  more  about  it  there  ; 
and  so  far  as  that  report  is  concerned,  so  far  as  what  I  learned 
is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Society  has  in  the  past 
times  conducted  its  business  in  a  way  that  should  not  be 
objectionable  to  anyone,  much  less  to  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  well  known  all  over  the 
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United  States,  if  not  over  the  civilized  world.  I  ask  to  offer  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  matter. 

Voted  that  this  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Mack  inquired  of  Mr.  Jenkins  concerning  the  system  of 
insurance  referred  to  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Jenkins :  That  is  a  long  story.  I  have  prepared  a 
paper  on  child  life  insurance  and  should  time  permit  at  any 
stage  of  these  proceedings,  I  would  like  to  read  it,  and  that  will 
fully  explain  what  I  mean  by  child  insurance. 

The  President :  The  subject  has  been  up  before  this 
Association  many  times.  It  is  the  principle  we  oppose,  the 
general  principle  of  insuring  a  child's  life.  It  is  a  common 
practice  now  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  insurance  companies 
have  gone  into  it  that  have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  it.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Jenkins  read  his  paper. 

Are  there  any  other  reports  from  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  work  in  that  department  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  our  Secretary  if 
he  has  a  report  from  the  Massachusetts,  Baltimore  or  Philadel- 
phia Societies  ? 

The  Secretary  :  I  have  simply  the  statistical  reports,  no 
others.  You  will  remember  that  yesterday  morning  I  presented 
such  reports,  which  I  thought  the  Association  would  not  care  to 
listen  to  in  detail.  I  have  the  figures  here  and  can  read  those 
of  two  or  three  principal  societies.  They  have  sent  no  wTitten 
reports  such  as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  presented. 

The  Secretary  read  statistics  from  several  of  the  larger 
societies.     All  appear  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Brady  of  Columbus,  presented  a  short  oral  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Columbus  Society  for  the  past  year,  givnng 
especial  credit  to  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  faithful  and 
efficient  service. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Smith,  President  of  the 
Ohio  Humane  Society,  Cincinnati,  will  you  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ? 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  on  the  question, 

SHALL    DLSTRICT   MKSSKNdKR   AND  TKLHCRAPH  COMPAXIKS  BE  PKRMITTKI> 

TO   SKNI)    MINOR    CHILDRlvN    INTO   HOl'SKS  OK  ILL-RKITTK  TO  DELIVKR 

MESSAGES   OR    RENDER    ANY   OTHER   SERVICE   TO  THE  INMATES? 

Some   time    aj^o    the    Health    Officer   of    Cincinnati,    Dr.   John    M. 
Withrow,  called  my  attention  to  a  condition  of  things  that  was  appalling 
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to  a  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  child-saving.  He  pointed  out  to  nie, 
from  his  office  window,  a  house,  notorious  to  the  police,  as  one  of  the 
very  worst  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  He  said  "Day  and  night,  I  see  boys, 
mere  children,  in  the  uniform  of  District  Messengers,  go  into  that  house ; 
I  see  the  door  close  after  them,  and  while  some  emerge  in  live,  ten  and 
fifteen  minutes,  others  remain  longer — sometimes  they  go  and  return, 
seem  to  be  engaged  in  something  more  than  merely  delivering  mes- 
sages." He  urged  me  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  did.  I  inquired  of 
the  messenger  boys  as  I  met  them  on  the  street — boys  14,  15,  and  16  years 
of  age,  if  they  and  other  boys  of  their  age  were  being  sent  to  such  houses 
with  telegrams  ?  They  all  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  sent  to 
such  places.  I  asked  what  else  besides  the  telegrams  took  them  there, 
and  they  said,  "We  answer  calls — the  women  there  send  us  after  men,  or 
to  make  appointments  with  men  to  visit  them."  I  would  then  ask, 
*'Does  the  Company  permit  you  to  do  this  work?"  They  would 
invariably  answer,  "That  is  what  they  send  us  there  for."  "Who  sends 
you  there?"     "The  manager  and  the  clerk."     "Who  is  the  manager?" 

'•Mr.  "      "Why,"   I    would    ask,    "Mr. does  not   know   that 

you  procure  men  for  such  places,  does  he?"  "Yes!  that  is  what  he 
sends  us  there  for,  either  for  that  or  anything  else  the  inmates  may 
require  of  us."  "  Suppose  you  refuse  ?  "  I  would  then  ask.  "Then  we 
would  be  discharged.'' 

I  found  that  Dr.  Withrow's  suspicions  were  more  than  realized.  I 
presented  the  matter  to  our  Board  of  Directors,  the  subject  was  discussed 
at  length,  and  I  was  advised  by  the  Board  to  write  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Vice,  and  lay  the  matter  before  them.  I  did  so.  They 
answered  that  while  it  ought  to  be  within  the  scope  of  their  work,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  take  it  up — that  they  were  only  engaged  in  prevent- 
ing the  sending  of  obscene  matter  through  the  mails. 

By  this  time  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which  meets  once  in  two  years, 
had  adjourned,  and  as  it  was  my  opinion  as  well  as  that  of  my  associates 
in  the  work,  that  the  child-saving  laws  of  Ohio  would  not  reach  such  a 
case,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  will  occur  next  January. 

In  July  and  August  of  this  year  my  opportunity  came  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  people  through  the  press,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  passage 
of  a  bill  "To  prevent  District  Messenger  and  Telegraph  Companies  from 
sending  minors  with  messages  or  for  other  purposes  into  houses  of 
prostitution,"  making  it  in  this  way  a  campaign  issue,  so  to  speak. 

All  the  messenger  boys  in  the  city  went  out  on  a  strike — their  griev- 
ances were  such  that  many  people  thought  they  were  justified  in 
demanding  reform  of  the  service.  Then  it  was  that  I  sent  an  officer  to 
the  strike  headquarters,  with  instructions  to  ask  any  boys  he  could  find 
there  to  come  to  our  office  to  answer  such  questions  as  I  might  ask  them 
about  the  service.  He  brought  ten  boys  to  the  office,  wliere  they  made 
statements  that  were  astonishing — statements  in  detail,  that  were  taken 
down  by  our  stenographer,  that  corroborated  all  that  I  had  heard. 

I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Withrow,   who  was  in  Berlin,  and  I  asked  the 
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manager  of  a  newspaper  of  large  circulation  to  call  on  me.  I  showed 
him  the  statements,  and  explained  to  him  my  intention  to  prepare  a 
Bill  for  Legislative  enactment,  that  he  might  use  the  information  if 
he  thought  it  within  the  proprieties  for  him  to  do  so,  and  not 
antagonistic  to  the  policy  of  his  paper.  He  did  publish  it  on  the  2i8t 
of  August.  Actuated  as  I  am  by  the  sincerest  motives  and  by  the  deter- 
mination to  be  thoroughly  frank  and  explicit  in  the  statement  I  am 
now  making  to  you,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  am  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  purposes  for  which  these  messenger  boys  are 
supposed  by  the  public  to  be  employed,  are  being  grossly  perverted  and 
made  subservient  to  selfish  ends  by  men  who  are  actuated  solely  by 
greed  for  money,  men  who  have  heretofore  stood  well  in  the  community, 
men  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  type.  With  continued  inquiry  my 
convictions  grew.  As  I  saw  an  influence  that  was  irresistible,  step  by 
step  destroying  all  the  previous  home  influence  of  hundreds  of  the 
youth  of  our  city,  I  almost  despaired  ;  yet  when  I  come  to  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this,  and  hear  the  declaration  of  humane  principles,  declarations 
that  arouse  our  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of  our  women  co-workers, 
despair  is  supplanted  by  hope,  yes  more,  by  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  effort  to  prevent  this  crime  will  be  sustained  by  this  meeting. 

It  is  not  becoming  in  me  to  make  appeals  to  you,  my  friends,  who 
are  engaged  in  child-saving  like  myself ;  the  subject  which  confronts  us 
is  so  vital,  so  grave  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  each  person's  judgment 
and  conscience. 

Such  conditions  do  not  exist  in  Cincinnati  alone.  I  am  informed 
that  in  other  large  cities  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Western  Union's  and 
Postal  Telegraph  Company's  local  managers  to  organize  such  messenger 
service.  The  telegraph  companies  allow  but  2}/^  cents  for  delivering  a 
message,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  profit  to  be  derived  from  this,  that 
it  would  not  be  self-sustaining  if  it  were  not  for  the  call  service. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  desire  to  add  that  since  I  came  into  this 
hall,  without  previous  knowledge  of  it,  Mr.  Rowley  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  this  year 
passed  such  a  law  as  we  propose,  "An  Act  to  Prevent  the 
Sending  of  Minors  into  Places  of  Ill-repute."  I  shall  endeavor 
to  get  a  copy  of  this  law  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  framing 
ours.     But  we  propose  to  make  the  age  limit  twenty-one. 

We  give  here  the  Minnesota  law  : 

An  Ad  to  prevent  messenger,  telegraph  etc.,  carrying  companies,  from 
sending  minors  to  places  of  ill  repute.  Section  /,  Chapter  j/j. 
Laws  of  jSgg. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  employ 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years  as  messengers  for  delivering 
letters,  telegrams,  packages  or  bundles,  to  send  such  minors  in  connection 
with  their  business  into  any  known  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation. 
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The  President :  I  think  Mr.  Smith  would  better  formulate 
a  resolution  on  this  subject  and  let  it  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  to  be  reported  to  the  Association  later;  and  then 
send  copies  of  it  to  humane  societies  in  all  the  large  cities  at  least. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Smith's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  New  York  already  has  a  law  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  (Reads  law  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
messenger  boys  to  any  disorderly  house,  inn,  tavern,  etc., 
except  to  deliver  telegrams  at  the  door  of  said  house.) 

Don't  applaud  that  yet.  That  law  unfortunately  is  not 
operative  in  New  York  City.  An  attempt  made  to  enforce  it 
was  met  by  all  the  legal  talent  at  the  command  of  the  telegraph 
companies  and  Western  Union.  It  was  taken  into  the  supreme 
court  and  that  court  decided  against  its  enforcement.  It  was 
decided  that  it  was  a  civil  contract,  that  parents  were  the  ones 
to  be  punished,  that  the  district  companies  could  not  be  held 
amenable.  I  think  we  will  have  to  devise  some  other  means  of 
getting  at  this  question.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one  and 
of  very  serious  consequence  to  the  morals  of  the  young.  It 
ought  to  be  controlled,  but  how  to  do  it,  I  will  confess  in  my 
experience  of  many  years  in  which  I  have  studied  the  question 
closely,  I  have  failed  to  find  the  way. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  City  to  control  it  under 
Section  279  of  the  penal  code  of  the  state,  which  I  assisted  in 
drawing  and  thought  would  cover  this.  That,  in  part,  is  this  : 
**who  wilfully  causes  or  permits  such  child  to  engage  in  such 
occupation  ♦  *  *  health  or  morals  impaired  ♦  *  ♦ 
guilty  of  misdemeanor."  That  I  carried  to  the  supreme  court 
and  met  with  defeat  upon  the  ground  that  it  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  right  and  civil  contract ;  that  the  parents  must  be 
held  responsible.  These  boys  don't  have  to  go,  the  parents 
don't  have  to  compel  them  to  be  employed  by  telegraph  com- 
panies. That  same  question  arose  in  the  employment  of  cash 
girls.  We  were  unsuccessful.  The  interests  you  fight  are 
tremendous  and  the  money  back  of  them  is  beyond  limit. 
Whether  we  can  overcome  it  is  a  great  question.  The 
agitation  has  done  this  much  in  New  York  that  they  are  now 
stipulating,  generally,  that  the  boys  shall  be  sixteen  years  old, 
not  under  sixteen,  to  get  away  from  the  Society's  jurisdiction, 
and  are  now  provided  with  different  clothing.     But  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  we  have  not  accomplished  anything  in  the  direction 
our  friend  from  Cincinnati  indicates. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  will  answer  the  last  remark  by  saying  that 
overcoats  do  not  take  the  place  of  morals.  It  is  well  known 
that  New  York  corporations  are  able  to  control  judicial  action. 
I  am  confident  that  they  cannot  control  it  in  Ohio.  You  can 
see  by  the  names  of  men  in  Cincinnati,  we  are  going  to  have 
strong  backing  ;  and  I  feel  that  if  we  have  a  section  in  the 
statutes  of  two  articles,  one  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the 
owners,  managers,  etc.,  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  permit 
boys  to  be  sent  to  such  houses,  and  another  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  the  parent  or  guardian  to  hire  out  or  loan  in  any 
form  or  manner  a  child  under  a  certain  age  for  such  purposes, 
we  will  have  a  safe  law.  We  have  such  a  law  regarding  trapeze 
performances,  etc.,  and  that  holds. 

Mr.  Jenkins :  I  hope  there  will  be  a  resolution  adopted 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  convention  as  against  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  in  the  occupation  mentioned,  and  further  approv- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.  But  a  word  in 
regard  to  endorsements : 

I  would  not  regard  those  endorsements  as  amounting  to  a 
great  deal.  In  New  York  City,  the  Society  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  every  supreme  judge  and  of  nearly  every  assemblyman 
in  New  York  ;  but  what  did  they  do  when  the  question  came 
before  them  ?     They  decided  against  it. 

Mrs.  Totten  :  Did  the  companies  object  to  a  law  allowing 
the  boys  to  deliver  the  messages  at  the  doors  of  such  places,  not 
allowing  them  to  enter  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  They  did  object,  though  it  was  passed  that 
way,  but  it  was  not  enforced  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 

Mr.  Brown  :  It  seems  to  me  one  point  has  been  over- 
looked which  will  probably  obviate  the  difficulty  Mr.  Jenkins 
found  in  New  York.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  messenger 
company  that  wants  its  boys  to  tarry  at  any  place  ;  they  want 
them  to  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  Suppose,  now,  a 
boy  is  disposed  to  go  beyond  instructions,  and  there  is  the 
danger.  Let  our  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  draft  his  bill  so  that  it 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  boy  to  go  into  that  kind  of 
place  for  that  or  any  other  purpose  ;  then  if  he  does,  have  him 
arrested  and  tried  and  sent  to  a  reformatory  if  necessary. 
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The  President :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr. 
Hubbard,  if  Mr.  Brown  will  permit,  to  repeat  a  statement  which 
he  made  to  me  this  noon  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  horses 
on  the  race  tracks. 

Mr.  Hubbard  :  I  want  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
cruel  practice  which  I  discovered  about  two  years  ago  and 
which  I  presume  is  new  to  most  of  you.  It  is  known  as  "chain- 
ing horses,'*  and  is  practiced  on  the  race  tracks  by  certain 
drivers,  usually  on  worn-out  horses.  The  horse  is  taken  into  a 
box  st^ill,  just  before  the  race,  its  head  covered,  and  it  is  beaten 
with  a  chain  until  nearly  frantic.  Then  the  horse  is  taken  out 
on  the  track  and  the  driver  carries  with  him  a  short  chain,  and 
the  horse,  when  he  hears  it,  remembering  the  treatment  he  has 
had,  tries  to  escape.  It  is  not  practiced  by  the  better  class  of 
horsemen,  but  by  a  number  of  horsemen  in  smaller  towns.  The 
matter  ought  to  be  brought  before  all  the  societies  in  the  coun- 
try, because  the  horses  are  moved  from  one  state  to  another  and 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Mr.  Whitehead  stated  that  this  was  an  old  practice  and 
formerly  much  used  by  stage  drivers. 

The  President :  I  know  I  trespassed  in  presenting  this 
matter  ;  but  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  and  I  thought  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  societies. 

Mrs.  Totten,  of  Washington,  has  a  short  paper  which  she 
wishes  to  present  to  the  Convention  and  as  Mr.  Brown  has 
kindly  yielded  the  moment  to  her,  we  will  hear  it  now. 

Mrs.  Totten  then  read  her  paper,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary  : 

KDUCATION    OK    PUBIJC    OPINION. 

The  great  work  of  the  American  Humane  Association  is  the  education 
of  public  opinion — to  stand  everywhere  for  the  humane  sentiment,  and 
endeavor  everywhere  to  raise  the  common  level  of  belief  and  practice  in 
that  regard.  Much  of  this  could  be  done  by  educatinj^  the  children,  as  is 
now  sought  to  be  done  through  Bands  of  Mercy,  etc..  if  it  could  stay 
done.  But  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  larj^e  number  of  these  children, 
after  having  taught  them  the  virtue  of  kindness  to  all  living  things  and 
the  vice  of  cruelty,  when  they  go  to  college  and  get  into  the  physiology 
classes,  they  are  taught  the  exact  opposite.  What  if  the  student  learn 
there  that  the  sufferings  of  an  animal  are  of  no  consequence  if  they  can 
serve  to  make  his  studies  more  interesting?  What  if  he  does  find  his 
studies  more  interesting  for  those  sufferings  !     Isn't  that  the  pity  of  it? 
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This  is  coming  to  pass  in  colleges  both  for  young  men  and  young 
women.  And  for  those  who  go  on  into  the  medical  schools  things  are 
still  worse.  That  familiarity  with  such  work  hardens  the  hearts  of  our 
rising  young  physicians  and  is  unfitting  them  for  attendance  ujwn  the 
sick,  I  believe  to  be  beyond  all  controversy. 

Let  this  be  illustrated  by  the  blood-curdling  revelations  that  come  to 
us  when  the  veil  is  occasionally  lifted  and  we  are  shown  what  often  goes 
on  in  the  hospital  treatment  of  the  sick  poor !  Those  of  you  who  desire 
evidence  of  this  can  find  it  in  a  recent  publication  by  this  Association 
entitled,  "Human  Vivisection." 

Now  these  practices  and  this  poison  are  creeping  everywhere,  and  if 
we  are  not  going  back  to  barbarism,  it  is  time  to  do  something. 

Will  not  you  who  cannot  bring  yourselves  to  know  these  things  at 
first  hand  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  on  my  honor,  that  the  things 
physiologists  confess  to  in  their  reports  before  scientific  societies  are  such 
as  ought  to  make  them  infamous — that  if  you  will  set  yourselves  to 
imagine  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  barbarity  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts, 
you  cannot  be  original,  for  the  physiologist  has  been  there  before  you. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  mind  can  imagine  in  the  way  of  cruelty  that 
has  not  been  imagined  and  inflicted  by  men  emulous  of  distinction,  who 
wish  to  be  known  as  having  conducted  some  **  research"  that  no  one  has 
attempted  before. 

Well,  the  Humane  Societies  are  everywhere  as  teachers  and  guides. 
They  are  the  one  great  hope  for  antidoting  this  evil  which  is  now  a  more 
serious  menace  to  our  civilization  than  any  other  form  of  cruelty. 

The  bill  we  have  been  trying  to  get  passed  in  Congress  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  these  evils  has  been  blocked  by  influence  in  the  states  where 
Congressmen  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  designed  to  do  away 
with  all  researcli  and  will  stop  the  progress  of  medical  science.  This  is 
false.  It  is  a  bill  that  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  know  what  it 
is.  It  is  a  very  popular  bill.  Cannot  the  Humane  Societies  everywhere 
be  induced  to  help  us  by  getting  its  nature  understood  and  influencing 
their  Congressmen  ?  vSuch  bills  as  ours  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
legislature  of  every  state,  and  these  evils,  now  hidden  behind  the 
jealously  guarded  doors  of  physiological  laboratories  and  concealed  by 
the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  pauper  patients,  ventilated. 

Mr.  Jos.  P.  Byers,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Charitie.s,  addressed  the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  "The 
State  and  its  Neglected  Children,"  the  essential  points  of  which 
are  included  in  the  following  conden.sation  of  the  .same  : 

THi:    STATIC    AND     ITS    NIXVI.ICCTICD   CHILDRICN. 

The  subject  was  one  which  suggested  itself  as  the  point  at  which  the 
work  of  the  Humane  Society  is  brouglit  into  the  clo:;est  relation  with  the 
work  of  the  Boar.l  of  ,State  Charities,  and  dee])ly  concerns  every  institu- 
tion, association,  individual,  and  so  society  ilself.  to  a  more  profound 
degree  than  any  other  subject  treated  in  the  programme. 
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To  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question 
that  the  foundation  of  all  social  reform,  particularly  in  the  matters  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  must  be  laid  in  the  care  of  children. 

The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  is  composed  of  six  men,  equally 
divided  as  to  politics,  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  each,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  terms  of  office  of  two  members  expiring  each 
year.  It  has  a  supervisory  and  advisory  control  of  the  whole  system  of 
charities  and  corrections  in  the  state,  including  not  only  the  seventeen 
large  state  institutions,  but  those  of  the  counties  and  cities  as  well, 
infirmaries,  children's  homes,  jails,  workhouses,  municipal  prisons  and 
lockups.  With  all  of  these  institutions  and  their  inmates  the  Board  is 
more  or  less  familiar  through  personal  visitations  of  its  secretary  and  in 
case  of  the  state  institutions  through  their  own  visits  as  well.  The 
Board  is  required  to  suggest  to  the  legislature  such  new  laws,  or  modifi- 
cations of  old  ones,  as  will  render  more  efficient  the  care  of  the  depend- 
ent and  wayward  classes.  Regular,  and  when  necessary,  special  reports 
from  all  of  such  institutions  may  be  required.  With  this  acquaintance  of 
institutions  wherein  children  are  cared  for,  I  shall  venture  to  ask  and 
attehipt  to  answer  the  following  questions  :  Who  are  the  children  of  the 
State  ?  Where  are  they  ?  How  are  they  neglected  ?  What  are  the  results 
of  this  neglect  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  in  its  broad  sense  comprises  too 
much  for  present  discussion;  in  its  restricted  meaning  it  includes  every 
child  whose  parents  or  guardian  have  shown  themselves  unwilling  or 
unable  to  give  it  at  least  an  opportunity  for  knowing  good  from  evil, 
whose  immorality,  by  practice  or  precept,  is  so  pronounced  as  wholly  to 
influence  it  to  choose  the  evil.  The  first  step  in  caring  for  these  children 
is  their  separation  from  vicious  examples  and  surroundings,  the  purpose 
being  two-fold  :  first,  the  removal  of  the  child  into  an  atmosphere  where 
right  ideas  may  have  the  possibility  of  formation  and  growth;  second, 
that  the  delinquent  parents  may  be  dealt  with  with  less  embarrassment, 
the  natural  affection  for  their  children  often  stimulating  them  to  !)etter 
life  with  a  purpose  of  regaining  their  children.  Two  other  classes  make 
up  the  number  classified  as  children  of  the  state :  those  left  without  a 
natural  protector,  and  those  who  having  reached  an  age  where  the  law 
judges  them  in  part  responsible  for  their  own  acts  come  into  conflict  with 
it.  The  state  has  assumed  overall  of  these  children  a  direct  guardian- 
ship, and  just  so  far  as  she  has  dared  to  step  in  between  the  children  and 
their  natural  protectors,  by  so  nmch  she  is  morally  bound  to  sup])ly  all 
of  those  things  whose  absence  in  the  education  of  the  child  predestines  it 
for  evil. 

Where  are  they  ?  The  delinquent  class  is  in  our  industrial  schools 
and  juvenile  reformatories.  The  second  class  we  find  largely  in  our 
children's  homes  and  in  the  care  of  children's  societies.  The  children  of 
grossly  incompetent  parents — where  are  they?  Vou  can  answer  the 
question  as  well  as  I;  your  agents,  possibly,  l)etter  than  either  of  us. 
They  know  them,  see  them  as  they  are,  know  where  they  live  and  some- 
thing as  to  how  they  live.     It  seems  to  me  that  your  largest  opportunities 
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for  doing  good  are  not  in  the  domain  of  the  brute  creation  but  in  that 
broader  domain  of  our  human  kind;  and  as  your  energies  on  the  one 
hand  must  constantly  be  more  and  more  restricted,  on  the  other  you  may 
find  a  constantly  widening  outlet,  through  which  your  efforts  shall  affect 
all  time  and  eternity.  It  is  something  of  a  reflection  on  our  humanity 
and  judgment  that  we  have  largely  to  the  present  time  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  the  brute  and  given  comparatively 
so  little  of  our  effort  to  the  protection  of  children.  How  many  of  us»  even 
now,  will  devote  more  time,  expend  more  nervous  energy,  think  faster 
and  talk  louder  at  the  sight  of  an  abused  brute,  than  we  would  at  the  sight 
of  a  poor  little  beggar  of  a  child  carrying  its  greasy  basket  and  dirty  face 
along  the  street  under  our  very  nose ! 

How  are  the}-  neglected  ?  The  results.  The  delinquent  class  averages 
probably  about  twelve  years  when  the  state  assumes  their  care.  These 
children  have  had  a  bad  start,  habits  have  already  been  formed  leading 
to  trouble.  The  state  proposes  to  rectify  all  this  so  far  as  can  be  and  for 
nearly  two  years  honestly  and  faithfully  endeavors  to  destroy  bad  habits 
and  build  up  good  ones.  She  sends  them  to  school,  makes  a  pretense 
of  teaching  them  a  trade,  gives  moral  instruction — all  for  nearly  two 
years  vfith  children  who  for  the  most  part  have  ingrained  in  them  from 
infancy  undesirable  traits  and  habits;  then  sends  them  back,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  the  places  of  their  origin,  where  nothing  has  been  done  to 
purify  the  home,  to  render  safe  their  return  to  it.  The  home  life  which 
made  state  care  necessary  is  as  much  in  need  of  state  supervision  and 
regulation  as  the  product  of  such  life.  It  seems  to  me  but  a  plain  duty 
that  the  state  should  begin  at  both  ends  and  work  toward  the  middle. 

As  to  the  homeless  and  neglected  child,  the  tendency  is  too  strong 
toward  continued  institutional  life,  while  experience  demonstrates  that  a 
judicious  and  sj'stematic  effort  to  place  these  children  in  family  homes  is 
crowned  with  a  good  measure  of  success.  There  are  occasionally  cases 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Humane  Society  where  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  children  will  stimulate  the  parents  to  better  efforts,  and  I 
advocate  a  change  in  our  state  laws  to  enable  officials  of  our  homes  to 
receive  such  children  on  probation  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months, 
rarely  as  long  as  twelve  months,  the  children  to  be  held  for  return  to  the 
parents  when  they,  the  parents,  have  given  evidence  of  a  desire  and 
ability  to  do  well  by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  probationary  period,  if  no 
such  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  child   should  be  placed   in  a  family 

home. 

The  final  field  of  neglect  by  the  state  is  its  failure  to  provide  for  the 
crippled  and  deformed  children.  There  is  no  place  for  them,  outside  the 
county  poorhouses,  and  we  may  well  hang  our  heads  in  shame  until  this 
neglect  of  the  state  is  recognized  and  overcome. 

The  remedy  :  Noting  the  fact  that  ^/le  State  has  been  much  in 
evidence  throughout  this  paper,  may  I  say  in  answer  to  the  question 
"Who  is  the  State  ?"  that  we  are  the  State.  You  and  I  in  our  individual 
capacity  make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  called  the  State  ;  its  neglect  is  our 
neglect,  its  duty  our  duty  !     Let  us  think  of  it  as  a  huge  machine,  one  of 
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whose  essential  parts  we  individually  are,  and  that  the  perfect  action  of 
the  whole  must  depend  upon  the  harmonious  and  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  parts.  This  is  the  ideal  we  seek  and  for  which  we  must  continu- 
ally strive. 

Mr.  Brady,  of  Columbus,  read  a  greatly  appreciated  paper 
on  ** Humane  Education  and  Nature  Studies  in  Public  Schools," 
from  which  we  select  a  few  paragraphs  : 

HUMANK   EDUCATION   AND   NATURE   STUDIES   IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

**Among  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  time  that  augur  the  certain 
coming  of  better  days  is  the  increasing  interest  in  nature  studies  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  part  of  the  leading  instructors  of  our  country. 
Associated  with  these  methods  is  a  growing  demand  that  humane 
methods,  or  no  methods,  shall  be  employed  in  such  instruction."  ♦  •  ♦ 
"Barbarious  cruelties  should  never  be  digrnified  by  the  title  of  nature 
studies.  Away  with  the  dissecting  knife,  cast  out  all  appliances  of  the 
vivisection ist  from  the  schoolroom  and  admit  the  gracious  presence  of 
Mercy,  who,  raising  her  voice,  calls  the  little  ones  together  and  requests 
them  all  to  sign  the  simple  pledge — of  kindly  treatment  to  all  living 
creatures."     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"What  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have  watched  this 
humane  teaching?  Children  taught  kindness  to  animals  only,  become 
not  only  kind  to  animals,  but  also  more  kind  to  one  another.  In  France 
so  much  value  has  been  attached  to  this  kind  of  instruction  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Paris  has  ordered  publications  teaching  it  to  be 
circulated  in  the  schools,  and  large  numbers  of  societies  have  been 
formed  of  youth  and  children  not  to  dissect,  but  to  protect,  the  lower 
animals  from  cruelty."     ♦     •     • 

"The  wisest  and  best  people  that  have  ever  lived  at  any  period  drew 
their  inspiration  and  sublimest  thoughts  from  nature.  Listen  to  the 
great  Hebrew  Poet  exclaiming,  *The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handiwork — day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.'  What  a  storehouse 
of  nature  is  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  !  How  it  abounds  with  refer- 
ence to  all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  the  smiling  valley,  the  towering  mountains,  the 
rippling  brook  and  the  roaring  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  the  young  lions  that  roar,  and  the  bleating  lamb,  these,  all  of  them, 
are  used  as  figures  and  each  yields  its  share  of  instruction."     «     «     ♦ 

"Listen  to  the  wise  man  speaking  of  the  ant,  'Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.'  The  direction  is,  consider  her 
ways,  or  study  her  ways — not  pierce  her  body  with  a  pin  or  fix  it  to  a 
frame  and  call  yourself  a  naturalist.  No,  not  that,  consider  her  ways — 
see  the  toiler,  the  bread  winner,  the  burden  bearer,  the  creature  of  indus- 
try— ^behold  its  storehouse  in  which  provisions  are  laid  away  for  the 
dark  day  that  draweth  near,  see  the  care  for  the  home  and  family,  the 
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protection  of  the  younj^,  the  feelings  of  love  and  tenderness  displayed, 
the  heroism,  fortitude  and  courage  exhibited.  Behold  these'  things,  as 
in  a  sympathetic  mood  you  study  !  These  things  are  not  learned  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  examining  the  dead  body  of  the  ant,  but  by 
observing  the  busy,  active  creature.  Consider  her  ways  and  be 
wise !  "     ♦     ♦     * 

"Such  study  of  nature  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Humane  Associa- 
tion, (io  forth,  ye  teachers,  with  the  children,  let  them  study  the  flowers 
of  the  fields  and  their  beautiful  garments,  wander  in  the  shady  groves 
and  woods  and  tell  the  children  why  the  flowers  seek  shade,  why  the 
tender  creeping  vines  cluster  about  the  spreading  branches  of  the  sturdy 
oak.  Point  out  that  even  the  trees  of  the  forest  can  teach  man  that  the 
strong  should  protect  the  weak  and  that  the  same  natural  law  controls 
the  Ileal  t  of  man  as  directs  the  heart  of  an  oak.  Then  there  would  be  no 
monopolist  to  crush  the  weak  but  the  helping  hand  would  succor  the 
intirm  and  the  unfortunate.  Bid  them  know  the  trees  by  name  and  to 
care  for  the  plants  that  bloom  ;  instruct  these  little  ones  to  listen  to  the 
song  birds,  the  glorious  feathered  friends,  teach  them  their  names,  how 
they  construct  their  nests,  the  meaning  of  their  songs,  point  out  the 
gay  plumage  of  some  and  the  sober  dress  of  others  and  explain  the 
reason  for  such  contrasts,  make  them  familiar  with  their  habits,  their 
home  life,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  enemies  and  friends,  show  their 
love  and  kindness,  their  willingness  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
who  love  them.  Did  nature  furnish  no  other  instructors  but  the  birds, 
what  a  multitude  of  helpful  friends  they  are  to  us !  How  cruel  to 
destroy  them,  what  wanton  savagery  to  kill  them  in  order  to  furnish 
millinery  adornment  for  thoughtless  heads  ! 

Then  turn  their  young  minds  to  that  multitude  of  instructors,  the 
insect  world.  The  song  of  the  bee — what  an  industrious  fellow  in  his 
jacket  of  yellow  !  So  with  the  earthworm,  the  various  tribes  all  speak — 
and  their  messages  are  of  wisdom  and  of  love. 

The  great  book  of  nature  invites  us  to  come  and  turn  its  page.=*  and 
read  line  upon  line,  each  so  helpful  to  the  soul  that  seeks  for  more 
liKht. 

The  starry  heavens  invite  our  thought,  the  earth  below  and  all 
things  thereon  and  the  waters  uikUt  the  earth.  Here  is  material  for 
every  one.  This  great  school  is  open  to  all  alike.  No  favored  few,  the 
invitation  is  come  unto  me  and  I  will  do  you  good.  Nature,  thou  mother 
of  us  all,  how  ample  is  thy  storehouse,  what  wondrous  and  bountiful 
provision  hast  thou  made  for  the  illuniinalion  of  our  mind  and  the 
ennobling  of  our  hearts  !  While  we  may  have  stood  idly  by  with  deaf 
ear  and  closed  eye.  we  would  now  in  these  later  days  come  unto  thee 
with  our  little  ones,  assured  that  in  proportion  as  we  luring  these  our 
children  in  close  and  living  touch  with  thee,  so  shall  we  bless  their  lives 
and  bequeath  to  them  a  richer  legacy  than  silver  and  gold.  The  most 
natural  study  is  nature  study.  Nature  studies  and  humane  method  i 
will  prove  the  greatest  liel]>  to  the  present  and  future  generations." 
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Mr.  Brown  led  the  discussion  of  the  question  : 

WII^Iv  THE  WORK  OF  HUMANE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  BE  BEvST 
PROMOTED  BY  INDP:PENDENT  LOCAL  SOCIETIES  ORGANIZED  IN  COl'N- 
TIES,  TOWNS  And  CITIES,  OR  BY  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ONE  STATE 
SOCIETY  WITH  POWER  TO  ESTABLISH  BRANCHES  AND  APPOINT  AGENTS 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE,  EACH  BRANCH  OR  AGENT 
ACTING  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  AND  WITH  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THF: 
PARENT  SOCIETV? 

He  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  that  this  discussion  should 
apply  to  states  where  the  work  is  now  being  undertaken.  In 
Ohio  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  state  society  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  organized  under  a  special  law  of  the  state  authoriz- 
ing it  to  appoint  agents.  There  is  also  another  law  authorizing 
the  organization  of  independent  societies  in  different  counties. 
Any  change  in  Ohio  could  only  be  brought  about  by  consulta- 
tion and  agreement  betv\een  the  forces  now  at  work.  In  many 
other  states  the  situation  is  the  same.  The  question,  the  speaker 
said,  is  what  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  organizing  for  work 
in  the  new  and  unoccupied  territory.  For  the  purpose  of 
enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  the  two  systems  of  organization, 
Mr.  Brown  read  two  extracts,  one  from  the  "  Child's  Guard- 
ian," the  organ  of  the  English  Society,  organized  under  one 
parent  society  with  agents  and  branches  all  over  England: 

During  the  last  recorded  month  the  Society  had  under  inquiry  in 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  2,736  complaints  of  cruelty,  of  which  2,359 
were  dealt  with  and  377  are  pending.  The  cases  found  true  were  2,174. 
The  welfare  of  5,803  children  was  affected,  and  there  were  2,876  offenders. 
35  years  of  imprisonment  and  ^58  in  fines  were  inflicted.  1,407  children 
were  known  to  be  insured  for  a  total  of  ^7,440.  20  of  the  children  died. 
The  Society's  Inspector  made  6,580  supervision  visits. 

The  second  extract  was  in  relation  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society,  organized  with  one  principal  office  and  branches 
throughout  the  state : 

At  the  September  monthly  mectinj^  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Humane  Education  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  President  Aiij^ell 
reported  that  the  Society's  officers  durinj^  the  past  month  had  attended  to 
2,272  cases,  taken  118  horses  from  work  and  mercifully  killed  131  horses 
and  other  animals. 

The  Bands  of  Mercy  have  now  increased  to  the  number  of  38, 3(^. 
Over  a  hundred  new  Bands  had  recently  been  formed  in  San  Francisco, 
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aud  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  Venezuela  Republic,  one  thousand 
copies  of  our  Spanish  edition  of  '*  Black  Beauty  "  were  to  be  sent  to  and 
distributed  in  the  schools  of  Caracas;  also  that  by  recent  letter  from 
Lucknow,  India,  he  was  notified  that  measures  were  being  taken  to  form 
a  large  number  of  these  Bands  in  India. 

Investigation  conducted  by  the  speaker,  in  Ohio,  showed 
that  the  Ohio  Society  has  fourteen  agents  and  eleven  independent 
societies  ;  in  its  time  the  Ohio  Society  has  occupied  pretty  much 
all  the  counties  of  the  state ;  but  now  there  are  but  fourteen 
agents,  eleven  independent  societies,  while  there  are  sixty-two 
counties  without  representation  in  this  work  at  all.  Even  Dayton 
is  without  a  humane  society.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the 
Ohio  Society,  but  with  the  system.  When  an  agent  is  appointed 
from  the  parent  society,  the  people  in  the  locality  where  he  acts 
think  the  society  is  back  of  him  and  that  it  is  strong ;  if  the 
appointee  is  a  good  man,  independent  and  fearless,  it  works  all 
right;  otherwise,  the  work  of  the  society  is  disturbed  and 
weakened.  But  if  a  dozen  or  twenty  women  and  men  band 
together  in  a  community  to  enforce  the  laws  and  look  after 
suffering  children  and  animals,  their  friends  are  interested  in  it 
and  support  it,  and  it  will  soon  grow  able  to  stand  on  its  feet 
and  move  forward.  The  question  is  as  to  what  policy  to  adopt 
in  new  territory  if  it  is  decided  to  go  forward  and  take  up  the 
new  work. 

Mr.  Brown  further  discussed  the  subject  of  the  alarming 
increase  of  cases  of  abandonment  of  children  by  their  fathers, 
and  thought  the  matter  should  have  serious  consideration  and 
early  action. 

As  the  hour  for  adjournment  had  arrived,  further  discussion 
on  this  topic  was  postponed  until  Thursday. 

EVENING. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens  of  Columbus  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Human 
into  the  Humane."  The  publication  and  distribution  of  this 
valuable  paper  was  authorized,  a  generous  friend  providing 
the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose. 
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THIRD   DAY,  OCTOBER  26th. 


MORNING. 

In  Opening  the  Convention,  the  President  stated  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  express 
to  the  Association  his  sincere  regret  that  he  had  been  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  city  upon  the  opening  day,  having 
returned  only  last  evening,  to  be  again  called  away  this  morn- 
ing, making  it  impossible  for  him  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  the  Convention  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

I  am  delighted,  however,  to  find  that  our  friend,  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  is  with  us  and 
will  take  occasion  to  talk  to  us  for  a  few  minlites  sometime 
during  the  morning  session.  We  shall  all  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  him. 

It  has  been  customary,  notwithstanding  the  programme,  for 
us  to  finish  our  third  day's  work  in  the  forenoon ;  and  if 
you  will  kindly  help  to  expedite  matters  I  think  we  can  do  it 
this  morning.  Of  course,  we  shall  curtail  nothing  of  any 
consequence. 

Our  secretary  has  in  his  hands  letters  of  regret  from  many 
of  our  friends  who  were  not  able  to  attend  this  meeting. 

LETTERS   OF  REGRET. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  many  deeply  interested 
in  the  Association,  among  them  were  the  following  :  Mr.  Geo. 
T.  Angell,  Boston ;  Mr.  Richard  F.  Reed,  Natchez  ;  Miss 
Georgiana  Kendall,  New  York  ;  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman, 
Albany  ;  Miss  S.  K.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  A.  S.  Pratt,  Washington;  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Eddy,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Olney,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Thurber, 
Providence  ;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Fay,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  Myles  Standish, 
New  York  ;  the  Hon.  Geo.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  Asthaltre, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee.  Others  during 
the  correspondence  of  the  few  months  preceding  the  Convention 
expressed  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present. 

On  Mr.  Brady's  suggestion  Master  William  Keppler,  a 
young  lad  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
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and  work  of  Bands  of  Mercy  in  Columbus,  read  an  interesting 
report  of  the  North  Columbus  Bands  organized  by  him,  which 
evidenced  what  effective  work  in  this  line  even  school  children 
may  do  when  banded  together  in  this  way.  His  report  was 
received  with  much  interest  and  applause. 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  delegate  from  the  Columbus  Society, 
spoke  also  of  work  in  this  line  being  carried  on  by  a  small 
organization  of  children  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 

The  President :  One  of  the  most  impressive  things  to  me 
in  Columbus,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  our  Chicago  delega- 
tion in  that  respect,  is  the  exhibition  of  squirrels  you  have  in 
your  public  square.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  forgive  a  man 
or  boy  who  would  shoot  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Canton  Society,  reported 
most  excellent  work  as  being  done  by  that  organization.  Mr. 
Fraser  has  given  years  of  faithful  service,  without  pay,  to  the 
cause  in  his  city. 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  he  had  just  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Asylum  informing 
him  that  there  existed  at  the  institution  several  bands  of  mercy 
among  the  students,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  some  of  the  visit- 
ors in  attendance  at  the  Convention  would  call  and  talk  a  little 
while  to  the  scholars  there. 

Mr.  Brown  was  then  called  upon  to  conclude  his  discussion 
of  Wednesday,  which  he  did  by  presenting  a  resolution  which 
he  announced  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  which  he  read  as  follows : 

Whkrkas,  It  appears  by  reports  made  to  this  Association  by  con- 
stituent societies,  for  the  year  ending  October  i,  1899,  that  23,993  complaints 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  98.916  complaints  of  cruelty  to  animals  were 
investigated,  and 

Whkrkas,  These  reports  represent  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  substantially  two-thirds  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  remain  unorganized  so  far  as  Humane 
Societies  are  concerned,  and  a  vast  amount  of  needless  suffering  to 
children  and  animals  must  exist  in  such  unorganized  territory;  and 

Whkrkas,  The  interests  of  humanity,  commerce  and  the  general 
welfare  all  unite  in  the  suppression  of  such  cruelty ;  and 

Whkrkas.  It  is  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  for  which  this 
Association  was  organized  that  it  enter  upon  any  special  work  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  humanity,  when  it  can  do  so  without  over- 
burdening its  already  depleted  treasury;  therefore. 
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Resolved^  That  we  hereby  appoint  a  committee  of  six  to  consist  of 
W.  A.  Fuller,  John  T.  Dale,  Sidney  R.  Tabor,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Julius 
F.  Stone,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Bruton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  consider  and  adopt 
measures  and  plans  for  the  immediate  organization  of  Humane  Societies 
in  all  unoccupied  parts  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  organiza- 
tions, it  being  understood  that  any  organization  in  any  state  occupied  in 
part  by  a  state  society  must  be  made  with  the  consent  of  such  state 
society. 

*  Resolved^  That  said  committee  have  full  power  in  respect  to  said 
organizations,  that  they  be  authorized  to  solicit  funds  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  all  humane  people  be  requested  to  aid  them  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions. 

This  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Toledo,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Butler,  of  Chicago,  was  unanimously  adopted 
after  the  statement  was  made  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Association  to  organize  work  in  states  already  having  a  state 
society  save  with  consent  of  such  state  society.  (The  President 
of  the  Association  was  later  added  to  the  committee  as  its 
chairman  by  action  of  the  committee.) 

In  response  to  a  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Gerry  Prize  Essays  from  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Lefl&ng^ell  stated  that  the  duties  of  that  committee 
had  proved  far  more  onerous  than  had  been  anticipated  and  the 
report  was  not  yet  quite  ready  for  submission.  He  regretted 
this  fact,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  allowed  further  time  in 
which  to  make  said  report,  the  award  to  be  published  in  the 
press  of  the  country  when  made.  The  following  is  the  Commit- 
tee's Report,  prepared  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion : 

To  the  President  of  the  American  Humane  Association  : 

Dkar  Sir: — The  Committee  appointed  to  act  as  judges  in  the 
Prize  Essay  Competition  instituted  a  year  ago  through  the  liberality  of 
the  Hon.  Elb ridge  T.  Gerry  have  completed  their  labors,  and  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report : 

Nearly  three  hundred  essays  were  submitted  by  pupils  of  Public 
Schools.  The  determination  of  excellence — and  especially  of  superior 
excellence — has  not  been  an  easy  task.  After  due  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  feel  justified  in  making  their  award  as  follows  : 

First  Prize — A  Gold  Medal  valued  at  J50  to  Arthur  F.  Henssler,  of 
Hasten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Second  Prize — A   Silver   Medal  valued  at  ^^25  to  Rhoda  Amson,  of 
Buffalo  Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — A  Silver  Medal  valued  at  J15  to  Alice  Carey  Cousins,  of 
No.  713,  Esplanaid  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Of  the  large  number  of  essays  which  seem  to  the  Committee  worthy 
of  special  mention,  space  permits  us  to  refer  only  to  the  following  : 

Mabel  L.  Rulison,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Carrie  L.  Miller.  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
V.  Ernest  Field,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  William  Hasselbrock,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Jennie  M.  Lovett,  Danville,  Penn.,  Wni.  Albert  Haberstro,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Freda  S.  Shafer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ella  B.  McCulloch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Evelyn  Hymel,  Algiers,  Louisiana,  Adele  Conway,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Al,BKRT  LKFFINGWKLL, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  requested  to  read  the  paper  which  he  had 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  child  life  insurance,  which  proved  to 
be  a  highly  instructive  one. 

The  President :  No  doubt  the  revelations  in  this  paper  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  are  surprising  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Jenkins  offers  some  additional  facts  relative  to  the  same 
subject  in  Great  Britain,  and  presents  for  adoption  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  re-affirms  its  opposition  to  the  insur- 
ing of  the  lives  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years;  that  it  again 
affirms  and  declares  that  such  insurance  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  this 
enlightened  age  and  against  public  policy,  and  that  it  calls  upon  all 
Humane  Societies  to  aid  and  endeavor  to  secure,  wherever  deemed 
practicable,  in  the  various  states,  legislative  acts  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  paper  read  by  the  delegate  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Brady  stated  that  he  was  an  old  life  insurance  man  but 
was  always  and  is  today  unalterably  opposed  to  the  insurance 
of  little  children  and  could  not  be  induced  to  have  anything  to 
do  with   any    company   that  would  write  policies  on  a  child's 

life. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Jenkins'  resolution  be 
adopted,  and  after  some  further  discussion  of  the  subject  hy 
Mrs.  Barber,  Messrs.  Smith,  Jenkins  and  Butler,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  :  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  here  in 
introducing  Ohio  men  to  Ohio  people  :  I  have  the  pleasure  now 
of  introducing  Dr.  Barrows. 
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Dr.  Barrows  :  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything  until  I  have 
made  a  subscription  to  the  work  of  your  noble  Association,  and 
I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  put  me  down  for  one  dollar  for  each 
year  I  have  lived,  and  he  can  guess  how  many  that  is. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Barrows  has  been  printed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend.  It  is  bound  wnth  the  address  by  Dr.  Gladden 
and  is  mailed  with  the  annual  report. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  being  called 
for,  that  committee,  through  Mr.  Dale,  its  Chairman,  reported 
as  follows  : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  Ohio  Humane  Society  is  about  to 
propose  and  present  to  the  legislature  a  bill  to  prevent  messenger  and 
telegraph  companies  from  sending  minor  children  into  houses  of  ill-repute 
to  deliver  messages  and  to  prevent  them  from  entering,  or  to  render  any 
other  service  to  the  inmates  ;  now  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  approves  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  most  heartily  commends  and  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  Bands  of  Mercy  founded  by  George  T.  Angell,  and 
kindred  organizations,  and  welcomes  as  an  aid  and  auxiliary  to  our  cause 
"  Our  Animal  Protective  League,"  founded  by  Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  of 
New  York,  and  wishes  it  success  in  its  humane  efforts. 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  aims,  purposes 
and  work  of  the  American  Humane  Association  be  made  known  to  the 
world  at  the  forthcoming  Exposition  in  Paris ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  our  President,  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall,  be  requested  to 
apply  forthwith  to  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner, for  the  allotment  of  whatever  space  can  be  afforded  for  this 
purpose. 

Whereas,  Reports  of  extreme  cruelty  prevalent  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
reached  this  Association  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  all  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions,  there  wouhl  seem 
to  be  a  tendency  to  cruelty  to  beasts  of  burden  and  other  animals,  wholly 
abhorrent  to  American  civilization  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Humane  Association  in  Convention 
assembled  would  recommend  that  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
regard  to  cruelty  to  animals  be  extended  by  Congress  to  all  the  territory 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  not  under  state  control. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Humane  Association  deeply  regrets  that 
for  many  years  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  been  unable  to  join  us  in  deliberations  upon  subjects  which 
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are  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  all.  We  sincerely  desire  the  benefit  of  their 
experience,  and  we  trust  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  we 
may  welcome  to  our  counsels  delegates  from  the  Society  founded  by 
Henry  Bergh. 

Resolved,  That  the  American' Humane  Association  sincerely  congratu- 
lates its  Vice-President,  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  President  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that,  according 
to  report  of  the  visitor  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  charges 
made  against  his  Society  have  been  so  thoroughly  disproved. 

Whereas,  The  American  Humane  Association  has  received  from  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  a  communication  representing  its  desire 
to  have  the  laws  of  the  Ignited  States  pertaining  to  the  watering  and  feed- 
ing of  animals  in  transit  amended  so  as  to  permit  them  to  go  from  28  to 
40  hours  without  food  or  drink  ;  and 

Whkrkas,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  law  requiring  the  resting 
and  watering  and  feeding  of  cattle  in  transit  at  intervals  of  28  hours, 
constitutes  the  extreme  limits,  beyond  which  is  cruelty;  therefore, 

Resolved,  r.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to 
acknowledge  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, with  assurance  of  our  desire  to  co-operate  in  all  measures  having 
for  their  object  any  improvement  in  the  transportation  of  animals. 

2.  That  inasmuch  as  we  need  more  evidence  on  this  whole  subject, 
the  President  of  this  Association  be  requested,  whenever  funds  for  the 
purpose  are  available,  to  institute  such  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  of 
cattle  transportation  as  shall  tend  to  make  clear  and  beyond  doubt,  the 
questions  in  dispute. 

3.  That  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry',  and  at  any  time,  the 
American  Humane  Association  will  welcome  any  assistance  which  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Railroad  Companies  may  be 
willing  to  extend  to  us. 

4.  That  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  we  should  welcome 
such  amendment  of  the  laws  governing  animal  transportation,  as  w^ould 
make  such  transportation  illegal  except  in  cars  (already  to  some  extent 
in  use)  specially  equipped  for  the  furnishing  of  food  and  water  during 
the  journey. 

Wherkas.  Information  has  come  to  this  Association  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  certain  racing  men  who  have  worn  out  or  second  class  horses 
to  blindfold  their  horses  before  a  race  and  then  beat  them  unmercifully 
with  chains,  so  that  when  the  horses  during  a  race  hear  the  clanking  of 
chains  which  the  drivers  have  with  them,  they  put  forth  their  utmost 
efforts  to  escape,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  practice  known  as  "chaining  horses"  be 
denounced,  and  that  we  urge  our  local  Societies  and  all  mercifully 
minded  people  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  break  up  this  inhuman 
practice. 
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Resolved^  That  this  Association  learns  with  regret  of  the  illness  of 
our  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  C.  Parmelee,  of  Cleveland,  C,  which  has  made  his 
resignation  necessary,  and  that  we  hereby  desire  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  our  Association  for  many  years, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  regain  his  usual  health. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  reiterates  its  pre- 
vious utterances  in  regard  to  the  abuse,  pertaining  to  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  as  carried  on  today. 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Humane  Association  sincerclv  thanks 
the  Columbus  Humane  Society  and  its  President,  Mr.  Julius  F.  Stone, 
and  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  this 
Convention  a  success.  We  offer  also  our  appreciative  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Gill  for  the  pleasant  reception  tendered  to  the  members  of 
this  Association  and  also  to  the  Press  of  Columbus  for  its  favorable 
notices. 

Mr.  Brady  made  a  few  brief  remarks  about  the  work  in 
general  of  the  Ohio  societies,  stating  that  the  care  of  children 
and  animals  was  not  so  distinctly  divided  as  is  the  case  in  some 
other  states,  but  that  one  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  of 
the  other.  He  also  expressed  the  special  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Columbus  Press,  '*our  best  friends,'*  and  to  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Trade  for  the  free  use  of  the  Auditorium 
for  three  days,  with  light,  heat,  etc.     Continuing,  he  said  : 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  presence  here  and  for  your  hearti- 
ness, and  you  also,  Mr.  President,  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  meetings. 

The  President :  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Brady, 
because  I  know  how  deeply  in  his  heart  this  matter  lies. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Sandusky  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Society  there  conducted  its  work,  extending 
the  same  to  both  children  and  animals,  teaching  the  children 
to  love  and  protect  the  animals.  He  thought  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  the  two  branches,  especially  in  small  places. 

Mr.  Jenkins  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  organization,  advo- 
cating the  plan  of  direction  of  the  work  from  a  central  point, 
and  referring  to  the  work  of  Great  Britain  as  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  system.  He  also  spoke  of  the  objects  which 
should  be  sought  in  a  Convention  of  this  kind,  making  a  plea 
for  a  freer  interchange  of  thought  and  experience. 

The  President :  That  point  of  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  information  as  to  methods  of  work  is  of  the  very  highest 
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value.  I  had  intended  saying  something  myself  from  the  expe- 
rience of  our  Illinois  Society,  but  I  will  not  venture  on  it  now. 
I  will  simply  say  this,  that  during  the  past  year  the  Society 
took  up  the  dog  pound.  I  became  poundmaster — my  first 
political  office.  I  am  poundmaster  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  We 
have  taken  charge  of  the  dogs  and  treated  them  as  well  as  we 
could.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  to  ruffle  us.  The  original 
groups  of  dog-catchers  were  a  bad  lot.  We  got  a  man  who  was 
known  as  having  sympathy  with  the  dogs  and  sent  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  learned  all  he  could  about  the  methods  there, 
which  are  very  perfect  and  some  of  which  we  adopted.  Then  I 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  poundmaster.  We  had  to 
employ  new  dog-catchers,  and  they  were  set  upon  at  various 
times,  maltreated,  robbed,  and  threatened  with  shooting  by  the 
former  ones.  We  have  closed  the  pound  for  the  year,  and  we 
had  no  proclamation  issued  for  the  muzzling  of  the  dogs,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  great  good.  We  have  gotten  along  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  except  the  old  dog  catchers  and  two  or 
three  aldermen  to  whom  they  were  attached. 

Now  that  is  w^orth  knowing,  and  no  doubt  many  others 
have  things  worth  knowing  which  it  would  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  hear. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Leonard,  Secretary  Portage  Co.  O.,  Humane 
Society,  inquired  whether  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
vision  of  children  in  the  public  schools  came  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  Association,  and  made  a  statement  of  his  investi- 
gations along  this  line.  He  was  asked  to  send  a  brief  report  of 
his  remarks  to  the  Secretary  to  be  embodied  in  the  minutes.  A 
summary  of  his  written  statement  follows  : 

THK    F(M)R    VISION    AMONCl   CHILHRKN    IN   THK   PrBLiC   SCHOOI^^ 

OF    AMKRTCA. 

The  subject  of  poor  vision  among  scholars  in  our  public  schools  is 
one  that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  considered  by  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  the 
public  schools,  we  nmst  say  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their 
management,  or  there  would  not  be  the  alarming  increase  of  myopia, 
especially  among  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  said 
the  same  defect  of  vision  was  as  common  years  ago  as  now,  but  that  the 
improved  methods  of  examination  have  revealed  these  defects.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are  many  school  children,  whose 
vision  has  become  so  impaired  from  some  cause  that  they  cannot  pursue 
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their  studies  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  Rivalry  among  schools  aud 
competitive  examinations  we  believe  have  had  much  to  do  with  this 
impaired  vision. 

The  common  defect  of  vision  among  school  children  is  called 
myopia,  or  short-sightedness.  In  myopia,  the  eye  is  too  long,  so  much 
so,  that  rays  of  light  instead  of  focussing  upon  the  retina,  fall  below  it, 
making  necessary  the  wearing  of  concave  glasses.  The  reason  why  the 
eye  is  too  long,  is  because  the  long-continued  use  of  it  causes  a  bulging 
in  the  posterior  portion,  which  unsupported  by  muscles,  causes,  in 
technical  language,  a  posteria  staphyloma — the  result  is  an  elongating  of 
the  globe.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  the  eyes  are  weak,  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  myopia  is  produced.  This  condition 
cannot  be  mistaken,  when  shown  by  the  use  of  charts  or  diagrams. 
Myopia  when  once  established  is  very  liable  to  increase,  as  the  eye  ball 
becomes  elongated  its  mavement  becomes  more  difficult  and  the  pressure 
produced  by  the  muscles  during  prolonged  convergance,  tends  still 
further  to  increase  the  myopics.  When  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree, 
one  often  uses  one  eye  for  reading,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  converge. 
Sometimes  the  internal  muscles  act  badly  so  that  convergance  becomes 
painful  and  difficult,  often  passing  on  to  strabismus  divergens.  The 
schools  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  our  works  on  opthamology. 
Germany  suffers  more  than  any  other  country.  One  half  of  its  people 
are  said  to  be  myopic. 

As  student,  teacher,  aud  school  director,  I  have  always  felt  the 
greatest  interest  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  humanity  alone, 
which  has  prompted  me  to  write  this  article.  I  was  led  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  when  first  called  to  correct  the  poor  vision  of  the  children  of 
the  public  schools,  and  my  sympathy  was  at  once  enlisted  when  I  found 
overwork  was  unquestionably  the  reason  why  these  children  were  suffer- 
ing from  myopia,  and  there  has  been  more  regret  expressed  by  oculists 
than  by  any  other  class  of  people,  simply  because  they  know  so  much 
better  than  others  what  is  liable  to  occur  from  this  condition  of  the 
eyes.  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  learn  the  opinion  of  oculists,  who 
are  eminent  in  their  profession,  aud  the  answer  has  been — too  much 
strain  put  upon  the  eyes  of  children  to  enable  them  to  master  their 
lessons. 

One  having  myopia  is  constantly  in  danger  of  becoming  more 
myopic,  as  the  continued  use  of  the  eye  increases  the  convergance. 
How  important  then  that  every  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  this 
defect  of  vision.  It  is  a  mistake  that  myopia  decreases  with  age  if  the 
eye  is  much  used.  The  reasons  are  in  part,  faulty  construction  of  the 
schoolroom,  insufficient  illumination,  seats  too  far  from  desks,  causing  a 
stooping  position,  which  causes  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  ends  in 
congestion. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  students  at  commencement  to  have  a  more 
vigorous  body  and  a  more  perfect  vision  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  even 
if  they  had  a  little  less  learning  and  fewer  educational  accomplishments. 
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Upon  motion,  further  time  was  granted  the  Committee 
appointed  last  year  to  report  on  the  matter  of  the  plucking  of 
live  fowl. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations : 

Dr.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  submitting  the 
report,  said  : 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  in  making  its  report  realize  with 
how  much  regret  the  members  of  the  Association  will  learn  that  our 
honored  President,  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall,  who  has  served  us  during  the 
past  eight  years,  and  out  of  whose  heart,  in  large  measure  this  organiza- 
tion sprang  twenty-three  years  ago,  feels  compelled  to  ask  us  to  release 
him  from  the  duties  of  President. 

Few  men  could  have  brought  to  the  office  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
humane  work,  or  more  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  make  the 
ideal  presiding  officer. 

We  are  sure  that  in  granting  his  request  that  he  be  not  again  nomi- 
nated, we  are  doing  that  which  will  be  felt  by  the  Association  to  be  a 
subject  of  sincere  sorrow. 

He  then  submitted  the  nominations  made  by  the  commit- 
tee.    (For  list  of  officers  nominated  and  elected  see  page  3.) 

Mr.  Mack  :  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  those  named  in  said  report. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  as  instructed,  and  those 
persons  nominated  by  the  Committee  were  declared  duly  elected 
to  the  respective  offices. 

Dr.  Butler  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
upon  motion  put  to  vote  by  him,  and  unanimously  carried  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  President  of  this  Association  ;  which  office  he  has  held  for 
the  last  eight  years,  including  nine  annual  Conventions,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recognizes  most  appreciatively  the 
disinterestedness  and  untiring  service  of  Mr.  Shortall  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  also  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  great  value  of  his 
services  to  this  Association  and  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity  ; 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  tendered  to  Mr. 
Shortall ;    and 

That  the  record  of  this  resolution  be  included  in  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Shortall  :     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  say 
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but  a  word.  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  expression  of  good 
will.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  as  I  understood  it.  I 
have  made  mistakes,  as  we  all  do,  but  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  that  now.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  said  or  done 
anything  as  an  Association  that  we  have  to  regret  or  wish  to 
take  back,  and  that  is  a  great  consolation  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you 
for  your  kindness  and  I  shall  always  have  the  same  feeling 
toward  the  Association  that  I  have  now.  I  shall  be  with  you 
every  year,  the  same  interest  will  continue  with  me,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  in  the  coming  years  you  will  have  the  advantage 
of  newer  thought — one  gets  very  tired,  believe  me,  of  the 
iteration  and  re-iteration  of  the  same  things  year  after  year. 
I  shall  welcome,  with  you,  a  new  President  with  fresh  thought 
and  high  ambition.  I  thank  you  again  very  much  for  your 
kindness. 

Now,  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  step  up  and  take  possession  of 
the  chair.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  new  Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  unap- 
preciative,  in  fact  unfeeling,  if  I  did  not  express  my  gratitude  for 
this  absolutely  unsolicited  compliment  which  you  have  seen  fit 
to  pay  to  me.  To  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  convention 
or  assembly  through  which  all  the  lower  orders  of  life  are  today 
appealing  to  the  better  intelligence  of  the  race  as  against  the 
unnecessary  cruelty  and  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon  them  ; 
a  society  whose  members  have  been  able  to  get  an  appreciative 
glimpse  of  that  current  of  human  life  that  has  been  ordered  to 
manifest  itself  upon  this  sphere,  the  channels  of  which  have 
become  so  much  impeded  and  clogged  by  the  degradation 
of  man,  so  that  in  our  own  State  it  appears  that  over  eleven 
thousand  little  children  have  been  compelled  to  leave  natural 
homes,  deprived  of  the  love  of  mothers  and  fathers,  and  go 
into  homes  provided  by  public  associations  taking  this  work 
upon  themselves,  and  seeking  to  hear  their  voices  and  lift  them 
up,  and  come  to  the  evils  which  lie  back  of  these  transactions — 
to  represent  such  a  society  is  an  honor  to  any  man. 

I  have  derived  much  of  my  appreciation  of  this  work  from 
watching  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  him  who  today  feels  it  his 
duty  to  lay  down  this  part  of  the  burden.     I  have  observed 
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him  for  nine  years,  have  sat  with  him  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  we  have  talked  of  this  problem  together,  and  I 
know  what  is  in  his  heart,  that  it  is  devoted  to  this  work. 

Now,  what  of  the  future  ?  What  do  you  say  ? — What  shall 
I  say  ?  The  work  is  before  us.  A  few  years  ago  we  thought  it 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  it  seems  now  that  the  masses  think 
it  amounts  to  nothing  ;  but  when  we  come  to  investigate  and 
study  we  find  it  increases  with  every  hour  of  thought,  and 
every  day  it  gets  to  be  loftier  and  higher  in  our  own  estimation. 

In  my  own  State,  as  I  said  before,  sixty-two  counties  are 
without  humane  societies  ;  three-fourths  of  the  United  States 
are  unoccupied  by  work  of  this  sort. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  and  see  how  we  can  help  to 
solve  it ;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  stop  these  streams  which 
are  running  in  the  direction  of  these  institutions  of  the  public, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  remedy.  It  seems  to  me  this  Asso- 
ciation ought  to  commence  this  work  of  organization.  In 
England  they  raise  $2500  every  month  for  this  cause,  $300,000 
a  year  for  children  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  animals.  If 
England  can  raise  $300,000,  cannot  we  raise  ten  thousand  a 
year  to  begin  this  work  of  organization  ?  I  call  upon  my  friends 
from  Chicago,  appointed  on  that  committee,  to  see  if  they 
cannot  at  least  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  begin  this  task  this  year.  We  have  the  men  ready 
to  take  up  this  work — all  we  need  is  somebody  to  stand  back  of 
them  to  pay  the  expenses.  Let  us  take  this  work  as  our  work  ; 
don't  let  us  delegate  it  to  somebody  else. 

In  a  few  years  half  of  us  will  have  done  our  part  and  gone  ; 
the  record  will  be  made  ;  the  great  scroll  will  be  written,  and 
whether  you  and  I  will  have  performed  anything  to  make  it 
better  will  appear.  And  as  now  most  of  us  are  on  the  declining 
side  of  life,  it  is  time  for  us  to  think  solemnly  about  this  matter 
and  see  just  exactly  what  we  can  do  in  connection  with  it. 

I  want  during  the  coming  year  to  have  your  cordial  sup- 
port in  everything  the  Association  undertakes.  Let  your  own 
local  work  be  vigilant  and  vigorous  and  let  the  public  under- 
stand that  you  are  in  dreadful  earnest.  So  when  we  come 
together  next  year,  wherever  it  may  be,  we  ma)^  come  with 
fruit  which  we  have  not  this  year  but  to  be  gathered  the  coming 
year ;  and  let  us  everyone  §taud  by  each  other.     Let  each  of 
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US  feel  that  we  belong  to  a  great  Humane  Association  and  that 
we  must  have  a  record  continually  bright  and  shining. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Whitehead  asked,  and  was  given  permission,  to  present 
the  invitation  of  Milwaukee,  through  its  Mayor,  the  Business 
Men's  League,  and  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane 
Society,  to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
that  city.  The  invitations  and  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  be  considered  by 
the  Sub-Executive  Committee  when  it  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  being  concluded,  the 
Association  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb,  of  Columbus,  O.,  official  stenographer. 
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No. 

Date. 

Location. 

Cleveland,  O 

Baltimore,  Md 

Presiijknt. 

Secretary. 

1 
2 

1877 
1878 

Oct. 

9 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

A,  Firth 

A.  Firth 

3 

1879 

Oct. 

8-9-10.... 

ChicaKo,  111 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 

1  E.  L.  Brown 

A.  Firth 

4 

1880 

Nov. 

E.  L.  Brown 

A.  Firth 

5 

1881 

Oct. 

19-20 

Bo.ston,  Mass 

E.  L.  Brown 

A.  Firth 

B 

1882 

Oct. 

11-12 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

E.  L.  Brown 

A.  Firth 

■• 

188:{ 

Dec. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Pittsburg,  Pa 

E.  L.  Brown 

A    Firth 

8 

1884 

Nov. 

19-20 

J.  G.  Shortall 

T.E.Hill 

9 

1885 

Nov. 

18-19.-20.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

G.  E.  Gordon 

T.  E.  Hill 

10 

188A 

Nov. 

17-18-19.. 

Cincinnati.  O 

G.  E.  Gordon 

A.  W.  Landon 

11 

1887 

Oct. 

19-20-21... 

Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

(i.  E.  Gordon 

A.  W.  Landon 

12 

1888 

Oct. 

17-18-19... 

Toronto,  Can 

E.  T.  Gerry 

R.  J.  Wilkin 

13 

1889 

Sept. 

2.V2B-27... 

Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  Burnham 

U 

isao 

Oct. 

22-23-24.. 

Nashville,  Tenn.... 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  Burnham 

15 

1891 

Oct. 

8-9-10 

Denver,  Col 

L.  H.  Eaton 

M.  V.  B.  Davis 

IK 

1892 

Oct. 

2H-27-28... 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

J.  G.  Shortall 

M.  V.  B.  Davis 

17 

1893 

Oct. 

11-12-13... 

Chicago.  Ill 

J.G.  Shortall 

M.  V.  B.  Davis 

18 

1894 

Oct. 

10-11 

Evansville.  Ind.... 

J.  (;.  Shortall 

F.  H.  Rowley 

19 

18il5 

Sept. 

25-28 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

J.  G.  Shortall 

F.  H.  Rowley 

20 

1896 

Sept. 

22-23-24... 

Cleveland,  () 

J.  G.  Shortall 

F.  H,  Rowley 

21 

1897 

Oct. 

14-15-10... 

Nashville.  Tenn 

J.  G.  Shortall 

F.  H.  Rowley 

22 

1898 

Dec. 

14-15-10.. 

Washington,  D.  C 

J.  G.  Shortall 

F.  H.  Rowley 

23 

1899 

Oct. 

24-25-26.. 

Columbus,  O 

J.  M.  Brown 

F.  H.  Rowley 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

AMERICAN    HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 


I. 

This  organization  shall  be  entitled  the  "American  Humane  Associa- 
tion," and  shall  consist  of  nine  delegates  from  each  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty,  or  Humane  Society  in  America,  that  shall  signify  a 
desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provided  such  delegates 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

II. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert 
of  action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and 
also  to  exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local  humane 
societies  throughout  the  land. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  President, 
fifty  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Hy-Laws. 

IV. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  be  determined  at  the  preceding  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  officer  or  agent  or  member  of  this  Association  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  by 
his  acts  or  omissions,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  contrary  to, 
or  in  excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority  as  such  officer,  agent  or  member. 
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VI. 

No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  changed  except 
by  a  vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  President  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Association, 
with  the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  officer ;  and  he  shall  appoint 
annually  six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
constitute  a  Sub-Executive  Committee,  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairmen  of  said 
committees. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  act,  any  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  selected  by  him,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 

The  Secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  office. 

IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and 
payments  in  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  member. 
He  shall  pay  all  bills  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  presentation 
of  proper  orders  on  the  same;  but  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him 
excepting  upon  orders  signed  !)y  the  President  or  acting  President  and 
the  Secretary. 

V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful 
things  pertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Association  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  purposes,  except  that  they  shall  not 
incur  any  debt  beyond  the  funds  in  the  Treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or 
thing  to  render  the  Association  or  any  of  its  members  liable.  Five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  Chairman  or  of  the  President  of  this  Association,  who  shall 
be  eX'Officio  a  member  thereof. 

Said  Committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a  sub-committee 
of  its  members. 
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e  of  which  shall  be  the 


Any  By-Law  nmy  bt  aiiiendtii  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  thereat. 

VIII. 


LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Slates.   Ed.   /87S.) 


Tit.' 

Si;c.  4j86.  No  railraail  Pompany  witliin  the  United  States  whose 
road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  wliieh  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or 
other  animals  are  conveyed  from  one  State  to  aiiotlier.  or  the  owners 
or  masters  of  .steam,  SHilinj,;  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  State  to  another  shall 
conliiie  the  same  in  cars,  boats  or  vessels  of  any  de-icriptioti  for  a  lonjjer 
period   than    twi.'iity-einlit    consecutive    hours,    without    unloading  tht 

hours,  unless  prevented  from  so  unloadiiij;  hy  storm  or  other  accidental 
causes.  In  cslimatiiift  such  confinenient,  the  time  during  which  the 
animals  have  been  conllned  without  siich  rest  on  connecting  roads 
from  which  they  are  received  shall   he  included,  it  being  the  intent  of 
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this  section  to  prohibit  their  continuous  confinement  beyond  the  period 
of  twenty-eight  hours,  except  upon  contingencies  hereinbefore  stated. 

Feeding  and  Watering. 

Skc.  4387.  Animals  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or 
in  case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the  railroad  company  or 
owners  or  masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  person  in  custody  thereof ;  and  such  company, 
owners  or  masters  shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for 
food,  care  and  custody  furnished,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  deten- 
tion of  such  animals. 

Penalty,   Exception. 

Sec.  4388.  Any  company,  owner,  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  for  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  when  animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other 
vessels,  in  which  they  can  and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space  and 
opportunity  to  rest,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded 
shall  not  apply. 

Recovery  of  Penalty. 

Sec.  4389.  The  penalty  created  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where 
the  violation  may  have  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  corporation 
resides  or  carries  on  its  business ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates  to  prosecute  all  viola- 
tions which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

Enforcements  of  Lien. 

Sec.  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  lien  under 
section  forty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  may  enforce  the  same  by 
a  petition  filed  in  the  District  Court  holden  within  the  district  where 
the  food,  care  and  custody  have  been  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custo- 
dian of  the  property  resides ;  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all 
suitable  process  for  the  enforcement  of  such  lien  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
and  to  compel  the  payment  of  all  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  expenses 
of  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM. 


DIRECTORY  OF    HUMANE   SOCIETIES    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AS  PER  REPORTS  RECEIVED. 


Society.  Location.  President.  Secretary, 

P.  C.  to  Animals.  ...Mobile.  Ala Joseph  Patt,  M.D B.  R  Quattlebaum 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Utile  Rock,  Ark O.  S   Dillon.. Rees  P.  Horroc)cs 

Humane Los  Angele.s,  Cal W.  G.  Wederaeyer Miss  R.  M.  Miller 

p.  C.  to  Animals San  Diego.  Cal A   G.  Nason H.  H.  Palmer 

P  C- to  Animals.... San  Francisco.  Cal  ...N.P.Cole C.  B  Holbrook 

P.  C.  to  Children.... San  Franci.sco,  Cal. ...Col.  Chas.  Sonntag W.  R  Pamell 

Humane Sacramento,  Cal Geo.  H.  Smith Isidor  Schad 

Humane Denver.  Col.... W.  S.  Cheesman C.  K.  Whitehead 

Humane Colorado  Springs,  Col.  W.  F.  Slocum.  Jr F  B.Hill 

Humane Hartfor  l.Conn W.  DelossIvOve C.  E.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Wilmington.  Del Dr.  E.  G.  Shnrtlidge....W.  H.  Porter 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Wilmington.  Del Undley  C.  Kent Miss  M.H.  Hilles 

Humane Washington.  D.  C A.  S.  Pratt Mrs.  W.  F  Stowell 

p.  c.  to  Animals.... Jacksonville,  Fla O.  P.  Havens B.  H.  Chadwick 

Humane St.  Augustine,  Fla.... J.  K.  Rainey,  M.  D Richard  Dale 

P.  C.  to  Animals Atlanta.  Ga J.  F.  Burke J.  S.  Pancheu 

P.  C.  to  Animals.   ..Augusta.  Ga Henry  B.  King S.  R.  Craig 

Humane Macon,  Ga R.  E«  Park ..J.  R   Kennedy 

Humane Chicago.  Ill John  G.  Shortall B.  F.  Culver 

Humane Champaiijn.  Ill H.  Trevitt A.  H.  Bryan 

Humane Jacksonville.  Ill A.  C.  Wadsworth Thomas  Catlin 

Humane Kankakee.  Ill J.  L.  Hamlin,  Sp.  Agl...D.  L.  Durham 

Humane Ottawa.  Ill T.  D.  Catlin K.  C.  Swift 

Humane Paris,  III I).  S.  Schenck C.  O.  Chestnut 

Humane Peoria,  111 Oliver  White  Mrs.  Oliver  White 

Humane Quincy,  III ...H.  P.  Walton L.  McCarl 

Humane Rockford.  Ill Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch Mrs.  Robert  Rew 

Humane Vandalia,  111 H,  S.  Humphrey John  A.  Bingham 

Humane Indianapolis,  Ind Horace  McKay K.  C.  Klster 

Humane Kvansville.  Ind S.  S.  Scaiitlin.. W.  Warren 

Humane Aurora.  Ind R.J.  Gardiner Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

Humane Klkhart,  Ind H.  B.  Sykes Louis  M.  Simpsou 

Humane."" Lafavettc.  Ind Christian  Mcrtz U.  C.  Brown 

Humane Madison.  Ind C.  C.  Cornett 

Humane ...Muncie.  Ind Dr.  F.  J.  Bowls E.  E.  Sonnanstene 

Humane Richmond.  Ind J.  Kdgar  Iliff Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clarlc 

Humane. South  Bend.  Ind C.  O.  Wilder H.  A.  Pershing 

Humane. Terre  Haute.  Ind K.  K.  Glover,  M.  D H.  C.  Hume,  M.  D. 

Humane Fort  Wayne.  Ind G.  W.  Wilson C.  E.  Archer 

Humane Wabash.  Ind Dr.  J.  Smith G.   i".  Herrick 

Humane Huntington.  Ind M.  W.  Moore Mrs.  Lou.  E.  Rail 

Humane Kokonio,  Ind K    M.  Cole 

Humane Des  Moines,  la  —  ...  .James  Callanan J.  R.  Orwig 

Humane Topeka.  Kan Judge  CassiusC.  Foster. Sam  Radges 

Humane Wichita.  Kan M.  L.  Garvcr Helen  K.  Robertson 

Humane Louisville.  Ky J.  II.  Leathers Miss  B.  Wilson 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  Orleans.  La F.  W.  Youniu IS.  Waterman 

P.  C.  to  Children  ...New  Orleans,  La Rev.  A.  K.  Clay W.  L.  Stevenson.  M.D. 

Humane Bangor,  Mc '. Mrs.  M.  L.  Patlen 

Humane Belfast.  Me Hon.  A.  C  .Sibley Rev.  L.  M.  Burringtou 

Humane Portland,  Me S.  T.  Pullcn II.  C.  V'aughn 

P.  C.to  Animals Waterville.  Me S.  I.  Abbott S.  Ware 

P.  C.  to  Children... Baltimore.  Md G.  S.  Grifiith  G.  W.  Parker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Haltimore.  Md Ro!)t.  A.  Taylor Geo.  R.  Tippett 

P.  C.  to  .Animals Boston.  Mass (ieo.  T.  Angell J.  L.  Stevens 

P.  C.  to  Children  ...Boston.  Mass Thornton  K.  Lothrop...F.  B.  Fay 

P.  C.  to  Animals.   ...Lowell.  Mass (i    II.  Coburn Mrs.  (i.  F.  Richardsoa 

Humane Taunton,  Mass Rev.  T.  C.  Welles Mrs.  T.  J.  Taylor 

Children's  Aid •Springfield,  Mass...   ,Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis Mrs.  J.  V.  Bnerly 
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Society.  Location.  President,  Secretary. 

Humane Detroit,  Micli Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer T.  A.  Parker 

Humane Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague A.  C.  Torrey 

Humane Kalamazoo,  Mich Hon.  A.  J.  Mills Samuel  Folz 

Humane Port  Huron,  Mich B.  C.  Karrand Mrs.  B.  C.  Karrand 

Humane Minneapolis,  Minn....F.  H.  Forbes Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser 

Humane St.  Paul,  Minn W.  L.  Wilson Miss  A.  V.  Wright 

Humane Duluth,  Minn A.W.Ryan J.  B.  Middlecoff 

Humane St.  Cloud,  Minn Wra.  B.  Mitchell S.  S.  Parr 

Humane Owatonna.  Minn B.  S.  Cook Dr.  W.  Amos 

Humane Winona,  Minn Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart I,.  D.  Frost 

Humane Red  Wing,  Minn A.  J.  Meacham Dr.  W.  F.  Dimmitt 

Humane Rochester,  Minn Rev.  Jno.  Pringle J.  H.  Soule 

Humane Stillwater,  Minn C.  B.  Marshall,  M,  D....Rev.  James  A.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Natchez,  Miss J.P.Walworth R.  F.  Reed 

Humane Kansas  City,  Mo E.  R.  Weeks J-  C.  Greenmann 

Humane. St.  Louis.  Mo Geo.  D.  Barnard John  H.  Holmes 

Humane St.  Joseph,  Mo H.  Wyeth Paul  Fraucke 

Humane Omaha.  Neb G.  L.  Miller H.  S.  Mann 

Humane So.  Omaha,  Neb Col.  J.  \,.  Martin Miss  Hettie  Moore 

Humane •  Beatrice,  Neb Alfred  Hazlett A.  I,  Green 

Humane Chadron,  Neb Judge  P.  E.  Baird Mary  Smith-Hayward 

Humane Osceola.  Neb K.  D.  Buckner L.  B.  Pitzer 

Humane Shelby,  Neb Frank  luer^ Eva  L.  Anell 

Humane Lincoln,  Neb Dr.  G.  H.  Simmons P.  F.  Clark 

Humane Keene,  N.  H Jos. Madden  Pros. Atty 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Portsmouth,  N.  H....'.John  G.  Pickering Dr.  J.  R   May 

P.  C.  to  Children.,.. Portsmouth,  N.  H Miss  Mary  A.  Foster... .Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Animals Burlington,  N.  J W.  T.  Harding J.  S.  Harris 

P.  C.  to  Animals Cape  May,  N.  J Dr.  E.  Physick T.  R.  Brooks 

P.  C.  to  Animals Jersey  City,  N.  J G.  M.  McCarthy A.  P.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newark,  N.  J C.  Roberts E.  S.  Edwards 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Newark.  N.  J S.  A.  Plum C.  L.  Woodruff 

P.  C.  to  Chiluren....  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Dr.  M.  H.  Hutton B.  B.  Blauvelt 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Plainfield,  N.  J Chas.  Place J.  B.  Coward 

P.  C.  to  Animals Salem,  N.  J W.  T.  Hilltard C.  Bowen 

P.  C.  to  Animals Vineland,  N.  J Rev.  R.  B.  Moore 

P.  C.  to  Animals Morristown,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D....Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Children Morristown,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Animals....  Camden,  N.  J Wm.  J.  Cooper A.  F.  Sellers,  D.  V.  S. 

P.  C.  to  Children Camden.  N.  J Sam'l  H.  Grey Abel  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hackeusack.  N.J Rev.  J.  C.  Voorhis Walter  Ely 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  York,  N.  Y John  P.  Haines (leo.D.  DeWitt 

P.  C.  to  Children. ...New  York.  N.  Y Elbridge  T.  Gerry E.  Fellows  Jenkins 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Brooklyn.  N.  Y Henry  R.  Jones R.  J.  Wilkin.  Supt. 

Humane Albany.  N.  Y Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman G.  R.  Howell 

P.  C.  to  Animals Auburn.  N.  Y J.  H.  Osburn 

P.  C.  to  Animals Binghamton.  N.  Y....L.  D.  Stone C.  E.  Shores 

P.  C.  to  Animals Buffalo.  N.  Y Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford 

P.  C.  to  Children Buffalo.  N.  Y O.  P.  Letchworth J.  McC.  Mitchell 

Humane Elmira.  N.  Y F.  H.  Flood.  M.  D Mrs.  Seymour  Dexter 

P.  C.  to  Animals Fishkill.  N.  Y J.  H.  Cook E.  A.  Seaman 

Humane Fulton,  N.  Y Thos.  Hunter,  Jr Mrs.  C.  H.  David 

P.  C.  to  Children....  Lock  port.  N  Y J,  F.  Sawyer Mrs.  A.  Bissell 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Newburgh.  N   Y Alfred 'Bndgeman Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newburgh,  N.  Y G.  W.  Peters A.  E.  Layman 

P.  C.  to  Animals Nyack.  N.  Y H.  C.  Gilchrist W.  K.  Col.sey 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Nyack,  N.  Y D.  DeGraff H.  V.  Voorhees.  M    D. 

P.  C.  to  Animals Onondaga.  N.  Y Hon.  Dan  Bookstaver...G.  B.  Leonard 

P.  C  to  Animals Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..W.  B.  Carpenter C.  F.  Cossum 

P.  C.  to  Children  —  Poughkeep.sie.  N.  Y..J.  DuBois  Carpenter Everett  H.  Travi.s 

P.  C.  to  Animals Rochester,  N.  Y J.  B.  Y.  Warner Miss  E.  M.  Amsden 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Rochester.  N.  Y Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis Mrs.  W.  B.  Morey 

Humane Saratoga  Spr'gs,  N.Y.. Gen.  W.  B.  French E.  D.  Seldon 

P.  C.  to  Animals Sing  Sing,  N.  Y .Clinton  S.  Arnold Miss  Marg't  C.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Syracuse,  N.  Y D.  H.  Bruce — (ieo.  B.  Warner 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Syracuse,  N.  Y Hon.  Chas.  P.  Clark Fillmore  M.  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Utica,  N.  Y W.  Blaikic U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Children Yonkers,  N.  Y Dr.  G.  B.  Balch 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Oswego.  N.  Y Chas.  H.  Bond Mrs.  G.  M.  Gardenier 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Watertowu.  N.  Y J.  C.  Kno  vlton U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Watertown,  N.  Y S.  A.  Hoyt.  D.  D A.  W.  Babcock 

P.  C.  to  Animals Asheville,  N.  C Hanford  N.  Lockwood..A.  Thomp.son 

Humane Wilmington.  N.  C A.H.  Heide F.  A.  Lord 

Humane Cincinnati,  O Benj.  C.  Smith Mis.s  Cecilia  Ritter 

Humane Cleveland,  O (ien.  J.  Barnett H.  A.  Garfield 

Humane Athens,  O D.  S.  Evans Mrs.  A.  J.  Frame 

Humane Canton,  O W.  W.  Clark C.  R.  Fraser,  Supt. 

Humane..  ..• Columbus,  O Julius  F.  Stone Frank  P.  Jackson 

Humane Dayton,  O Irvin  C.  Souders  .....     H.  W.  Surface 
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The  Sccntary  would  citUi-iii  it  a  jfrtat  favor  to  be   notified  of  any 
rors  ill  iianic!!  of  officers;  also  of  tlit  organization  of  any  new  Societies. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty. 

104  Granville  Street,  Halifax. 
James  C.  Mackintoah,  President  John  Naylor,  Secretary 

Hamilton  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Hamilton. 
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NOTICE 


So  strong  was  the  desire  of  the  Convention  that  the  address 
of  the  President  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion should  be  published  in  full,  that  the  Secretary  has  made 
the  Annual  Report  for  this  year,  in  other  respects,  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  conditions  in  the  West  and  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  significance  of  the  new  field  into  which  the  Association 
has  entered,  appear  so  strikingly  and  carefully  set  forth  in  the 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Taber,  of  Chicago,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  that  its  thoughtful  reading 
is  urged  upon  each  member  of  the  Association. 


It  was  voted  that  the  special  attention  of  each  constituent 
Society  should  be  called  to  the  Resolution  on  page  72,  with 
reference  to  such  exhibitions  of  performing  animals  as  are  there 
mentioned. 
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Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THK 

AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

HELD    AT    PITTvSBURGH,    PA., 

OCTOBKR   9,    lO,    II    AND    12,    I9OO 


The  Association  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  9th, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  George  Wilson,  President  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society.  The  Hon.  William 
J.  Diehl,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  John  Bindley,  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  James  Francis  Burke,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bar,  were  introduced  and  addressed  the  Convention 
in  words  of  cordial  welcome. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  called  the  Hon.  James  M.  Brown,  President 
of  the  Association,  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  briefly  in  reply 
to  the  hospitable  greeting  received,  referred  to  the  work  before 
the  Convention,  and  then  presented  his  annual  address,  which 
follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

3fr.  Chauinan^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  general  problem  of  Man's  duty  to  the  lower  orders  of 
life  is  a  great  one.  Many  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  past 
have  tried  to  give  it  correct  solution  ;  mankind  in  general  today 
treats  it  as  solved  in  the  present  established  order,  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  company  declare  it,  not  onlj^  not  solved,  but 
to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  time.  Since  Charles 
Darwin,  the  imperial  naturalist  and  scientist,  declared  it  estab- 
lished as  scientific  fact,   "that  the  sen.ses  and    intuitions,    the 
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various  emotions  and  faculties,  such  as  love,  memory,  atteution, 
curiosity,  imitation  and  reason,  of  which  man  boasts,  may  be 
found  in  an  incipient,  or  even  sometimes,  in  a  well-developed 
condition,  in  the  lower  orders,**  this  problem  has  received  graver 
consideration  by  thoughtful  men. 

man's  dominion 

In  the  relation  of  the  different  orders  of  life,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  man.  Ever  since  he  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  it  has  been  conceded  to  be  that  of  dominion.  And 
this  because,  in  higher  degree  than  any  other,  he  possesses 
intelligence.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  his  dominion  should 
have  all  the  attributes  of  intelligent  dominion.  His  government, 
as  exercised  among  men,  however  feebly  it  may  at  times  be  dis- 
played, contains,  not  only  the  elements  of  reason,  but  also  those 
of  justice  and  mercy.  These,  of  necessity,  imply  accountability. 
The  exercise  of  these  attributes  cannot  by  him  be  limited,  but 
must,  of  necessity,  reach  to  every  subject  within  his  realm.  It 
is  self-evident  that  they  apply  to  the  lower,  as  well  as  to  the 
higher  orders.  For  if  man  looks  into  the  helpless,  suffering, 
appealing  face  of  any  of  the  lower  orders,  mercy  demands  of 
him  relief  and  solace,  and  if  he  fails  in  the  administration  of 
these,  conscience  renders  judgment  against  him,  and  remorse  is 
the  penalty.  So  we  may  conclude  that  man's  is  a  dominion,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  intelligence,  justice  and  mercy,  and 
these,  if  he  will  stand  approved  and  justified  in  the  forum  of 
accountability,  must  permeate  and  govern  all  of  his  actions 
toward  all  of  the  subjects,  of  whatsoever  order,  within  his  realm. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  we  may  well  ask,  in  his 
relations  to  the  lower  orders,  how  stands  man  in  the  forum  of 
justice?  When  divested  of  the  degrading  influences  of  selfish- 
ness, what  excuse  will  he  give  for  the  endless  suffering,  need- 
lessly and  cruelly  inflicted  upon  the  mute,  helpless,  patient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom  ? 

OUR    RKSPONSIBIMTY 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
comprehend  the  responsibilities  of  this  sovereignty :  to  realize 
that  every  living  creature  coming  within  the  range  of  his  or  her 
influence,  is,  during  such  interim,  the  subject  of  his  or  her 
dominion,  and  while  there,  are,  as  are  the  subjects  of  every 
kingdom,  entitled  to  the  protection  and  helpful  consideration  of 
the  sovereign.  And  just  as  all  who  fail  in  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  duty,  come  into  condemnation  not  only  in  the  forum 
of  their  own  conscience,  but  aho  in  the  consideration  of  all 
their  subjects,  so  must  every  man,  woman  and  child  suffer 
condemnation,  who  fails  in  the  discharge  oi  duty  in  this  sacred 
relation.     Sovereigns  are  appointed  that  all  their  subjects  maj* 
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be  benefited  thereby.  Their  duty  is  to  use  sovereign  power  to 
help,  not  to  retard  ;  to  lift  up,  not  to  cast  down ;  to  heal  wounds, 
not  to  inflict  them ;  to  lighten  burdens,  not  to  make  them  more 
heavy  ;  to  assuage  suffering,  not  to  aggravate  it ;  to  set  at  liberty, 
not  to  imprison ;  to  increase  happiness,  not  to  bring  misery. 

THE   CONTESTANTS 

I  know  I  am  bordering  upon  contested  ground.  Two 
armies  appear  in  the  field.  I  hear  the  contestants  on  one  side- 
crying  out  "  The  lower  orders  were  made  for  man;  they  are 
intended  for  his  use,  his  profit,  his  pleasure  and  his  convenience  ; 
they  are  Nature*s  sacrificial  offering  in  his  behalf ;  their  services, 
their  sufferings,  their  bodies  and  their  blood  are  intended  as 
stimulants  to  his  promotion  and  happiness  ;  it  has  been  so  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end ;  if  Nature  had 
not  intended  it  to  be  so,  she  would  not  have  been  so  prodigal 
of  her  supplies,  or  so  reckless  in  her  treatment  of  them  ;  and  she 
would  not  have  permitted  men  to  thrive  by  their  sufferings,  or 
grow  fat  upon  their  bodies  and  their  blood." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  the  outriders  declaring  '*  *  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,'  to  be  Nature's  law  for  the  government  of  man 
throughout  all  the  orders  of  his  dominion ;  that  the  principle 
'that  men  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  with  equal 
force  applies  to  all  the  orders  of  sentient  life;  that  every  invasion 
of  these  rights  in  whatever  order,  is  a  violation  of  Nature's 
eternal  decrees  ;  that  the  invasion  of  these  rights  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  necessity  ;  that  the  necessity  which  will 
justifiy  such  invasion  is  no  less  potent  or  grave  than  that  which 
will  justify  such  invasion  or  sacrifice  among  men ;  that  these 
rights  are  self-evident ;  that  Nature,  in  making  manifest  every 
form  of  sensitive  life,  has  made  known  her  desire  that  such 
manifestation  shall  continue  during  the  period  assigned  it, 
Jirst^  by  implanting  in  such  manifested  life  an  intense  desire  to 
continue,  and  second^  by  throwing  through  and  about  the 
habitation  in  which  such  life  is  manifested,  a  net  work  of 
nervous  electric  wires,  sensitive  with  acutest  pain,  to  warn, 
guard  and  protect  both  habitation  and  life  against  any  kind  of 
encroachment  or  invasion ;  that  no  case  has  ever  been  known  to 
exist,  where  the  right  to  life  has  been  threatened,  that  such 
threat  has  not  been  instantly  met  by  a  full  protest  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  life  assailed;  that  this  sensitiveness  to  pain,  this 
shrinking  from  suffering,  this  flight  from  danger,  this  struggle 
against  death,  are  the  voices  of  Nature  to  men,  indicating  that 
it  is  Her  purpose  that  all  of  these  orders  on  land,  in  sea  and  sky, 
shall  be  permitted  to  run  their  course  without  the  interposition 
of  man's  destructive  hand ;  that  for  the  abundant  sustenance  of 
men,    the   earth  has  been  empowered   to   bring   forth   endless 
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Stores  of  vegetable  life ;  that  if  Nature  had  intended  that  man 
should  inflict  pain  upon,  or  consume  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
orders,  she  would,  in  loyalty  to  herself,  have  created  them 
without  susceptibility  to  suffering,  as  she  has  done  with  vege- 
table life ;  that  no  argument  is  put  forward  today  to  support  the 
cruelties  practiced  toward  the  lower  orders,  which,  in  the 
world's  development,  has  not  been  used  in  support  of  like 
cruelties  toward  men.'* 

THE    PLEA    FOR    MERCY 

From  the  great  battlefield  where  this  contest  is  going  on, 
there  comes  the  cry  of  despair  from  all  these  lower  orders  of 
life,  constantly  fed  and  stimulated  by  the  needless  cruelty  of 
men.  Like  legions  of  the  Red  Cross,  Humane  Societies, 
appearing  upon  the  field  as  non-combatants,  have  raised  their 
banner,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  are  protesting  against 
cruelty  everywhere.  They  maintain  that  if  the  necessities  of 
men  demand  the  services  of  the  lower  orders,  these  services 
shall  be  exacted  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  of  kindness  and  of  mercy, 
without  oppression,  without  suffering  and  without  cruelty  ;  that 
if  lives  of  the  lower  orders  must  be  sacrificed,  and  their  bodies 
consumed  as  food  by  men,  the  way  to,  and  the  environments  of, 
the  sacrificial  altar  shall  be  divested  of  all  unnecessary  suffering 
and  of  every  needless  terror ;  that  in  all  those  cases  where 
necessity  of  such  gravity  as  will  justify  the  invasion  or  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  rights  of  men  does  not  exist,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Civilization  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to  this 
ground.  Men  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  links  of  a 
mysterious  chain  run  through,  and  inseparably  connect  and 
bind  all  orders  of  life,  and  that  the  obligation  is  upon  them  to 
treat  with  considerate  kindness,  justice  and  mercy,  sentient  life 
wherever  it  is  found. 

Not  less  than  one  thousand  Humane  Societies  including 
branches,  exist  on  the  earth  today.  They  are  arresting  the 
spirit  of  cruelty,  breathing  the  spirit  of  justice  into  law,  and 
teaching  humanity  to  the  coming  generations.  The  consciences 
of  men,  to  whom  are  given  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  the  cattle  and  every  living  thing  that  nioveth 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  waking  to  the  fact  that  dominion 
means  government  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth. 

Now  I  know  that  much  is  said  about  the  sentimentality  of 
this  business  ;  that  men  who  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  weak 
and  defenseless,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
unreasonably  sensitive. 

lyCt  us  look  at  a  few  burning  facts  : 
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THE    LESSON    FROM    GREAT   BRITAIN 

The  National  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  it  was  stoutly  maintained,  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  eleven  years  ago,  was  the  creation  of 
diseased  sentiment,  with  no  excuse  for  its  existence,  this  last 
year  found  30,763  persons,  mainly  parents,  to  be  inflicting 
grievous  wrongs  upon  children,  of  which  wrongs  84,109  chil- 
dren were  the  helpless  victims.  Of  these  cases,  25,251  were 
charged  with  neglect  and  starvation,  3,640  with  brutal  violence, 
344  with  abandonment,  679  with  moral  offenses  against  girl 
children,  and  immoral  surroundings  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
Besides  these,  21,703  children  were  found  to  be  insured,  the 
payment  of  whose  insurance  was  dependent  upon  their  death. 

So  important  has  the  work  of  this  organization  become, 
that  812  centers  of  work  have  been  established,  and  the  English 
people,  last  year,  voluntarily  contributed,  and  there  was 
expended  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  over  $275,000. 

Again,  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  last  year  prosecuted  7,900  offenders. 
Among  the  offenders  punished,  were  2,350  owners  of  the 
animals  injured.  The  Society  received  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  expended  in  its  work,  about  $250,000.  Among  its 
valuable  achievements  was  the  issuing  of  prizes  to  school 
children  for  essays  on  "Humanity  to  Dumb  Animals,"  in  which 
1,378  schools  participated,  and  over  163,000  essays  were 
received  and  considered. 

IN   THIS   COUNTRY 

In  the  Department  of  Children,  the  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  just  closed,  report  the  num])er  of  cases  of 

cruelty  investigated  to  be     -             -             -             -  20,280 

The  number  of  children  involved  to  be  -  -  47,967 
In  the  Department  of  Animals,  the  number  of  cases 

of  cruelty  investigated  to  be      -             -             -  95,093 

And  the  number  of  Animals  involved  to  be              -  110,482 

CRUELTY   EXISTS 

Wherever  the  searchlight  is  turned  on  children  and 
animals,  cruelty  is  found  to  exist.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  in  city  or  country,  in  dense  or  sparse  populations. 
The  Committee  of  the  National  Society  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  Protection  of  Children,  in  its  last  report,  speaking  of  the 
experiences  of  that  Society  in  search  for  cruelty,  makes  use  of 
the  following  pertinent  language  : — 

"Until  a  Society's  Ins])cctor  is  statioiie<l  in  a  district,  the  District 
lives  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  cruelty  in  it.  Nor  until  that  happens 
will  there  ever  be  any,  that  is,  known   cruelty,  except   by   the  children 
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suffering  it.     It  will,  therefore,  never  come  into  Court  there,  or  ^et  into 
papers,  or  occupy  the  public  mind. 

"It  has  taken  the  rank  of  law  with  us  that  'cruelty'  follows  the 
Inspector.  It  is  vouched  for  by  experience  and  observations  l>eginning 
in  1889,  when  England  had  eight  Inspectors  in  it  and  Wales  had  one,  and 
Ireland  had  none.  At  that  time  eight  places  in  England  had  cruelty  in 
them :  one  place  in  Wales  was  curiously  like  the  eight  places  in  England  ; 
Ireland  then  was  without  cruelty. 

"Again,  by  the  end  of  1890,  Inspectors  were  stationetl  in  fifty -two 
Districts  ;  then  there  were  fifty-two  districts  with  cruelty  in  them.  Still, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  land,  there  was  no  cruelty. 

"Still  again,  by  1899  we  had  stationed  one  hundred  and  lifty-nine 
Inspectors,  and  there  was  just  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  districts  with 
cruelty  in  them. 

"Once  more  :  Making  towns  our  centers  of  operation,  and  beginning 
in  them,  we  ultimately  went  on  to  include  country  places,  grouping 
parts  of  counties  into  districts,  where  there,  up  to  then,  had  been  no 
cruelty. 

"Cruelty  in  rural  districts:  In  1889  we  grouped  around  our  nine 
Inspectors'  stations,  fifty-two  places  for  them  to  visit,  and  the  unhappy 
consequence  of  their  visits  was  that  cruelty  was  there. 

"By  1899  we  had  grouped  around  our  one  hundred  and  lifty-nine 
stations,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  centers  for  the  Inspectors  there 
to  visit,  and  in  all  these  rural  districts,  the  same  lamentable  results 
followed.     Cruelty  was  in  them. 

"This  is  simply  a  statement  of  an  order  of  things. 

"The  scepticism  of  the  Nation  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
cruelties  to  children,  once  general,  is  largely  retiring  from  its  position 
as  to  towns,  and  entrenching  itself  in  rural  districts.  In  closely  con- 
gregated populations,  it  is  said,  cruelty  appears  to  exist,  but  in  lovely 
country,  surrounded  with  blue  sk}*,  foliage,  and  buttercups  and  daisies, 
it  cannot  be. 

"Alas,  for  this  refuge  of  hope.  During  eleven  years  of  observation 
and  experience,  in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  city  slum  and 
fairest  open  verdure,  vicious  parents  have  been  found  to  exi.st,  and  with 
identical  domestic  consequences.  If  there  is  any  difference,  the  more 
horrible  forms  of  evil  are  found  in  solitary  cottages.  Wherever  the 
reaper  goes  forth  the  harvest  of  evil-faring  children  is  plentiful.  Its 
root  is  in  people,  not  in  places. 

"If.  in  that  population  now  within  the  Society's  organization,  on 
the  appointment  of  each  Inspector  to  a  district  of  it,  there  have  been 
found,  roughly,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  annually,  where  children 
needed  a  powerful  friend  to  sto])  their  miseries,  if  this  number  has  been 
found  with  every  inspector  appointed  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  who  are  now  stationed  up  and  down  the  land,  what  can  be 
more  clear  and  certain  than  that  the  same  kind  of  results  would  follow 
the  appointment  of  Inspectors  in  the  populations  which  are  still  without 
them  ? 
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"Children  who  are  wronged,  mourn  and  weep  and  faint  with  none 
to  help,  till  an  Inspector  is  appointed.  There  is  none  whose  business  it 
is  to  take  them  in  hand.  People  who  know  of  them  get  used  to  them, 
and  di.sregard  them.     It  is  fate. 

"The  same  law  operates  in  the  whole  world  of  right  and  wrong.  A 
standard  set  up,  its  being  in  evidence,  actually  about  in  their  streets,  is 
ever  a  guide  to  public  conduct." 

With  these  views  of  misery  developed  by  light  thrown  upon 
but  one-tenth  of  the  Human  Race,  what  will  you  say  of  the 
sentimentality  of  this  work  ? 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 

The  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Societies  for  the 
Protiection  of  Animals,  was  held  in  Paris  in  July.  One  hundred 
and  sixty- two  societies  were  represented.  There  were  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Algeirs.  Among  the  subjects  which 
received  particular  consideration  were  "Animal  Transportation, ' ' 
**Protection  of  Birds,"  "Cruel  Sports,''  "Vivisection,"  and 
"The  Mitigation  of  Sufferings  of  Animals  on  Battle  Fields." 

THE   WORK   OF  THE   YEAR 

This  Association  has  given  its  efforts,  during  the  year, 
largely  to  humane  education  and  organization.  At  its  last 
Annual  Meeting,  it  organized  a  Committee  for  these  purposes, 
and  authorized  it  to  raise  money  and  inaugurate  the  work.  The 
Committee  went  zealously  to  its  task,  making  early  announce- 
ment of  its  purpose,  and  soliciting  funds.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  was  expended  in  this  branch  of  its  work,  and  in  looking 
over  the  field.  Correspondence  was  opened  up  with  the 
Governors  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  and  with  the 
Mayors  and  leading  men  of  the  cities  of  the  Great  West,  and  an 
almost  universal  necessity  for  the  Committee's  work  became  at 
once  apparent.  In  Honolulu,  an  active,  efficient  society,  with 
an  able  journal  to  support  its  work,  was  found  to  exist,  and  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  the  greatest  need  for  both  education  and 
organization  was  found,  and  in  many  cities  of  the  great  plains 
of  our  West  and  South,  the  call  came  for  humane  organization. 

CUBA 

The  Committee  concluded  to  take  advantage  of  the  coming  to 
this  country  of  about  1,500  of  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools  of  Cuba,  to  impress  upon  them  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  Association's  work.  By  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Alexis  E.  Frye,  the  able  and  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Cuba,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  the  Comniiltee 
was  able  to  present  to  each  teacher,  not  only  a  brief  dissertation 
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Oil  the  work  of  the  Association,  but  also  a  copy  of  •* Black 
Beauty,'*  the  world *s  pioneer' humane  educator,  both  in  their 
own  language,  and  if  the  Committee  had  accomplished  no  more 
than  that,  the  1,500  silent  missionaries  thus  sent  out  into  that 
beautiful  island,  should  crown  the  Association  with  honor,  but 
in  addition  to  this,  the  Committee  has  raised  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  its  organizing  work,  and  has 
secured  the  services  of  an  able  and  efficient  organizer,  who  for 
the  last  two  months,  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  that 
work  in  the  cities  of  the  Great  West,  and  if  the  funds  are 
supplied,  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  until  not  a 
city  in  the  South  and  West  will  be  without  an  active  humane 
society. 

VIVISECTION 

The  Association's  work  along  the  line  of  vivisection  has 
been  made  manifest  chiefly  through  the  efficient  and  untiring 
Humane  Society  of  Washington  City,  D.  C,  in  its  battle  before 
Congress,  for  the  passage  of  a  statute  regulating  both  animal 
and  human  vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
contest  upon  the  former  bill  is  a  most  notable  one,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  arrayed  many  of  the  bright  minds  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing professions  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other  side,  not  only 
bright  minds  of  the  same  profession,  but  the  constantly  enlighten- 
ing conscience  of  mankind. 

CATTI.K   TRANSPORTATION 

Another  matter  of  interest  to  the  Association,  during  the 
year,  was  the  effort  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  of 
the  ITnited  States,  to  secure  from  Congress,  an  amendment  to 
the  present  law,  governing  the  transportation  of  cattle,  extend- 
ing the  time  in  which  live  stock  may  be  confined  in  cars 
without  food,  water  or  rest,  from  28  to  40  hours.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  vScnate,  and  without  any  direct  knowledge  of 
our  Societies  of  its  pendanc}',  received  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  such  a  l)ill  had  been  introduced,  such  a  general 
protest  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  its  progress 
was  checked.  The  law,  as  it  now  exists,  does  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  live  stock  in  vehicles  provided  with  food, 
water  and  means  of  rest.  In  1S78,  when  the  law  was  passed, 
the  present  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock  were 
unknown,  lender  the  impetus  of  the  law,  transportation  com- 
panies proceeded  to  supply  their  roads  with  cars  furnishing  all 
the  advantages  of  water,  food  and  rest,  and  in  this  regard  the 
facilities  for  the  transj)()rtation  of  live  stock  have  kept  pace  with 
those  for  the  transportation  of  j^assengers.  Because  of  these 
improved  facilities  and  the  great  advantages  they  afford  in  the 
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transportation  of  live  stock,  the  Association  has  not  seen,  and 
does  not  now  see,  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a  backward 
movement  in  the  direction  indicated.  Every  dictate  of  humanity 
and  every  public  interest,  in  fact  every  interest,  unless  it  be  of 
the  most  mercenar>'  character,  seems  to  demand  forward,  rather 
than  backward  movement,  in  this  work.  However,  the  Associa- 
tion being  always  ready  to  receive  light,  and  to  alter  its 
judgment,  if  reason  and  humanity  demand  it,  at  its  last  meeting 
indicated  that  it  would  be  willing  to  receive  any  new  light  upon 
this  subject.  The  Association  will  therefore,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Springer,  President  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, upon  the  subject  of  "Live  Stock  while  in  Transportation, 
as  applied  to  the  Territories  West  of  the  Missouri  River."  As 
the  Association  which  Mr.  Springer  represents,  controls  more 
than  30,000,000  heads  of  live  stock,  the  great  bulk  of  which, 
within  the  year,  must  be  transported  in  cars,  with  increasing 
numbers  during  the  years  to  come,  the  reason  why  the  time 
without  food,  water  and  rest  to  these  dumb  creatures  should  be 
extended,  becomes  of  such  interest  that  a  large  audience  should 
hear  and  consider  them. 

PROGRESS 

Humane  societies  wherever  established  and  maintained, 
have  not  only  discovered  great  necessity  for  their  existence,  but 
are  slowly  constructing  foundations  for  future  usefulness.  In 
our  own  country,  where  societies  are  led  by  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  work,  and  not  overshadowed  by  timid,  inert, 
fossilized,  charitable  ornaments,  the  work  has  made  commenable 
progress. 

THE    NEED 

The  fact  that  not  over  one-fifth  of  the  United  States  is  under 
the  influence  of  humane  societies;  that  in  the  states  where  they 
do  exist,  the  laws  are  not  uniform  ;  that  in  some  of  the  states 
and  territories,  no  laws  whatever  exist ;  that  cruelty  abounds 
ever>'where,  and  necessity  seems  to  call  for  a  strong,  central 
binding  force,  that  will  reach  to  every  part  of  the  land,  seems 
to  suggest  the  question  whether  this  Association  should  not 
reconstruct  its  foundation,  so  that  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
the  United  States  will  give  it  adequate  support,  not  only  to 
maintain  itself,  but  also  to  carry  on  its  organizing  work  in  ever}^ 
part  of  unoccupied  territory,  and  to  secure  for  its  uses  and  pur- 
poses, a  strong  attractive  influential  journal,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  that  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  family  of 
the  whole  land.  W^hat  we  need  is  a  common  purpose,  intelli- 
gently directed,  to  possess  and  occupy  the  whole  country. 

Among  the  faithful  workers  in  this  cause,  who  have  laid 
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down  their  burdens  during  the  past  year,  are  Mr.  E.  C.  Parmalee, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  years  our  honored  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  A. 
S.  Pratt,  long  the  inspiration  and  President  of  the  Washington 
City  Society.  He  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  leaving 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  societies  in  our  country  to  continue  the 
work. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  open  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  work.  The  meeting  at  Columbus  a  year  ago 
was  followed  by  contributions  to  the  local  society  of  two 
subscriptions  of  $10,000  each,  and  other  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  $5,000,  making  the  aggregate  $25,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  like  good  fortune  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning. 


Second  Day,  October  10 


The  morning  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Brown.     The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report : 

THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane  Association  : — 

My  purpose,  in  the  few  moments  during  which  I  shall 
claim  your  attention  this  morning,  is  to  summarize  so  far  as 
possible,  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  year  that  has  just 
closed.  More  than  a  summary  is  scarcely  needed  as  the  various 
committees  through  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
make  their  own  reports  and  the  details  of  what  has  been  done 
will  appear  therein.  The  Secretary  has  attended  to  the  usual 
duties  of  his  office,  and  in  addition  served  upon  two  committees 
appointed  last  year  by  the  Association,  each  of  them  demanding 
no  little  time  and  correspondence. 

PRIZE  essays 

The  first  of  these  committees,  the  one  having  in  charge  the 
awarding  of  prizes  to  students  in  our  American  colleges  and 
medical  schools  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  topic — "Vivisection, 
Its  Abuses  and  Their  Remedy,"  made  necessary  the  mailing  to 
more  than  four  hundred  such  educational  institutions  the  offer 
of  the  prizes,  with  the  request  that  the  announcement  be  posted 
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in  some  conspicuous  place  frequented  by  the  students.  Very 
carefully  prepared  circulars  were  then  printed,  stating  all  the 
terms  of  competition,  giving  references  to  literature  that  could 
be  found  in  nearly  all  public  libraries,  and  offering  to  send, 
without  charge,  to  each  applicant,  further  literature  upon  the 
subject  not  generally  available  to  the  general  public.  The 
mailing  of  these  packages  of  literature  and  the  correspondence 
connected  with  the  entire  matter  came  directly  under  the 
Secretary's  care,  though  he  acknowledges  the  invaluable  service 
of  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  whose  aid  was  highly  appreciated. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  will  be  made  by 
its  chairman. 

PRIZE   ESSAY   FUND 


DR. 


1900 


CR. 


Jan. 
July 


10 

20 

5 

•'      16 

Aug.  28 

Sept.  20 

Oct.      1 

1 


Received  from 

Mr.  Julius  F.  Stone f  100  CO 

Women's  Penn.  S.P.C.A..  50  00 

Miss  S.  J.  Eddy 150  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber  300  00 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Davids..  10  00 

Mrs.  Schweppe 10  00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Totten 100  00 

Mr.  Gurden  Trumbull 10  00 

Interest 1  W5 


731  85 
41  06 


Paid 


Mar.  5,17.26  Telephoning $1  W 

"      17    Telegram 

"      17    Hxpress  on  Literature  . . . 
June  25    J.  D.  Munroe,  printing... 

Postage 

Kxpressage 

Exchange  on  check  J.F.S. 


51 

3  63 

9  00 

25  06 

1  30 

20 

$41  06 


*Balanceon  hand  in  Bank..  $690  79 

*  Since  the  above  statement  was  made  the  prizes  to  the  several  successful  com- 
petitors have  been  paid,  the  Association  making  up  the  slight  balance  necessar>'. 

THE   PARIS   EXPOSITION 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that  we  secure 
space  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  if  possible,  and  make  such  an 
exhibit  as  lay  in  our  power.  Through  correspondence  with  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  a  small  space  was  granted  where  a  cabinet 
with  winged  frames  was  placed  containing  samples  of  our 
literature,  photographs  of  several  of  the  buildings  owned  by 
societies, — constituent  members  of  the  Association,  specimens 
also  of  their  literature,  and  photographs  of  various  humane 
devices  of  distinctively  American  origin.  There  were  also 
printed  in  English  and  French  many  thousand  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  giving  a  history  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  its  purpose  and  its  accomplished 
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work  ;  these  were  freely  distributed  among  all  visitors  to  the 
Association's  exhibit.  Bound  volumes  of  all  our  annual 
reports,  and  bound  volumes  of  all  our  literature  were  open  to 
inspection,  and  a  register  was  kept  in  which  have  been 
preserved  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  were  interested 
enough  in  humane  work  to  pause  and  study  the  significance  of 
the  exhibit.  A  thoroughly  competent  woman,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Reynolds,  temporarily  residing  in  Paris,  kindly  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  Association's  display,  asking  in  compensation 
but  a  small  amount  when  the  time  and  trouble  involved  are 
taken  into  account.  As  the  result  of  something  like  three  hun- 
dred letters  sent  out  to  societies  and  individuals  asking  for 
financial  aid  toward  the  Paris  exhibit,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  were  received.  The  financial  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows : 

PARIS   EXPOSITION    FUND 


DR. 

Received  from 
Mar.  H    Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber 

"      9    Rochester  N.Y.  H.S.P.C.A.. 

••     0    Providence  R.  I.  S.P.C.C.... 

"    14    Women's  Pa.  S.P.C.  A 

"    la    Washington  H.S 

'*    l.>    Wheeling  W.Va.  S.P.C. A... 

"    17    Huntington  Tnd.  H.S 

*•    21     Pittsburgh  Pa.  H.S 

"    2«    Mrs.  M.  H.  Totten 

Apr.lO    ToledoO.  H.S 

•*    Hi    Hartlord  Conn.  H.  S 

**    1»)    QuincylU.  H.S 

"    11)     Mary  S.  Hayward.Chadron. 

Neb 

May  :J    Colorado  Springs  H.S 

Turned   into  the   Fund   in   Postage 
and  small  am)unts 


1900 


CR. 


150  00 

10  00 

10  (K) 

.W  00 

'2f>  00 

5  00 

.»)  00 

10  00 

20  00 

10  00 

20  00 

5  00 

2  00 
5  (H) 

1»  5<; 
2:ir>  .v; 

\M  48 


Paid 
June  25    J.  D.  Munroc, 

Piinting ••.. 

Visitor's  Register... 

Circular  Letters.... 

Express 

N.  R.  Earl.  Binding  .... 
Sheldon  &  Co..  Freight. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Reynolds.... 
Postage 


July  14 
Aug.  10 


.  $23  00 
.  5  00 
.  7  00 
.  1  18 
.  3  75 
.  3  4.1 
.  87  50 
3  00 

$134  4^ 


Oct.    1     *Balance  in  Bank «102  0> 

♦  Since  the  above  statement  was  made,  the  payments  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  for  services 
and  for  the  winged  frame  leave  a  balance  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing  douc  in 
Paris.     We  are  needing  for  this  fund  at  least  fifty  dollars. 

Again  the  Secretary  acknowledges  the  generous  assistance 
of  a  noble  friend  of  the  A.s.sociation  whose  active  interest  and 
whose  gifts  of  large  sums  spent  in  printing  the  publications  of 
the  Association,  and  so  providing  them  for  the  Paris  exhibit 
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and  for  wide  distribution,  have  made  possible  a  work  many 
times  broader  than  any  the  Association  could  have  done  in  this 
connection,  or  through  its  Committee  on  Literature,  without  this 
help.     A  medal  has  been  awarded  us  for  the  exhibit. 

LITERATURE 

The  Committee  on  Literature,  through  the  kindness  of  this 
same  friend,  has  been  able  to  send  out  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
Association's  best  pamphlets,  distributing  them  with  great 
discrimination  among  the  leaders  of  thought  and  makers  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  land.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  expended  the  committee  cannot  give,  all  it  knows  is  that 
one  of  its  members  settles  the  bills  and  never  tells  what  they  are. 

CATTLE   TRANSPORTATION 

Early  in  this  year  the  Secretary  received  word  from  the 
Washington  Society  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  amend 
the  present  national  law  requiring  the  feeding  and  watering  and 
resting  of  live  stock  in  transit  at  least  every  28  hours,  so  that 
the  time  should  be  extended  to  40  hours.  So  quietly  had  the 
work  been  done  that  such  an  amendment  had  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  before  a  humane  society  learned  of  it. 
Within  twelve  hours  after  receiving  word  from  Washington,  the 
Secretary  mailed  a  personal  letter  of  protest  to  every  United 
States  Senator  urging  the  need  of  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  also  sent  letters  to  all  the  humane  societies  of 
the  United  States,  praying  them  to  write  at  once  to  their 
respective  senators,  and  to  induce  their  friends  to  do  the  same, 
requesting  that  the  bill  be  rejected.  Letters  were  soon  after 
sent  to  leading  newspapers  asking  that  the  attention  of  the 
country  be  called  to  the  matter,  stating  that  the  American 
Humane  Association,  after  careful  consideration,  believed  that 
28  hours  were  the  limit  that  common  humanity  could  permit  for 
leaving  live  stock  in  transit  unfed  and  un watered  and  confined 
in  ordinary  cattle  cars.  Though  other  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  this  attempt  to  defeat  the  measure,  the  Secretary  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  flood  of  letters  that  poured 
into  Washington  in  response  to  the  Association's  call,  practically 
killed  the  measure,  so  that  it  was  never  heard  of  again  during 
the  session  of  Congress.  This  illustrates  well  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  national  organization  like  our  own.     Not  onl}- 
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can  it  speak  with  the  united  voices  of  all  the  humane  societies 
of  the  land  but  it  can  set  in  motion  the  forces  of  all  as  no  local 
or  state  society  can. 

ADVANCE 

We  leave  for  the  Committee  on  Organization  the  report  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  new  field  of  activity  into  which  it 
was  voted  last  year  that  we  enter.  This  movement  certainly 
has  met  the  desire  of  many  earnest  friends  of  the  Association 
that  it  undertake  to  do  something  definite  and  positive  in  the 
way  of  widening  its  usefulness.  Whatever  we  may  or  may  not 
do  in  the  future,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  men  who  called  this 
organization  into  being  twenty-three  years  ago,  deemed  that  it 
fulfilled  a  noble  and  worthy  mission  and  justified  all  it  cost  of 
time  and  labor,  if  it  did  no  more  than  furnish  once  a  year  a 
meeting  place,  at  which  those  interested  in  humane  work  might 
gather  for  mutual  deliberation  upon  those  subjects  common  to 
them  all. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  our  President's  that  bore  fruit  in 
the  presenting  to  more  than  1800  Cuban  teachers,  assembled  the 
past  summer  at  Harvard  College,  a  copy  of  Black  Beauty  in 
Spanish.  The  President  of  the  Association,  in  person,  presented 
the  volumes,  delivering  an  addrCvSS  that,  though  brief,  was  of 
great  credit  to  the  Association,  and  whose  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  that  large  teaching  body  no  man  can  estimate. 

STATISTICS 

As  a  result  of  the  annual  effort  to  secure  annual  reports 
from  our  more  than  200  constituent  societies,  seventy-nine  have 
responded,  the  statistics,  as  tabulated,  are  as  follows  : 
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Society. 


I,0CAT10N 


Humane 
P.C.lo  A. 

P.C.  to  C. 
Humane 

ft  ft 

P.C.  to  A. 

Humane 

tt 

i> 
ti 


Wilke.sbarrc,  Pa 

{Williamsport.  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

I  4i  ti 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
NashN-ille.  Tenn. 
-Norfolk.  Va. 
Ijane.sville,  Wis. 

I  LaCros.se.  Wis 

'Milwaukee.  Wis.... 
: Ashland.  Wis. 
Racine,  Wis. 


18,«.»53 


241,2801   5.783  18,12»  47.JKJ7  42.23i>  05.093    3.819,110.482 


118  $142,184  (3 


The  following  is  a  summary : 

Complaints  of  Cruelty   to   Children   received  by  Children's 

Societies 18,953 

Cases  coming  to  attention  Children's  Societies 20,280 

Children  relieved  or  cared  for 18,123 

Children  involved 47.967 

Cases  cruelty  to  Children  prosecuted 5u^3 

Complaints  cruelty  to  animals  received  by  Animals'  Societies  .  42,239 

Cases  coming  to  attention  Animals'  Societies 95.<^3 

Animals  relieved  or   cared  for 110.482 

Prosecutions   for   cruelty  to  animals 3.819 

Total  cases  coming  before  societies '15.373 

Total  prosecutions 9>6o2 

Paid  officers 118 

Money  expended ^^142, 184.63 

It  will  be  observed  from  a  study  of  the  tables  that  onl}-  a 
few  of  the  societies  really  employ  any  paid  officers,  and  that 
many  seemed  unwilling  to  give  the  amount  of  money  expended. 
Could  we  have  a  full  report  from  each  constituent  society  of  all 
the  work  done,  much  of  it  incapable  of  being  tabulated,  of  all 
the  time  and  energy  and  devotion  and  money  expended  by  the 
individual  members  of  our  various  organizations,  I  am  sure  we 
should  feel  like  thanking  God  and  taking  courage  and  entering 
the  new  year  with  brave  and   enthusiastic  hearts. 

No  money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury  this  year  with- 
out  an  order  signed  b}-    the  President   and    Secretary.      The 
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Treasurer's  report  so  specifies  all  the  amounts  received,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  receipts  have  been  expended,  that  no 
financial  statement  is  needed  from  the  Secretary. 

How  many  earnest  friends  of  our  cause  have  fallen  in  the 
ranks  this  past  year  no  man  can  tell,  but  two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  for  years  its  loyal  supporters,  have 
finished  their  work  since  our  last  meeting.  Mr.  A.  S.  Pratt, 
President  of  the  Washington  Society,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Parmalee, 
until  last  year  our  honored  treasurer, — both  of  these  we  shall 
miss  hereafter  in  our  annual  gatherings.  To  the  end  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  we  love  continued.  They  were  both 
men  of  excellent  judgment,  fine  feelings,  and  possessing  the 
kindliest  of  hearts.  May  their  memory  long  be  cherished  by 
the  Association  they  loved  and  served. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANCIS  H.  ROWLEY,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  printed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  Treasurer,  reported  as 
follows : 
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Dec. 

1900 
Jan. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Your  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  October  8th, 
1900. 

RECEIPTS 

1899       Cash  from 

Nov.        I        Julius  F.Stone,    Columbus,  O.,  •  .   .    .   .  ^100  00 

I         Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C,  .    .  50  00 

I         Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Oberlin,  O.,  .  52  00 

I         Gen' 1.  James  Barnett, 10  00 

18        Mary  Howe  Totten  for  printing  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  address, 24  00 

18        Miss  Sarah  K.  N.  Davidson,  Philadelphia,  25  00 

18        Georgiana  Kendall,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  10  00 

18         Mary  Howe  Totten, 25  00 

28        Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradlev,    Milwaukee,  Wis.,  .  20  00 

28        Delaware  S.  P.  C.  A 5  00 

12  Mary  F.  Leavitt, 3  30 

15        Mrs.  A.  h.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 

printing  Dr.  Barrow's  address,  .       .  6  00 

24        Walter  Butler,  Chicago 10  00 

26        S.  R.  Taber,  Chicago 5  00 

30  John  T.  Dale,  Chicago 10  c» 

31  R.  D.  Whitehead,  Supt.   Milwaukee   Hu- 

mane Society,  ....            10  00 

Mar.      10        Toledo  Humane  Assn.  bv  Jas.  M.  Brown,  2S  00 

14  L.  O.  Kilby,  Prest.  S.  P.  C.  A., Norfolk,  Va.,  2  oc> 

15  H.    S.    Mann,    Sec'y    Nebraska    Humane 

Soc'y, 10  (X) 

22         Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Humane  Socy., 25  cx^ 

22         Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Soc'y  P.  C.  C,      .     •   .   .  10  00 

22  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  Humane  Soc'y 10  00 

Apr.      II         La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Humane  Soc'y, 500 

II         W.  B.  Lord,   Morristown,  N.J 10  00 

II         D.    R.  Noycs,  Pres.    Minnesota    Humane 

Soc'y,  . 5  <X) 

II         Kalamazoo,  Mich.,   Humane  Soc'y,  ...  5  00 

May        9        Quincy,   111.,   Humane  Soc'y, 5  00 

June      II         Wm.  A.  P'uller,  Chicago, 50  00 

14         Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York 100  00 

14         P>ie  Co.,  Pa..  S.  P.  C.  Assn 10  00 

20        Columbus,  O.,  Humane  Soc'y, 50  00 

20        Mary  F".  Rogers, 10  00 

July      20        Georgiana  Kendall,  New  York  City,  ...  5  00 

23  Scranton,   Pa.,  S.  P.  C.  Assn 10  00 

Aug.      13        Illinpis  Humane  Society, 50  00 

13  John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago 50  00 

Sept.     17         K.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York  City,  ...  25  00 

24  Winona,  Minn.,  Humane  Soc'y, 5  00 

24        Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Humane  Soc'y  S.P.C.A.,  10  00 
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Sept.    24        Miss  Sarah  K.  Davidson,  Philadelphia,  .  25  00 

30        Connecticut  Humane  Socy.  Hartford,  Ct.,  25  00 

Oct.         I        Two  per  cent,  on  averaged  balance  in  bank 

to  date, 4  55 

8        Washington,  D.  C,   Humane  Soc'y,  ...  25  00 
8        Mohawk    and     Hudson    River    Humane 

Soc'y,  Albany,  N.  Y., 5  00 

8        Minneapolis  Humane  Socy., 10  00 

8        Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  .  5  00 
10        Woman's   Society,    Pennsylvania,    Phil., 

10        Cleveland  Humane  Society, 25  00 

10        H.  B.  King,  Augusta,  Ga., 10  00 

10        C.  R.  Frazer,  Canton,  0 10  00 

10  Cincinnati,  jO.,   Humane  Society,  .   .        .  25  00 

11,046  85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

1899        Cash  to 
Dec.       9        Francis  H.  Rowley,   Sec,  for  balance  due 

salary  and  expenses  for  1899,  Voucher 

No.  I, 119  89 

24        Beni^na  G.  Kalb,  reporting  meeting  held 

in  Columbus,  O.,  Voucher  No.  2  .   .        44  00 
24        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Sec,  postage,  pamph- 
let cases,  etc.,  Voucner  No.  3,  .   .   .        19  75 
1900 
Jan.        II        J.  D.  Munroe,  printing,  Voucher  No.  5,  .        79  70 
12        Geo.  E.   Marshall  &  Co.,  letter  file,  copy 

book,  printed  receipts,  Voucher  No.  6,         5  25 
18        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Sec,  account  mailing 

annual  reports,  Voucher  No.  7,  .    .    .        32  00 
26        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Sec,  balance  cost  mail- 
ing annual  reports,  Voucher  No.  8,  .        15  00 
Mar.       3        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Sec,  letters  soliciting 

subscriptions,  Voucher  No.  9,  .    .    .        15  00 
24        Francis  H.   Rowley.  Sec,  J.  D.  Munroe, 

printing,   etc.,  Voucher  11   with    12,       21  75 
17        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Secy.,  for  Elbridge  T. 

Gerry,  Voucher  No.  13, 15  00 

June     20        J.    D.    Munroe,     1,000    reports,     Voucher 

No.  14, 179  20 

20        J.  D.  Munroe,  printing.  Voucher  No.  15,  .        15  75 
Sept.     28        Francis  H.  Rowley,  Sec,  account   salary 

for  1900,  Voucher  No.  25 250  00 

812  29 
Oct.         8        Balance    now    in    Metropolitan    National 

Bank   of  Chicago, .   .      234  56 

11,046  85 

WM.  A.  FULLER,   Treasurer, 
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The  President  then  announced  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  the  Convention  as  follows : 

Credentials:  C.  R.  Frazer,  Ohio;  Miss  Eaton,  Pa.;  Miss 
E.  W.  Olney,  R.  I.  ;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Bacon,  Ohio. 

Resolutions:  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D.,  N.Y.;  John  T.  Dale, 
111.;  Miss  Cecilia  Ritter,  Ohio. 

Nominations:  Sydney  R.  Taber,  111.;  E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
N.  Y.;  T.  M.  Porter,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  Pa.;  Walter 
Butler,  111. 

Auditing:  The  Rev.  Dr.  DeLoss  Love,  Conn.;  Mrs.  J.  K. 
List,  Va. 

Reports  of  committees  were  next  called  for. 

In  response  the  followin<^  report  was  submitted  and  read : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   ORGANIZATION 

AND  EDUCATION. 

To  the  American  Humane  Association : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  adopt  plans  for  the 
organization  of  humane  societies  in  all  unoccupied  portions  of 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  beg 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  first  necessity  was  the  procuring  of  funds.  To  that 
end,  a  form  of  appeal  was  prepared  and  printed,  calling  attention 
to  the  great  need  of  extending  humane  work  and  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  were  without  either  humane 
societies  or  humane  laws.  About  8500  of  these  appeals  were 
sent  out  by  mail.  Subscriptions  came  in  somewhat  slowly 
during  the  winter,  in  sums  of  from  25  cents  up  to  $500.  As  the 
spring  approached  the  treasurer  reported  that  about  $2,000  had 
been  subscribed.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  accordingly 
held  in  Washington  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  April,  1900.  The 
voluminous  correspondence  that  the  chairman  had  been  carry- 
ing on  during  the  winter  was  read  and  discussed  ;  the  ways  and 
means  for  putting  to  the  best  use  the  funds  collected  were  talked 
over,  and  a  plan  of  campaign  was  then  mapped  out  and  has 
since  been  carried  into  effect. 

HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 

Among  the  letters  sent  out  by  the  chairman  during  the 
winter  was  a  circular  one  addressed  to  President  Dole,  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  the  Military  Governors  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  inquiring  a*?  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  children 
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and  dumb  animals  in  the  respective  localities,  etc.  The  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  replied 
to  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Craft,  who  revealed  the  gratifying  fact  that  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  has  been  in 
existence  in  those  islands  for  some  years  past.  Mrs.  Craft, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  society,  stated  that  on  an  average, 
about  500  cases  were  investigated  each  year,  with  resulting 
convictions  of  about  70  per  cent ;  the  society  has  the  assistance 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Honolulu  and  the  hearty  financial 
support  of  the  citizens ;  dumb  animals  are  generally  much 
better  cared  for  than  in  previous  years.  As  to  the  children, 
there  are  as  yet  no  laws  or  societies  for  their  special  protection, 
though  the  president  has  successfully  interfered  in  a  number  of 
cases  and  thereby  prevented  serious  cruelty.  The  society  began 
on  April  1st  of  this  year  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  called  the  "Humane  Educator,"  which  is  being  given 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  island. 

PORTO   RICO 

In  answer  to  the  letter  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Military 
Governor  furnished  a  report  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary : 

Many  poor  and  helpless  children  are  protected  and  educated 
by  rich  families ;  under  Spanish  military  rule,  the  subject  was 
neglected ;  there  is  a  charitable  institution  for  the  care  of 
orphans  ;  parents  are  generally  affectionate  ;  cases  of  abandon- 
ment and  excessive  punishment  are  rare :  a  Spanish  law  has 
been  since  1878  and  is  now  in  force,  forbidding  the  exploitation 
of  children  by  circus  managers,  in  public  places  and  in  danger- 
ous exercises ;  inebriety  among  parents  is  not  very  common ; 
the  children  are  suffering  with  the  adults  from  the  general 
conditions  of  the  island.  It  was  suggested  that  the  condition 
of  the  children  could  be  improved  by  the  erection  of  institutions 
for  scrofulous  patients,  by  establishing  public  play  grounds,  by 
diffusing  knowledge  of  improved  methods  for  protecting  children 
and  by  the  American  Humane  Association's  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  island.  A  society  for  the  protection  of  children 
w^as  in  existence  until  the  upheaval  that  accompanied  the 
recent  change  of  civil  government ;  since  then  it  has  not  been 
reorganized  ;  the  asylum  for  children  at  Rio  Piedras,  formerly 
supported  by  the  society,  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  The  condition  of  dumb  animals  is  generally 
good ;  bull-fighting  and  chicken  fights  are  not  now  allowed ;  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  was  founded  in 
April,  1899,  but  it  has  since  incurred  unpopularity,  and  pre- 
sumably, is  inactive  in  consequence;  there  are  no  periodicals 
especially  devoted  to  the  protection  of  children  or  animals. 
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CUBA 

The  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba 
were  referred  to  Miss  Laura  Gill,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
Havana.  Her  full  and  painstaking  reply  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  The  children  of  Cuba  are  physically  bilious,  anaemic 
and  weak  ;  mentally,  bright ;  morally,  never  ignorant,  even  from 
their  cradles,  of  the  world's  evils  ;  parental  government  is  entirely 
one  of  affection  and  very  imperfect ;  punishment  is  rare, — 
spasmodic  and  dependent  on  a  tropical  temper ;  the  children 
emphatically  do  not  suffer  from  the  inebriety  of  parents ; 
drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  except  as  introduced  by  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  children  suffer  from  indolence,  lack  of  clothing,  food, 
education  and  example  in  thrift ;  the  thing  needed  most  is 
education  of  public  sentiment  and  simple,  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion. To  quote  literally  from  Miss  GilPs  letter  :  **There  is  no 
legislation,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  that  protects  animals  in 
transit,  and  every  month  as  I  go  up  and  down  the  island  I  am 
fairly  staggered  at  the  brutality  with  which  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  transported  from  one  part  of  the  Island  to  the 
other.  During  the  late  war  nearly  all  of  the  cattle  were  killed 
off,  and  now  that  great  efforts  ate  being  made  to  introduce  them 
again  from  South  America  and  Mexico,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  hundreds  of  cattle  packed  into  trains,  where  many  are 
killed  and  many  more  injured  in  the  rough  passage  from  the 
seaport  to  the  inner  section  to  which  they  are  to  go."  She 
speaks  of  having  seen  within  the  previous  week,  an  animal 
being  driven  within  ten  miles  of  Havana,  which  had  been  dis- 
tressingly injured.  "While  everyone  seemed  to  be  shocked,  no 
one  had  any  power  to  make  the  slightest  threat  to  the  man  who 
was  in  charge.  Bull-fighting  has  entirely  passed,  and  is  now 
forbidden.  Cock  fighting  goes  on,  but  is  regulated  more  or  less 
in  the  large  towns  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  military 
authorities.  Domestic  fowl  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  tolerably  well 
treated  by  their  owners,  except  when  exhibited  for  sale.  One 
cannot  pass  ten  miles  from  Havana  on  the  train  without  seeing 
large  numbers  of  fowl  and  wild  birds  brought  into  the  train  for 
sale.  Six  or  eight  of  them  are  often  tied  together  by  their  feet 
and  carried  carelessly  by  the  boys  who  are  trying  to  earn  a 
livelihood  through  their  sale.  The  Cubans  will  buy  these  in 
numbers,  throw  them  down  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  where  they 
may  beat  themselves  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  for  several  hours 
before  they  reach  their  destination.  *  *  * 

While  the  Cubans  themselves  have  said  very  little  about  this 
particular  form  of  brutality,  I  think  the  better  class  disapprove 
of  it  and  would  be  glad  to  see  a  change  made  in  this  regard. 

"The  horses  are  very  small  and  inferior."    They  are  "very 
badly  treated  and  seem   to  be  subject  to  diseases  which  our 
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horses  at  home  do  not  have.  The  oxen  are  harnessed  entirely 
by  their  horns  and  seem  to  suffer  a  good  deal.  The  mules, 
while  they  are  apparently  abused,  keep  a  beautiful  condition  of 
flesh,  which  makes  me  doubt  whether  they  have  as  hard  a  time 
of  it  as  they  seem  to  have.  *  ♦  ♦  They 

show  no  physical  evil  results  of  the  enormous  burdens  which 
they  carry.'' 

Miss  Gill  enclosed  a  translation  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
**  Report  as  to  the  Regulation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,'*  from  which  it  appears,  however,  that, 
though  there  has  been,  nominally,  a  society  whose  objects, 
among  others,  were  **to  protect  man  against  his  own  ignorance 
and  baseness  ;  to  protect  useful  animals  against  any  kind  of  bad 
treatment  and  suffering,"  it  had  given  no  account  of  itself  from 
January,  1885,  to  September,  1888 ;  that  in  January,  1889,  a 
fire  destroyed  the  society's  seal  and  documents ;  that  this 
apparently  proved  so  discouraging  an  incident  that  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau,"  (or  as  we  should  say,  probably,  its  board 
of  directors)  were  removed  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  regula- 
tions ;  (from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  for  the  last  eleven 
years  or  more  the  society  has  been  practically  non-existent)  ; 
and  that  the  few  articles  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Havana 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  stables  and  slaughter-houses, 
and  forbidding  ill-treatment  of  animals  by  overloading  or  by 
punishing  them  with  cruelty,  are  presumably  dead  letters. 

These  reports  from  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  give  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  the  lamentable  conditions  in  those  islands.  The 
agencies  in  force  for  the  protection  of  children  and  dumb 
animals  are  very  few,  very  crude  and  deplorably  insufficient. 
Your  committee  longed  to  carry  the  humane  gospel  to  these 
localities,  but  under  the  circumstances  there  seemed  only  one 
opportunity,  and  that  they  gladly  seized. 

The  members  of  the  Association  probably  know  already  of 
the  most  commendable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Harvard 
University  by  which  fifteen  hundred  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cuba,  both  men  and  women,  were  transported  in 
United  States  war  vessels  from  that  island  to  Boston  during  the 
past  summer  and  were  permitted  to  attend  a  summer  school  in 
the  University  buildings  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
chairman  of  your  committee  early  saw  in  this  movement  an 
opportunity  for  planting  humane  seeds  in  the  minds  of  these 
teachers  and  so  indirectly  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
future  citizens  of  Cuba.  The  committee  therefore  decided  to 
present  to  each  of  the  visiting  teachers  a  printed  address  on  the 
subject  of  humane  education,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  "Black 
Beauty,"  which  ubiquitous  book  had  already  been  translated 
into  Spanish  by  the  American  Humane  Education  Society. 
Such  an  address  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
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and  was  then  put  through  the  necessary  translation  ;  in  order 
to  insure  a  good  literary  production  such  as  would  command 
the  respect  rather  than  the  ridicule  of  the  educators  to  whom  it 
would  be  presented,  the  proof  was  carefully  read  by  several 
Spanish  scholars  in  Chicago.  The  chairman  had  put  himself 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Frye,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Cuba,  who  was  then  in  Cambridge,  and  the  latter  had  written 
advising  the  distribution  of  the  books  to  all  teachers  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  excellence  of  the  book  ;  that  he  thought  great  enthusiasm 
could  be  aroused,  and  that  no  time  would  ever  present  itself 
again  when  he  could  personally  reach  so  large  a  number  of 
them.  An  effort  had  been  made  to  utilize  the  well-known 
talents  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  actual  presentation  of  these  addresses  and  books, 
but  as  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  chairman  himself 
undertook  the  task.  Arriving  at  Cambridge  on  9th  August, 
he  met  President  Eliot  and  was  taken  by  him  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. There  our  chairman  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Frye,  who 
received  him  most  cordially.  The  chairman  had  prepared  a 
short  and  appropriate  address  of  his  own  in  which  the  presenta- 
tion was  to  be  made.  Of  this  Mr.  Frye  kindly  undertook  the 
translation  into  Spanish  and  arranged  that,  as  the  chairman 
should  deliver  the  address  by  reading  a  sentence  at  a  time  in 
English,  it  should  be  read  by  Mr.  Fryers  secretary  in  Spanish, — 
the  whole  to  be  preceded  by  a  full  explanation  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  superintendent  himself.  Our  chairman  states  that 
Mr.  Frye  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
men  he  ever  met.  During  long  conversations  with  him,  in  which 
he  related  his  interesting  experiences  in  Cuba,  our  chairman 
learned  much  of  Cuban  character  and  life  that  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  Association  in  its  future  work. 

On  13th  August  the  pre-arranged  programme  was  carried 
out,  one  of  the  books  and  one  of  the  addresses  enclosed  in  an 
envelope,  being  delivered  to  each  teacher,  and  the  oral  address 
being  made  in  Saunders'  Theatre.  The  following  passage  is 
quoted  from  the  chairman's  report  of  his  mission  to  the  com- 
mittee:  "At  the  close  of  the  morning  lecture,  the  entire  body 
of  teachers  were  notified  by  Mr.  Frye  that  a  conmiunication  of 
importance  was  to  be  delivered  to  them.  There  was  the  most 
perfect  silence  and  not  a  soul  left  the  theatre  during  the  pre- 
sentation. Mr.  Frye  had  told  me  that  in  Cuba  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  parental  discipline  ;  children  are  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  do  as  they  choose  ;  the  response  to  their  necessities  and 
demands  only  being  governed  by  the  ability  of  their  parents  to 
comply.  Affection  is  the  controling  power.  Physical  cruelty 
to  children  is  unknown.  Hence,  when  I  spoke  of  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  said  that  in  the  United 
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States  more  than  28,000  such  cases,  and  in  England,  quite  as 
many  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  societiesSvithin  the  past 
year,  they  seemed  dazed  and  not  able  to  comprehend.  But 
when  I  spoke  of  cruelty  to  animals,  a  custom  universal  in  Cuba, 
they  at  once  expressed  their  highest  admiration  for  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  our  societies.  "The  total  cost  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  whole  1400  volumes  of  'Black  Beauty,'  in  Spanish, 
including  the  Committee's  addresses  in  Spanish,  and  all  expense 
incident  to  the  delivery  was  about  18}  cents  per  copy.  In  every 
school  district  of  the  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba,  and  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  to  sow  intellectual  seed  for  the  future, 
have  gone  these  1400  missionaries,  as  a  partial  result  of  the  new 
work  undertaken  by  the  American  Humane  Association  within 
the  past  year." 

ORGANIZATION    OF    LOCAL   SOCIETIES 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of  organizing  local  societies, 
the  chairman  had  in  February  sent  letters  to  the  mayors  of 
various  cities  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Nevada,  inquiring  whether  humane  societies 
existed  in  their  respective  cities  ;  if  so,  requesting  that  the 
names  of  officers  of  such  societies  be  furnished  ;  and  if  not, 
asking  whether  they  (the  mayors)  would  favor  such  organiza- 
tions. Twenty-four  of  these  letters  were  sent  out.  Of  replies 
that  such  societies  were  already  in  existence,  there  were  four. 
The  number  of  mayors  who  replied  that  no  such  societies 
existed  was  ten.  (Of  these,  eight  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  such  organizations.)  To  ten  of  these  letters,  no  replies 
at  all  were  vouchsafed.  With  this  preliminary  information,  and 
immediately  following  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  in 
April,  the  committee  set  about  the  task  of  finding  a  suitable 
representative  to  travel  through  our  own  land  and  organize 
humane  societies  at  points  where  they  seemed  most  needed.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  ta.sk  was  fraught  with  great  difficulties  ; 
the  requirements  of  honesty,  enthusiasm,  perseverence,  judg- 
ment, knowledge  of  men  and  animals,  good  address,  etc.,  were 
many  and  exacting,  and  their  combination  in  one  individual 
seemed  almost  impossible.  Besides,  the  remuneration  that  the 
committee  could  afford  to  offer  seemed  little  likely  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  of  talent.  Half  a  dozen  candidates  were 
considered,  but  upon  closer  investigation  either  by  correspond- 
ence or  by  personal  interviews,  some  substantial  objection  was 
found  in  each  case.  As  the  summer  came  on  and  this  important 
branch  of  the  work  had  not  been  started,  the  committee  almost 
despaired  of  finding  the  right  man.  Finally  about  the  last  of 
June,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  of 
Milwaukee,  the  committee's  attention  was  directed  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
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O'Hanlon,  of  that  city,  who  had,  until  shortly  before,  been  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  Milwaukee  public  schools.  He  bad  been 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society, 
having  been  one  of  its  directors  for  five  years.  Mr.  0*Hanlon's 
qualifications  as  a  speaker,  educator  and  humanitarian  were 
such  that  he  was  cordially  recommended  by  the  Chicago  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  its  missionary.  The  committee  had 
hoped  to  find  a  candidate  for  the  position  wlio  would  combine, 
with  the  other  necessary  qualifications,  a  knowledge  of  cattle, 
so  as  to  observe  and  report  their  condition  while  in  transit  and 
at  the  various  stock  yards.  In  this  respect,  it  was  Mr. 
O'Hanlon's  misfortune,  though  not  his  fault,  that  he  had  had 
no  experience ;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  at  about  the 
same  time  the  committee  made  his  acquaintance,  their  attention 
was  called  to  another  man  who  had  made  the  study  and  hand- 
ling of  horses  and  cattle  his  life-work,  but  who  had  no  special 
aptitude  for  public  speaking  or  the  work  of  organization.  Mr. 
Levi  Doty,  of  Frankfort  Station,  Illinois,  (who  is  thus  referred 
to)  is  a  man  of  intense  love  of  animals  as  well  as  of  practical 
ideas ;  his  keen  sympathies  are  balanced  by  intelligence,  sound 
common  sense  and  judgment ;  though  of  slight  physique,  he  has 
magnificent  courage ;  he  was  born  on  a  farm  and  has  maintained 
a  stock  farm  of  his  own  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  and  is 
thus  perfectly  familiar  with  the  habits  and  needs  of  animals  ;  as 
humane  agent  for  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  for  over  two  years  he  gave  great  satisfaction. 

The  situation  that  then  confronted  the  committee  was  that 
of  having  the  opportunity  of  employing  two  admirable  men, 
both  full  of  zeal  in  the  humane  cause,  each  of  whom  seemed 
well  qualified  for  one  branch  of  the  work  in  hand,  but  not  for 
the  other,  while  neither  appeared  to  embody  all  the  varied 
qualifications  for  this  exacting  office.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  use  of  both,  each  in  his  own  sphere, — Mr.  O'Hanlon 
for  the  work  of  education  and  organizing  societies,  and  Mr. 
Doty  for  the  work  of  investigating  the  transportation  of  cattle. 
Accordingly  railway  passes  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  officials,  and  these  two  emissaries  started  on  their  respec- 
tive journeys  early  in  August.  The  following  is  the  report  to 
the  committee  of  Mr,  O'Hanlon's  mission  : 

MISSOURI   SOCIETIKS 

111  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  President  James  M. 
Brown,  I  called  to  see  President  K.  R.  Weeks,  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Society,  to  consult  with  him  regarding  the  organization  of  societies  in  the 
western  part  of  Missouri  and  Rastern  Kansas.  My  reception  by  Mr. 
Weeks  was  most  cordial  and  his  advice  that  I  proceed  at  once  to  visit  the 
neighboring  cities  of  importance  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  indepen- 
dent humane  societies  therein  was  followed.     I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
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the  successful  efforts  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Society  and  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  it  has  done,  especially  in  the  line  of  humane  education 
through  the  organization  of  bands  of  mercy  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 
I  regret,  however,  that  this  powerful  society  under  such  able  manage- 
ment, has  not  become  the  parent  of  Western  Missouri  societies,  that  its 
good  influence  might  be  felt  in  a  portion  of  the  state  not  blessed  with 
humane  organizations. 

Several  citizens  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  had  applied  to  Mr.  Weeks  for 
assistance  in  organizing  a  local  society  in  their  town,  and  when  I  offered 
my  services,  I  was  enthusiastically  invited  to  visit  Chillicothe  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  humane  society.  My  efforts  met  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  the  mayor  and  a  score  of  the  leading  citizens  and  the 
society  which  was  formed  was  at  once  incorporated  under  the  state  law 
with  ex-Mayor  Isaac  Hirsch  as  president  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Henderson  as 
secretary  and  a  board  of  fifteen  directors.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  professional  men,  including  lawyers  and  physicians,  were  the  leaders 
in  this  humane  reform.  The  abuse  of  horses,  especially  dray  and  livery 
horses  on  the  streets,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  arousing  a  desire  for  a 
humane  organization  in  the  city. 

KANSAS 

At  Topeka,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foster  Humane  Society,  Mr. 
Samuel  Badges,  an  enthusiastically  humane  man,  received  me  very 
courteously  and  explained  fully  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  the  need  of 
reviving  greater  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
Editor  Harold  Chase,  of  the  Topeka  Capital,  related  to  me  several  cases 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  which  happened  in  Topeka  of  late  and 
which  came  under  his  own  observation.  He  urged  me  to  return  later  in 
cooler  weather  when  the  influential  absent  citizens  should  have  returned 
to  the  city  and  he  promised  to  assist  us  through  his  paper  to  put  the 
society  in  better  and  more  effective  working  order. 

There  being  no  state  humane  society  in  Kansas,  I  undertook  to 
establish  independent  societies  in  the  leading  commercial  centres  and 
cattle  shipping  points,  and  visited  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Ottawa, 
Olathe  and  Emporia,  and  planned  to  visit  Hutchinson,  Newton, 
Witchita,  Concordia,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Scott  and  Arkansas  City  in  October, 
upon  my  return  trip  through  Kansas  when  it  would  not  be  so  extremely 
hot. 

At  Olathe,  I  organized  a  society  with  a  board  of  ten  directors  com- 
posed of  the  public-spirited  representative  men  and  women.  The  clergy 
were  very  helpful  here  and  we  met  at  the  Congregational  Church  for 
organization. 

At  Leavenworth  I  found  great  indifference  toward  the  humane 
cause.  This  may  have  been  due  perhaps,  to  the  intense  heat,  which  was 
represented  by  the  thermometer  at  97°  in  the  shade,  but  this  indifference 
was  certainly  not  due  to  the  virtuous  condition  of  all  the  citizens.  I 
saw  several  cases  of  brutal  treatment  of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  cattle 
fair  market  and  a  most  heart-rending   case   of  ill-treated   and   neglected 
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children  in  a  hovel  in  the  heart  of  the  very  best  residence  portion  of  the 
city.  In  reply  to  my  protest  and  appeal  that  this  condition  should  be 
remedied  at  once,  I  was  told  by  an  ex-mayor  that  there  was  no  remedy. 
Such  inhumanity  would  not  be  tolerated  one  day  in  the  city  if  there  was 
a  humane  society  organized  there,  and  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
efforts  be  renewed  soon  to  establish  an  active  society  in  Leavenworth. 

At  Ottawa  I  found  that  the  extreme  heat  rendered  it  necessarv  for 
me  to  postpone  calling  a  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  local  society. 
I  called  upon  about  thirty-live  of  the  leading  people  of  the  town  and 
interested  them  in  the  cause.  They  were  willing  to  co-operate,  but  not 
to  attend  a  meeting  during  the  hot  spell.  Mayor  Hetrick  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  W.  H.  Olin.  promised  to  assist  in  preparing  for  the 
meeting  for  organization  when  held  after  schools  had  opened.  Superin- 
tendent Olin  became  very  nmch  interested  in  the  organization  of  bands 
of  mercy  and  Audobon  society  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
secure  sufficient  co-operation  to  organize  an  active  society  in  Ottawa 
when  I  visit  the  town  again  for  that  purpose. 

At  I^awrence,  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  and  at  Emporia, 
where  the  State  Normal  'School  is  located,  I  expected  to  be  able  to 
organize  societies  easily,  but  was  disagreeably  surprised  at  the  indiffer- 
ence shown.  Most  of  the  professors  and  other  influential  citizens  were 
away  at  summer  resorts  and  I  found,  after  several  days  of  hard  ivork  and 
newspaper  pleadings,  that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
schools.  My  recent  experience  in  working  through  schools  in  other 
cities,  giving  addresses  before  pupils  and  students,  convinces  me  that  I 
can  reach  the  right  people  upon  my  return  to  the.se  cities  when  the 
schools  are  in  session. 

Without  doubt  the  most  promising  and  most  important  results  of 
my  labors  in  KaTisas  were  in  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Humane  Society.  At  this  great  commtrrcial  centre  and  cattle  market, 
where  1  witnessed  the  greatest  sufferings  on  the  part  of  animals  with 
l)roken  legs  and  mutilated  bodies  when  they  were  taken  from  the  cars,  I 
was  a!)le  to  arouse  a  lively  interest  on  the  i)art  of  the  leading  citizens. 
We  organ ize<l  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mercantile  Club,  whose  officers  took 
ail  active  part  in  our  work.  President  Sherman,  of  the  Wyandotte 
County  Rank,  was  elected  ])resi(lcnt.  and  Attorney  Jourdan,  secretarv. 
The  hoard  of  fifteen  directors  is  composed  of  business  men  and  philan- 
thropic women,  leaders  in  ])ublic  enterprise  for  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
Articles  of  incor])oration  were  at  once  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  society,  ste])s  were  taken  to  investigate  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  cattle  at  the  stockyards.  The  chief  of  police 
attended  our  meetings  and  urged  those  jireseiit  to  unite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children  and  prevention  of  cruelty  in  all  forms  within  the  city 
limits.  He  ])roniise<l  to  co-operate  with  the  society  and  said  there  should 
have  been  such  an  organization  estsblished  there  years  before.  The 
Kansas  City,  Mc>..  Humane  Society,  across  the  state  line,  has  often, 
without  success,  tried  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cruelty  at  thy  stock  vards. 
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COI,ORADO 

At  Colorado  Springs,  President  Slocuni  and  Secretary  Hill,  of  the 
branch  society  of  that  place,  very  kindly  welcomed  me  and  expressed 
their  warm  approval  of  the  plan  of  extending  humane  work  in  the  West. 
They  urged  me  strongly  to  go  to  Utah,  Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Nevada  for  they  had  seen  and  heard  of  cases  of  terrible  cruelty  to 
animals  in  these  states  and  territories,  where  no  efforts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  deplorable  condition  or  create  a  humane  sentiment  among 
the  people. 

When  I  arrived  at  Denver  for  <!onsultation  with  President  Cheesman 
and  Secretary  Whitehead,  of  the  Colorado  Humane  vSociety,  I  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception  from  these  most  helpful  advisers.  Secretary 
Whitehead  is  the  most  capable  humane  officer,  most  ardent  advocate  and 
tactful  worker  in  the  field  of  humane  reform  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  meet.  The  Colorado  Humane  Societv  seemed  to  be  anxiously 
awaiting  the  coming  of  a  humane  missionary  wiio  should  extend  the 
w^ork  of  organization  and  humane  education  throughout  the  very  needy 
West.  He  and  the  other  officers  made  the  same  recommendations  as  the 
Colorado  Springs  officers  concerning  work  in  the  neighboring  states  and 
territories  but  they  went  even  further. — to  the  extent  of  securing  for  me 
over  the  railroads,  free  transportation  into  Wyoming  and  Utah  that  I 
might  organize  in  these  states  without  delay. 

The  statutes  of  Colorado  give  the  society  the  greatest  amount  of 
power  vested  in  any  humane  society  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  if  not 
in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the  officers  and  agents  are  not 
timid  in  using  this  authority  judiciously  but  most  effectively  for  the 
welfare  of  children  and  dumb  animals.  The  Colorado  statutes  contain 
important  provisions  for  the  protection  of  children  and  animals.  The 
law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  docked  horses  into  the  state — requir- 
ing the  registration  of  all  docked  horses  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  and  punishing  severely  for  docking  horses  in  the  state — has 
only  recently  gone  into  effect.  There  are  to-day  thirty-nine  owners  of 
docked  horses,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eleven,  according  to  the 
registration  list  on  record! 

The  three  hundred  agents  and  other  members  of  the  Colorado 
Humane  Society,  met  at  the  first  annual  convention  which  was  held  in 
Denver,  October  3rd,  1900.  The  objects  of  this  convention,  as  .set  forth 
in  the  circular,  were  to  discuss  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
society,  and  its  agents,  to  agree  on  measures,  legislative  and  otherwise, 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  and  to  solidify  and  perfect  the 
organization. 

WVOMINC; 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Colorado  Society,  I  was  enabled  to 
reach  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where,  after  a  week  of  most  active  and 
difficult  work  in  arousing  interest  in  the  cause,  I  linally  succeeded  in 
perfecting  a  temporary  organization  with  I'.  S.  Palmer  as  president,  and 
Mrs.   L,.   C.   Brown,   secretary.     The  daily  press    and    clergymen    of  all 
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denominations  did  noble  work  in  assisting  us,  yet  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  the  good  people,  many  of  whom  are  of  eastern  parentage  and 
birth,  and  are  very  intelligent  and  progressive  in  business,  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  our  work  and  give  it  their  active  co-operation  at  our  meet- 
ings. 

In  order  to  insure  success  in  this  state  it  w^ill  be  necessary  that  the 
Association  renew  its  efforts  in  the  near  future,  not  only  to  continue  the 
work  in  Cheyenne,  but  assist  in  establishing  branches  at  leading  towns 
in  the  state.  The  great  number  of  cattle  raised  in  and  shipped  through 
Wyoming  necessitates  the  existence  of  an  active,  aggressive  organization. 
The  statutes  provide  for  a  state  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  but  not  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  newly  organized  society  to  secure  increased  powers 
from  the  legislature  in  order  to  do  effective  work. 

UTAH 

I  was  not  aware  that  Utah  had  a  humane  society  until  we  reached 
Salt  Lake  City.  I  called  upon  Dr.  Beatty  its  president,  and  learned  from 
him  the  discouraging  condition  of  the  society,  which  was  started  about 
eight  years  ago.  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  want  of 
financial  support  had  crippled,  if  not  killed  the  humane  movement.  My 
visit  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure  to  Dr.  Beatty,  Secretary  Lewis  and 
Director  George  Y.  Wallace,  manager  of  the  Utah  Telephone  Company. 
They  grasped  new  hope,  and,  at  my  request,  called  a  meeting  of  citizens 
inviting  the  general  public. 

I  personally  went  about  the  city  soliciting  the  co-operation  and 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  with  success.  The  daily 
press  kindly  and  freely  gave  us  valuable  support,  and  the  Desert  News, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  editorially  urged  its  readers 
to  rally  once  more  to  the  cause  of  humane  reform.  Our  meeting  was  a 
grand  revival  and  plans  were  entered  into  for  punishing  persons  abusing 
animals  and  for  pushing  agressively  humane  education  through  the 
organization  of  bands  of  mercy  and  Audobon  societies  in  the  schools.  I 
addressed  about  700  students  and  teachers  at  the  high  school  on  the  work 
of  the  humane  society  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  these  young 
people  in  the  movement  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  accounts  of  heartrending  cruelty  practiced  by  stage  drivers 
and  teamsters  in  dealing  with  horses  on  the  plains  and  over  mountain 
passes  in  Utah,  as  related  at  the  meeting,  aroused  those  present  to  enter 
into  the  humane  society's  work  with  a  determination  to  remedy  these 
conditions. 

I  was  very  earnestly  requested  to  return  to  Utah  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  branch  societies  as  well  as  in  perfecting 
children's  societies  in  the  schools,  so  that  interest  might  be  maintained 
in  the  humane  work  of  the  future. 
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NEW   MEXICO 

Unquestionably,  no  other  community  that  I  have  ever  visited,  no 
state  I  have  traveled  through,  no  other  section  of  the  country  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  to  my  knowledge,  presents  so  evident  a  need  for  the 
persistent  efforts  of  a  humane  society  as  this  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
One  needs  only  to  pass  through  this  section  on  the  railroad  train  and 
use  one's  eyes  to  discover  the  same,  sad,  heartrending  story  of  neglected, 
half-starved,  overburdened,  cruelly  beaten  horses  and  burros  from  end 
to  end  of  this  territory.  In  the  towns  the  conditions  are  no  better  than 
in  the  country.  Miserable  creatures,  living  skeletons,  whose  bones 
almost  protrude  through  their  skin  and  whose  ribs  may  be  counted 
from  several  rods  off,  are  driven  from  24  to  48  hours  along  hilly,  dusty, 
rocky  roads,  overburdened,  with  hardly  a  morsel  to  eat  on  the  journey. 
When  they  lag,  the  club  of -their  brutal  driver  descends  upon  their  bony 
backs.  Words  cannot  describe  the  sufferings  of  these  dumb  beasts, 
most  of  which  have  been  forced  to  carry  burdens  from  the  time  they 
were  weak  growing  colts.  Their  growth  is  stunted  through  premature 
work  and  starvation.  Their  owners  look  upon  them  merely  as  animated 
machines.  The  only  mitigating  circumstance  connected  with  this  condi- 
tion is  the  fact  that  these  owners  and  drivers  are  either  Mexicans  or 
Pueblo  Indians.  The  average  American  treats  his  animals  much  better 
and  yet  the  results  of  this  brutality  effect  the  children  of  the  community 
and  make  kindness  and  mercy  to  animals  almost  unknown  virtues  among 
both  the  old  and  the  young  of  this  territor>% 

There  is  a  good  humane  law  in  the  statutes  of  New  Mexico,  but  it  is 
never  enforced.  The  first  duty  of  the  humane  society  here  is  to  use 
every  legitimate  means  possible  to  create  and  extend  a  strong  public 
sentiment  that  will  crystalize  into  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  law,  and  then  attempt  to  secure  more  stringent  laws,  until  the 
condition  of  the  dumb  creatures  is  better  than  brutal  slavery. 

When  I  arrived  here  and  announced  my  mission,  I  was  laughed  at 
and  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  organize  a  humane  society  in 
this  territory,  even  in  Albuquerque.  Not  discouraged  by  evidences  of 
brutality  and  inhumanity  on  all  sides,  I  settled  down  in  search  of  God's 
virtuous,  sympathetic  people,  a  few  of  whom,  at  least,  are  found  in  every 
community.  Fortunately,  Mayor  Marron,  a  young  attorney,  is  one  of 
these  humanitarians,  and  he  directed  me  to  others  whom  we  interested 
in  the  cause.  I  secured  permission  to  address  the  young  people  at  the 
high  school,  the  students  at  the  Territorial  University  here,  the  public 
school  teachers  and  common  council,  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  The  two 
daily  papers  and  the  weekly  Afro-American  paper  were  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  then  called  a  meeting  at  the  common  council  chambers  ten- 
dered us  by  the  mayor.  Mayor  Marron  called  this  meeting  to  order,  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  Prof.  Hickey,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
the  president  of  the  city  council,  Attorney  Lester,  acted  as  secretary. 
The  first  meeting  was  poorly  attended,  there  being  only  twelve  present, 
including  one  lady ;  yet  they  appointed  committees  to  draught  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  make  application  for  a  charter  to  incorporate   under 
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the  laws  of  the  territory.  The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  high 
school,  twenty-eight  persons  being  present,  including  sixteen  ladies.  A 
permanent  organization  was  perfected,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted,  a  copy  of  which,  together  with  the  charter,  we  send  you  with 
this  report.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  will  take  place 
at  the  next  meeting,  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  report  at  this 
writing.  The  board  of  fifteen  directors  includes  the  most  prominent 
business  men,  professional  men  and  philanthropic  ladies  in  the  city 
and  the  roll  of  members  exceeds  half  a  hnndr<^d  names  with  the  promise 
of  twice  this  number. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF    LIVE    STOCK 

In  order  to  gain  needed  information  about  the  transporta- 
tion of  cattle,  the  chairman  addressed  enquiries  to  Dr.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  who 
replied  in  substance  as  follows :  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  anyone  regularly  engaged  in  investigating  the 
question  of  transportation,  though  from  time  to  time  one  or 
more  men  have  been  detailed  to  take  passage  on  stock  trains  and 
secure  evidence  and  in  a  number  of  instances  they  have  obtained 
convictions ;  but  this  method  is  too  slow  and  does  not  accom- 
plish what  is  intended  ;  many  of  the  railways  w^ere  continuously 
violating  the  law  and  the  animals  were  carried  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  even  four  days  without  being  unloaded  and  watered. 
Dr.  Salmon  thought  that  the  chairman's  plan  of  organizing  a 
force  of  agents  at  all  important  shipping  points,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  telegraph  to  the  next  shipping  and  feeding  point 
all  shipments  and  arrivals  by  car  number,  is  the  only  w-ay  by 
which  the  .systematic  violations  of  the  law,  which  he  is  con- 
vinced are  occurring,  can  be  proved.  If  the  railway  companies 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  they  cannot  vnolate  the  law 
without  constant  danger  of  prosecution,  they  would  co-operate 
and  arrange  the  running  of  their  trains  and  the  feeding  points 
so  that  the  law  would  be  complied  with,  without  loss  to  an}*  of 
them :  as  it  is  now,  each  one  hesitates  to  act  because  it  fears 
that  competing  companies  may  secure  an  advantage  in  running 
time  by  continuing  to  ship  without  unloading  en  route.  Dr. 
vSalmon  further  stated  that  the  principal  centres  for  handling 
animals  are  Forth  Worth,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs.  Minnea- 
polis, St.  Paul,  Chicago  National  vStock  Yards,  Illinois; 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pitts])urgh  and  Buffalo;  the  railways 
most  in  need  of  supervision  are  the  long  lines  from  the  North- 
west and  the  lines  from  Kansas  City,  East  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  going  eastward;  these  companies  pretend  to  have 
feeding  stations  at  Indianapolis,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati; 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  but  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  the 
animals  are  not  unloaded  and  fed ;  none  of  the  so-called  palace 
stock  cars  are  of  any  valtie  for   watering  the   animals;  hay  can 
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be  fed  by  being  scattered  in  the  car,  but  where  cattle  are  loose 
in  the  cars  the  watering  troughs  soon  become  foul  and  useless 
for  the  purpose  intended ;  some  of  these  cars  made  for  horses 
and  fitted  with  stalls  answer  their  purpose  admirably. 

In  his  quest  of  similar  information  the  chairman  prepared  a 
circular  letter,  containing  a  list  of  inquiries  as  to  the  humane 
laws  in  respective  states,  the  names  of  societies  and  places 
where  they  exist,  whether  the  societies  hold  annual  conventions 
and  publish  humane  periodicals,  the  principal  places  where  live 
stock  is  collected  for  shipment  and  where  such  stock  is  fed  and 
watered,  and  whether  there  are  societies  at  such  places,  etc. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  humane 
society  at  each  of  the  following  places:  Topeka,  Omaha,  Mil- 
waukee, Little  Rock,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines  and  St. 
Paul.  Replies  were  received  only  from  the  societies  at  St. 
Louis  and  Omaha.     They  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

There  are  societies  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Springfield 
and  Hannibal  in  Missouri ;  no  annual  conventions  are  held  and 
no  humane  publication  printed ;  Kansas  City  and  Springfield 
are  the  only  centres  at  which  cattle  are  gathered  for  shipment 
and  where  they  are  unloaded  for  food,  water  and  rest.  The  St. 
Louis  society  seemed  disposed  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
transportation  question ;  there  are  no  complaints,  they  say, 
against  the  transportation  companies ;  the  United  States  law  is 
generally  observed ;  the  society  keeps  a  general  supervision 
over  transportation ;  stock  trains  from  Kansas  City  make  the 
run  to  East  St.  Louis  and  to  Chicago  within  the  limit  prescribed 
by  law,  etc. 

The  reply  of  the  Omaha  society  showed  that  there  were  no 
societies  organized  in  Nebraska  in  1899,  there  are  no  state  con- 
ventions or  humane  publications ;  at  only  one — namely,  Lin- 
coln— out  of  five  places  where  animals  are  said  to  be  watered, 
fed  and  rested,  is  there  a  humane  society ;  there  were  no  com- 
plaints ;  the  United  States  laws  are  obeyed  to  the  letter  ;  but,  it 
was  added,  the  societies  do  not  keep  watch  over  transportation, 
because  of  lack  of  means. 

Upon  Mr.  Doty's  return  from  his  mission,  he  presented  a 
report  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  Visited  and 
inspected  the  stock  yards  and  slaughter  houses  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis ;  also  the  stock  yards  at  St.  Joe,  Mo., 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  Omaha,  Columbus  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  Billings,  Sheridan  and  Alliance,  Montana. 

As  to  Slaughter  Houses :  At  Kansas  City,  found  that  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  as  a  rule  were  being  handled  and 
slaughtered  in  as  humane  a  way  as  possible,  though  some  of  the 
men  were  a  little  careless  at  times. 

As  to  Watering  Stock :  Galesburg  is  the  feeding  point  on  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  and  Santa  Fe  Railw^ays.     Here  found  62  carloads  of 
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cattle  which,  it  was  said,  had  not  had  water  for  two  days, 
(thermometer  92  degrees);  saw  a  train  loaded  with  cattle  ;  they 
had  had  but  little  water  and  left  for  Chicago  very  thirsty; 
learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  few  cattle  are  allowed  what 
water  they  want ;  obtained  the  names  and  addresses  of  three 
men  who  stated  that  they  had  known  cattle  to  die  there  for  the 
want  of  water. 

As  to  Loading  and  Unloading  Stock :  At  Galesberg  saw  sev- 
eral cars  unloaded ;  the  men  used  the  short,  sharp  prod  and 
handled  the  cattle  nicely. 

At  Omaha,  saw  many  trains  of  cattle  and  hogs  unloaded  ; 
found  all  kinds  of  live  stock  were  being  handled  in  what  agent 
believes  to  be  the  most  humane  way  possible  ;  the  short,  sharp 
prod  and  whip  were  used  by  those  who  seemed  to  know  how  to 
use  them  so  as  to  move  the  stock  with  but  little  suffering. 

At  Billings,  saw  about  1300  cattle  driven  in  off  the  range 
and  loaded  on  cars  at  the  Burlington  yards  ;  at  these  yards  there 
is  an  excellent  device : — a  plank  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  is  placed  alongside  of  the  chute  that  leads  to  the  cars, 
and  on  this  plank  the  men  walk  along  and  urge  the  cattle  along 
the  chute  ;  they  use  the  short,  sharp  prod  and  had  but  little 
trouble  in  loading  the  cattle  ;  also  saw  about  eight  carloads  of 
sheep,  just  off  the  range,  being  loaded ;  no  boys  are  employed 
here  and  the  stock  is  handled  nicely. 

At  the  Northern  Pacific  yards  at  Billings,  saw  several  hun- 
dred cattle  come  in  off  the  range  ;  they  were  loaded  on  cars  ; 
here  the  men  used  no  prods,  but  pitchfork  handles  or  rake 
handles,  without  forks  or  rakes  at  the  end,  but  each  has  a  small 
piece  of  metal ;  with  these  they  punch  the  cattle  pretty  hard, 
which  must  cause  bruises  and  pain  for  several  days  ;  they  have 
little  trouble  in  handling  these  wild  cattle,  which  scamper  into 
the  cars  quickly. 

At  Kansas  City,  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  are 
employed  ;  the  use  of  the  prod  was  prohibited,  it  was  said,  by 
the  humane  society  of  that  city  ;  the  boys  instead  used  sticks  in 
diameter  from  j  inch  to  1]  inches,  which  they  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  laying  on  unmercifully  ;  in  Mr.  Doty's  own  words, 
"I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  cruelty  in  handling  cattle.'* 
The  lads,  he  says,  "club  and  maul  them  terribly, — in  some 
cases  almost  kill  them."  On  a  subsequent  visit,  he  again  "saw 
cattle  pounded  so  terribly  that  they  must  have  suffered  for 
weeks  from  the  bruises  if  they  should  live  so  long.  Out  of 
fifteen  I  saw  dressed  in  one  slaughter  house,  there  were  but 
two  that  did  not  show  bruises  each  covering  a  space  of  from  4 
to  15  inches  square  where  the  blood  had  settled,  causing  many 
pounds  of  flesh  unfit  for  use."  After  an  interval  of  two  months 
Mr.  Doty  again  went  to  Kansas  City,  called  on  Mr.  Green,  the 
president  of  the  humane  society  there  and  suggested  remedying 
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this  abuse ;  Mr.  Green  requested  Mr.  Doty,  being  a  practical 
stock  handler,  himself  to  show  the  lads  how  the  job  ought  to  be 
done  ;  the  latter  then  called  on  the  superintendent  of  the  stock 
yards,  who  thought  it  too  much  trouble  to  have  two  instruments 
to  use  in  loading,  one  for  cattle  and  another  for  hogs, — the 
prod  not  being. suitable  in  handling  hogs  ;  but  he  admitted  that 
the  prod  is  the  most  humane  instrument  for  loading  cattle  ;  he 
said  that  lads  were  employed  because  they  were  quicker  than 
men,  that  he  would  discharge  any  one  who  was  unnecessarily 
cruel,  but  that  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  it ;  at  Mr.  Doty*s 
request,  several  of  the  lads  put  short  prods  at  the  ends  of  their 
sticks  and  with  these  loaded  sixty  cars  with  cattle  ;  they  found 
that  it  was  much  easier  and  quicker  work  to  load  with  the 
short,  sharp  prod  and  they  will  use  it  hereafter  ;  '*there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  but  it  will  help  a  good  deal.*' 

Mr.  Doty  tried  to  obtain  information  from  the  men  that 
handled  the  stock,  but  they  were  very  reticent,  having  been 
instructed  by  their  employers  not  to  talk.  He  tried  to  travel  on 
stock  trains  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  excepting  once  when 
he  * 'stole  a  ride"  from  Kansas  City  to  Galesburg.  He  went  to 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  saw  on  the  range  many  skeletons 
of  cattle  that  had  died  from  the  effects  of  storms  during  the 
winter.  He  counted  sixteen  heads  within  a  distance  of  sixty 
feet.  This  is  a  common  sight  and  can  be  seen  all  over  that 
country.  The  ranchmen  say  that,  as  it  doesn't  cost  them  any- 
thing to  feed  the  cattle,  if  25  per  cent  die  during  the  winter,  the 
loss  is  not  great — there  is  still  a  good  profit  left.  Mr.  James 
Lott,  of  Columbus,  Montana,  stated  that  he  had,  in  winter, 
seen  thousands  of  cattle  so  thirsty  that  they  would  rush  into  the 
Missouri  river,  where  they  could  see  the  water  through  the  air 
holes,  and  would  go  down,  one  after  another,  through  the  ice 
and  drown. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association  in 
January,  1899,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Robertson, 
was  adopted  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  an  address 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
that  Association  desires  the  change  in  the  present  time  limit. 
In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  on  his  recent  journeys, 
Mr.  Doty  prepared  a  statement  in  answer  to  the  resolution  and 
address  referred  to.  The  substance  of  the  answers  can  best  be 
given  in  connection  wnth  the  following  extracts  from  the  resolu- 
tion : 

Paragraph  3  of  the  resolution  states  that  cattle  refuse  to  be 
governed  in  being  loaded  and  unloaded  and  that  force  and 
rough  usage  are  necessary  to  cause  them  to  move,  and  that 
therefore  every  additional  handling  results  in  more  suffering 
than  would  a  few  hours  additional  detention  in  the  cars.  Mr. 
Doty  says  that  this  claim  is  not  well  founded,  as  there  is  but 
little  trouble  or  cruelty  in  handling. 
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Paragraph  4  says  that  cattle  are  controlled  in  their  thirst 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  that  they  involuntarily  subject  them- 
selves to  do  without  water  for  periods  greater  than  28  hours 
and  that  they  can  go  for  more  than  40  or  even  48  hours  without 
suffering.  Mr.  Doty's  answer  is  that  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  among  cattlemen  that  in  order  to  have  cattle  do  well 
they  must  have  access  to  water  several  hours  out  of  every  24. 
All  these  men  agreed  without  any  exception  that  the  water 
troughs  in  the  stock  cars  were,  as  regards  cattle,  an  entire 
failure,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  think  it  takes  too  much  time, 
trouble  and  expense  to  use  palace  cars  and  therefore  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  not  used. 

According  to  paragraph  7  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  pens 
provided  for  feeding  and  watering  cattle  are  often  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  make  rest  impossible.  Mr.  Doty  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  yards  have  no  roofs — are  all  open  ;  which  makes  it  bad 
in  time  of  storm. 

Paragraph  8  of  the  resolution  states  that  transportation 
companies  are  not  prepared  to  rest,  water  and  feed  cattle  at 
stated  intervals.  Mr.  Doty  replies  "I  found  all  railroads,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  or  my  limited  time  would  allow  me  to 
investigate,  had  established  feeding  and  watering  places  every 
28  hours  of  running  time." 

As  to  paragraph  9  of  the  resolution,  admitting  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  time  when  cattle  ought  to  be  confined  in  cars,  but 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  limit  should  not  be  made  short 
of  40  hours,  Mr.  Doty  says  :  ** A  large  majority  of  cattle  men 
say  28  hours  is  long  enough  though  it  may  be  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  slightly  longer  period  is  justified ;  such  as 
when  the  weather  is  so  bad  as  to  make  unloading  impracticable. 
The  stock  men  also  say  that  where  cattle  are  picked  up  between 
feeding  points,  they  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  unload  for  rest» 
etc.,  if  the  next  feeding  point  is  only  a  few  hours  beyond  the 
point  where  they  are  picked  up.  As  to  the  habit  of  shippers 
withholding  water  from  their  stock  prior  to  their  arrival  at 
market  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  "good  fill  on  them,**  it  is 
often  practiced,  and  I  learn  from  reliable  parties  at  the  stock 
yards  in  Galesburg  that  shippers  had  several  times  had  cattle 
die  for  the  want  of  water,  and  I  myself  saw  on  August  21st, 
1900,  some  20  cars  of  cattle  loaded  for  Chicago  which  had  had 
but  very  little  water  and  were  very  thiristy  ;  they  would  stand 
looking  through  the  fence  into  another  yard  that  had  water, 
almost  frenzied  ;  and  was  told  they  had  often  broken  through  a 
strong  fence,  7  or  8  feet  high,  made  of  two  inch  boards,  8  inches 
apart,  in  order  to  secure  water.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  at 
the  Chicago  stock  yards  some  years  ago. 

"I  was  told  by  a  railroad  man  at  Billings  that  shippers 
often  offered  to  pay  the  railroad  fine  and  their  own,   if   they 
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would  run  them  by  one  feeding  point  between  there  and 
Chicago. 

"Mr.  Willits,  of  Wyoming,  told  me  he  had  been  on  train 
with  another  shipper ;  both  had  horses  ;  Mr.  Willits  stopped  to 
feed,  the  other  man  went  on  ;  the  next  day  he  caught  up  with 
him,  as  he  had  to  stop  and  recar,  as  his  horses  had  eaten 
through  the  side  of  the  car ;  the  stock  was  in  bad  shape  and 
suffered  very  much. 

"It  is  well  known  that  live  stock  will  not  lose  much  flesh 
for  several  days ;  the  shrinkage  is  in  what  water  and  food  they 
have  in  them,  so  if  they  are  very  thirsty  they  will  drink  more 
in  weight  than  they  would  if  they  could  have  it  when  needed  ; 
so  the  shipper  thinks  to  save  time  and  a  feed  bill,  he  will  hold 
them  off  so  as  to  get  what  is  called  *a  big  fill.*  The  shipper 
gets  nothing  for  it,  as  the  buyers  have  orders  to  buy  so  many 
head  to  dress  a  certain  per  cent.  In  order  to  do  this  the  buyer 
must  calculate  about  what  the  *fiir  will  be  by  the  looks  of  the 
cattle,  and  cuts  the  price  accordingly." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  work  of  organizing  local 
societies  he  conducted,  as  far  as  his  time  would  permit,  an 
investigation  of  the  transportation  of  cattle.  In  the  light  of 
this  investigation,  he  has  embodied  in  the  following  report  his 
comments  on  the  same  resolution  and  address  of  the  American 
Live  Stock  Association  answered  by  Mr.  Doty  :  His  conclu- 
sions are  based  partly  upon  his  personal  observations  at  the 
stock  yards  at  Kansas  City  and  Denver,  but  principally  upon 
statements  made  to  him  by  more  than  thirty  different  stock 
owners,  jobbers  and  shippers  at  twenty-five  different  shipping 
points  along  the  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
and  Rio  Grande  &  Western  railroads — men  living  in  districts 
embracing  cattle-raising  territory  included  in  the  states  of 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Indian 
and  Oklahoma : — 

REPORT 

I.  It  is  unanimously  denied  that  the  extension  of  the  twenty-eight 
hour  limit,  particularly  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  will  be  in  the  interests  of  better  or  more  humane  treatment 
of  cattle. 

II.  While  these  stockmen  concede  that  most  of  the  cattle  shipped 
a  great  distance  are  wild  and  "  refuse  to  be  governed  in  loading  into  and 
unloading  from  cars,  and  force  and  rough  usage  compelling  them  in  their 
movements  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception"  they  positively  deny  that 
this  force  and  rough  usage  is  necessary  to  a  suflFicient  extent  to  be  cruel 
after  the  first  time,  since  wild  cattle  usually  become  subdued  and  used  to 
man*s  authority,  and  hence  the  change  for  rest,  food  and  water,  while 
en  route,  should  be  made  as  now  provided  for  by  law  without  cruel 
treatment  of  the  cattle  at  the  pens. 
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III.  They  emphatically  deny  that  even  wild  **  cattle  are  controlled 
in  their  thirst  very  much  l)y  the  law  of  supply  •  •  • 
(and  that)  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  do  without  water  for 
periods  much  greater  than  twenty-eight  hours,  and  that  such  cattle, 
although  without  water  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  to  forty-eight 
hours,  do  not  suffer." 

This  statement,  they  claim,  must  have  been  made  by  some  Texan 
stockman  whose  cattle,  compelled  to  travel  a  long  distance  for  water, 
find  it  preferable  to  eat  certain  shrubs  that  contain  water>'  juices  that 
relieve  them  for  a  while,  and  thus  appear  to  deprive  themselves  voluntarily 
for  a  while  of  water.  Such  plants  are  not  to  be  found  to  any  great  extent 
outside  of  Texas — certainly  not  on  the  railroad  trains.  In  winter  cattle 
seem  satisfied,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  to  go  without  water  longer 
than  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  hours,  provided  they  are  permitted  to 
eat  the  snow. 

IV.  They  also  agree  that  in  the  use  of  the  improved  stock  cars 
provided  with  facilities  for  feeding  and  watering  cattle  there  is  usually 
no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  railroad  companies  for  neglect  of  cattle. 
When  cattle  suffer  for  want  of  food  and  water  in  these  cars  it  is  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  owner  or  shipper  who  tries  to  save  the  extra  expense  of 
such  provisions,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  railroads  if  paid  for,  or 
which  can  be  furnished  by  the  owner  if  he  attends  to  it  himself.  The 
plausible  statement  made  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  owners  that  their 
cattle  receive  humane  treatment  does  not  amount  to  much  in  solving  this 
question,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  owners  seem  to  forget  their  duty  to 
themselves  in  this  instance.  Shippers  say  that  so  very  few  cars  have 
suita!)le  facilities  for  supplying  food  and  water  in  transit  that  this 
question  is  hardly  under  consideration. 

V.  All  shippers  agree  that  it  does  cattle  nmch  good  to  be  permitted, 
after  twenty- four  or  twenty-six  hours  ride  in  the  cars,  to  walk  about,  eat, 
drink  and  lie  down  to  digest  their  food  for  a  few  hours  in  the  waiting 
])ens,  even  though  they  are  not  as  dry  as  the  cars.  Heavy  cattle  must  be' 
permitted  to  lie  down  to  rest  a  few  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  Not  one 
cattle  shipper  favored  increasing  the  present  limit  of  time  of  detaining 
cattle  on  cars  while  many  said  it  should  be  shortened  to  twenty-four 
hours.  All  agreed  that  railroad  officials  were  always  willing  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  detain  cattle  for  rest  at  pens  if  the 
shippers  requested  it  to  be  done. 

VI.  It  was  not  denied  by  any  ship])er  or  owner  that  it  is  "a  hahit 
of  shippers  of  live  stock  to  deprive  their  cattle  of  water  for  a  perio<l  of 
time  prior  to  their  arrival  at  market  *  ♦  so  that  they  may  load 
up  with  water  that  their  weight  thereby  may  l)e  increased."  It  was  not 
only  not  denied  but  each  slii])per  boldly  and  ])ositively  stated  that  such 
was  his  practice  every  time  he  shipped  cattle  to  sell  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  But  each  ship])er  denied  that  the  pernicious  habit  of  feeding 
the  cattle  salt  while  in  transit  was  ])racticed  any  more.  They  said  it 
was  practiced  in  the  past,  but  it  is  not  known  to  l)e  done  now.  Cattle 
deprived  of  water  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  day  become  feverish  and 
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this  fever  is  dangerously  increased  when  salt  has  been  fed  the  cattle. 
Deaths  caused  by  this  practice  led  to  its  abandonment.  If  it  is  still 
practiced  it  is  done  secretly.  Judging  from  the  terrible  thirst  evident  on 
the  part  of  cattle  that  I  saw  unloaded  from  cars  into  the  pens  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  stock  yards  daily,  I  should  infer  that  the  cattle  were 
famishing  for  want  of  water.  They  were  feverish  and  fought  each  other 
to  get  at  the  watering  troughs.  After  drinking  their  fill,  they  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  and  became  so  weak  that  many  fell  to  the  ground 
through  sheer  weakness  in  the  hot  sun. 

From  my  investigations  in  seeking  the  truth  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cattle  in  transit,  I  am  forced  to  recommend  to  your  committee 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit,  if  in  your  power  to  prevent  it,  the 
extension  of  the  so-called  twenty-eight  hour  limit  though  such  a  law 
"  was  not  adopted  as  the  result  of  science  or  experiment."  From  all  the 
sources  of  intelligent,  unbiased  information  that  I  could  find,  I  have 
learned  that  the  present  law  meets  the  approval  of  owners  and  shippers 
of  cattle  who  ought  to  be  intensely  interested  in  such  an  important 
question.  While  it  may  give  the  railroads  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  cattle  that  are  carried  long  distances 
at  the  expense  of  the  shipper,  it  is  certainly  a  means  of  preventing 
inhumane  treatment. 

VIVISECTION 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  undertakings,  there  were  two 
other  minor  matters  that  engaged  the  committee's  attention : 

(1).  In  order  to  develop  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
human  vivisection,  Dr.  Leffingwell  conceived  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  influential  men  and  women  through  the 
country  on  this  subject,  and  he  proposed  that  this  committee 
should  co-operate  with  him  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking.  As  this  work  was  eminently  in  the  line  of 
promoting  humane  education,  for  which  general  purpose  the 
committee  were  appointed,  an  appropriation  of  $50.00  was  made 
from  the  committee's  funds. 

(2).  It  occurred  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  an  appeal  addressed  to  and  distributed  among  the  clergymen 
of  the  country,  invoking  their  interest  and  assistance  by  the 
formation  of  humane  societies,  bands  of  mercy,  etc.,  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  Such  an  address  was  prepared,  but 
lack  of  time  and  lack  of  funds  prevented  its  publication  and 
circulation.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  however,  that  at  some  future 
day  the  Association  will  find  a  way  to  act  upon  this  excellent 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Dale. 

CONDITIONS   IN    THE    WEST 

As  a  sequel  to  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  visit  to  Denver,  the  enter- 
prising secretary  of  the  very  energetic  and  successful  Colorado 
Humane   Society  addressed  a  letter  to  the   chairman  of    this 
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committee,  the  following  portion  of  which  the  committee  beg 
leave  to  quote  as  indicating  the  conditions  in  the  far  West  that 
have  to  be  met  and  overcome : 

"  I  think  an  eastern  man  has  very  little  idea  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  organizing  societies  of  this  kind  in  the  West.  Also,  I  think, 
most  eastern  people  have  a  very  faint  conception  of  the  necessity  of  such 
organization.  The  animal  suffering  involved  in  the  annual  starvation  of 
cattle  on  the  plains  alone  outweighs  that  caused  by  almost  all  other  forms 
of  cruelty  put  together. 

**  Communities  here  are  far  apart,  sparsely  settled  as  compared  with 
the  East ;  their  population  is  not  homogeneous ;  their  activities  are 
strenuous,  sparing  neither  themselves  nor  other  creatures ;  their  occupa- 
tions often  rough  and  primitive  ;  their  respect  for  rights  of  those  notable 
to  enforce  them  not  great ;  and  while  their  intelligence  is  high  and  their 
virtues  many  and  great,  these  latter  are  not  of  the  kind  w^hich  spring  from 
reflection.  In  short,  animals  and  men  with  us  are  too  often  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  so  much  thought  about  for  themselves. 

"  So,  people  who  concern  themselves  with  the  rights  of  animals  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  harmless  cranks  to  be  laughed 
at,  like  the  Salvation  Army,  till  they  try  to  enforce  the  law  against 
individuals  and  then  to  be  bitterly  resisted  and  exterminated.  People 
are  not  ready  for  humane  societies  yet  and  it  is  an  uphill  task  to  organize 
them.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  thought,  I  judge,  that  he  could  stop  over  a  day  or 
two  in  a  town  and  organize.  He  might  do  that  in  the  East  but  not  here. 
If  he  could  get  a  nebulous  organization  even,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
most  places  ho  would  be  doing  well.  Many  states  and  territories  have  as 
yet  no  law  for  the  protection  of  animals.  I  have  thought  we  would 
sometime  have  money  enough  to  send  out  missionaries  but  I  have  never 
counted  on  one  staying  less  than  six  months  to  a  year  in  a  state  or  terri- 
tory to  do  really  effective  work. 

"  So  it  seems  to  me  the  best  you  can  expect  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  three 
months'  trip  is  a  flying  reconnoissaiicc  in  most  places.  In  Wyoming  and 
Utah  he  may  accomplish  permanent  results  this  trip.  If  he  can  get  even 
one  "stayer,"  one  germinating  seed,  the  work  will  grow  with  such  help 
as  we  can  furnish,  but  in  New  Mexico  and  .\rizona  it  will  be  different.  So 
also  in  Nevada,  Idaho.  Montana,  etc. 

"  I  want  to  say  now,  lest  you  be  discouraged,  that  the  American 
Humane  Association  has  done  no  more  significant  or  promising  thing 
than  in  sending  out  Mr.  O'Hanlon.  When  President  Haines,  of  the 
American  vSociety  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  was  here  last 
year,  I  said  to  him  that  with  his  J  100,000  a  year  revenue  he  could  do 
very  much  better  l)y  sending  out  a  few  missionaries  to  get  the  work 
started  aii<l  growing  in  the  West  than  to  spend  it  all  in  perfecting  the 
work  in  New  York.  It  is  better  to  till  even  roughly  an  empire  than  to 
make  a  rose  garden  out  of  a  township.  A  dumb  creature  suffers  as  much 
ill  the  Rockies  as  in  New  York  streets, while  the  number  of  those  suffering 
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is  infinitely  greater,  in  the  main.     Humane  work  cannot  grow  till  it  is 
started.     Let  us  lose  no  time  in  starting  it. 

•*  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  extend  as  far  as  possible  with  the  funds 
at  your  control  the  work  you  have  undertaken.  ♦  •  • 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  H.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary. 

SUMMARY 

* '  A  flying  reconnoissance, ' '  in  one  view,  accurately  describes 
Mr.  O'Hanlon's  trip.  He  has  simply  been  able,  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  him,  to  confirm  the  belief  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  this  committee, — that  great  cruelty  is  habitually 
practiced  upon  enormous  numbers  of  defenseless  creatures 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  land,  and  that  so  far  as  the  rights 
of  children  and  dumb  animals  are  concerned,  vast  regions  of  our 
country  are  practically  uncivilized.  In  the  direction  of 
accomplishing  the  gigantic  w^ork,  the  need  of  which  is  thus 
revealed,  only  the  first  feeble  step  has  been  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  taken  the  first 
step,  provided  the  others  follow  promptly.  Considering  the 
disadvantages  that  the  committee  labored  under,  the  results  are 
not  entirely  without  grounds  for  gratification.  The  movement 
was  a  novel  experiment;  the  committee  were  delayed  in 
making  lists  of  those  likely  to  respond  to  their  appeal,  and 
in  collecting  subscriptions,  which  proved  disappointingly 
small ;  there  was  further  delay  in  choosing  their  agent,  so 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  put  one  in  the  field  until  the  hottest 
part  of  an  exceptionally  hot  summer,  at  which  time  many  of  the 
persons  of  influence  and  means  in  the  localities  visited  were 
absent  from  their  homes ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  agent, 
when  once  on  the  road,  encountered  an  astounding  amount  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  even  among  educated  people.  And 
yet  in  a  journey  of  less  than  eight  weeks,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  w^as 
able  to  visit  twelve  different  cities  and  towns  in  six  states  and 
territories,  and,  in  addition  to  addressing  large  numbers  of 
children  and  paving  the  way  for  the  organization  of  bands  of 
mercy  and  Audobon  societies,  to  divStributing  humane  literature, 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers,  which  published 
sympathetic  reports  and  editorials  on  his  work,  and  generally 
sowing  humane  seeds  wherever  he  went,  which  will  undoubtedly 
bear  fruit  in  the  future,  he  succeeded  in  revivifying  one  moribund 
society  and  in  organizing  five  new  ones,  the  jurisdiction  of  three 
of  which  cover  their  respective  states  or  territories. 

The  committee  cannot  in  justice  close  their  report  without 
bearing  glad  testimony  to  the  painstaking,  persevering,  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  labors  of  Messrs.  O'Hanlon  and  Doty  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Humane  Association. 
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In  submitting  this  report  of  their  efforts  during  the  past 
year,  the  committee  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Association 
the  answer  to  two  questions : — who  is  to  undertake  the  work  of 
remedying  the  deplorable  conditions  thus  revealed?  and  how  is 
it  to  be  done  ?  To  the  first  question  there  can  be  but  one 
obvious  answer.  This  work  necessarily  belongs  to  the  American 
Humane  Association  simply  because  there  is  no  other  organiza- 
tion that  can  or  will  undertake  it.  The  local  societies  have 
more  than  enough  on  their  hands  in  their  respective  localities. 
The  noble  work  carried  on  for  years  by  the  American  Humane 
Education  Society  is  necessarily  slow,  indirect  and  insufficient 
for  this  purpose.  The  salvation  of  the  myriads  of  defenseless 
creatures  in  the  territory  indicated  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  door 
of  this  Association. 

The  second  of  these  questions : — how  the  work  is  to  be  done  ? 
— suggests  the  very  serious  query  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  Association's  methods  and  organiza- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  the  work  certainly  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  present  rather  loose  league  of 
associated  societies.  To  do  effective  work  in  the  vast  territory 
in  question,  not  one  agent,  but  a  score  are  needed — some  as 
educators  and  organizers  and  some  to  be  stationed  at  all 
important  shipping  points  and  to  co-operate  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  transportation  laws.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  where 
no  humane  laws  exist  ought  to  be  furnished  with  codes  of  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  cruelty  and  educational  laws  for  the 
teaching  of  kindness  in  the  public  schools,  and  their  passage 
should  be  urged.  Humane  literature  ought  to  be  distributed 
widely,  but  especially  among  the  children  of  every  school  in 
the  land.  At  some  central  point  a  bureau  should  be  established 
with  at  least  one  salaried  secretary  who  would  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

In  a  word  what  is  really  necessary  for  this  work  is  a 
central,  compact,  and  energetic  organization — not  the  gathering 
once  a  year  of  a  few  score  of  earnest  people  who  listen  to  the 
reading  of  excellent  papers  and  pass  admirable  resolutions  and 
then  disperse  to  their  homes  until  the  next  year,  somewhat 
inspired  by  learning  what  has  been  nobly  accomplished  and  not 
a  little  saddened  by  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  If  a  small  committee  with  members  widely 
separated  and  able  to  meet  but  once  in  the  3'ear,  with  very  limited 
subscriptions  and  without  the  prestige  that  would  attach  to  a 
widely-known  and  well  organized  body,  can  within  eight  wrecks, 
under  the  disadvantages  described,  establish  five  local  humane 
societies,  what  would  not  be  possible  to  a  vigorous  national 
body  whose  w^ork  would  continue  uninterruptedlj'  throughout 
the  year?  Why  should  not  the  American  Humane  Association 
be  known  as  widely  and  command  as  much  influence  and  respect 
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throughout  the  country  as  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  If  the  Christian  Endeavorers  count  their  members  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  should  humane  endeavorers  be  content  to 
be  less  numerous  and  potent  ? 

In  conclusion  the  committee  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
addition  to  continuing  during  the  coming  year  the  work  already 
inaugurated,  the  Association  will  seriously  consider  the  means 
of  making  its  efforts  in  general  more  effectual,  and  to  that  end 
will  appoint  a  committee  who  will  be  requested  to  consider  the 
questions  here  suggested  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  committee  earnestly  recommend  this  as  a 
means  of  hastening  the  time  that  they  hope  for  when  the 
American  flag  will  not  only  be  universally  recognized  as  the 
enblem  of  civil  liberty  but  also  as  preeminently  the  symbol  of 
humanity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  M.  BROWN,   Chairman. 

WII.LIAM  A.  FULLER, 

JOHN  T.  DALE, 

SYDNEY  RICHMOND  TABER. 

JULIUS  F.  STONE, 

MRS.  A.  L.  BARBER. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Hanlon  to 
make  a  supplemental  report  to  that  of  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion and  education. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon  spoke  in  part  as  follows  :  I  am  thankful  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  Convention.  When  I  was 
chosen  by  your  Committee  on  Organization  and  Education  to  go 
into  the  far  West  and  make  an  investigation  of  the  necessity  for 
organization  of  humane  societies,  I  felt  like  one  thrust  out  into 
the  dark.  I  recalled  the  motto  "  We  shall  find  a  way,  or  we 
shall  make  one.'*  Following  the  particular  route  which  our 
honored  president  suggested,  starting  with  Kansas  City,  I 
investigated  the  facilities  for  the  organization  of  societies  in 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico.  I  questioned 
people  in  the  different  places  as  to  the  desirability  of  organizing 
humane  societies.  I  first  consulted  with  the  president  of  the 
society  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  was  cordially  received  and  told 
that  there  was  great  need  for  a  missionary  in  that  field.  The 
work  of  the  Kansas  City  Society  was  an  inspiration  in  itself. 
Among  the  workers  there  in  Kansas  City  in  educational  work 
are  enrolled  twenty-five  thousand  children  of  the  public  schools, 
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who  are  organized  in  bands  of  mercy.  I  felt  that  Kansas  City 
was  the  gateway  to  the  promised  land  of  the  West.  To  ray 
surprise  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  that  city,  at  Leavenworth, 
Topeka,  Emporia,  and  other  places  I  found  great  indifference 
to  the  work,  and  lack  of  interest.  People  whom  I  thought 
would  want  to  make  use  of  my  services  seemed  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  society  was  for.  I  was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
work  of  the  Humane  Association.  Cattle  and  horses  on  the 
street  mistreated  were  passed  by  with  indifference.  I  found  in 
addition  that  people  were  ill-treated ;  that  children  were 
neglected. 

In  Colorado  I  found  a  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
Colorado  Humane  Society  has  three  hundred  agents  working 
under  the  central  organization,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Secretary  Whitehead.  The  Colorado  society  was  the  model  of 
all  the  societies  that  I  visited.  The  laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado 
are  of  great  assistance  to  the  organization,  sustaining  at  all 
times  the  principles  of  the  society,  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  secure  the  conviction  of  offenders. 

In  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  I  found  a  condition 
very  similar  to  that  in  Kansas.  Indifference,  lack  of  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Association.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  onlv 
channel  through  which  we  can  work  where  the  people  are 
indifferent  is  through  the  schools. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  I  found  much  indifference  ;  that  while 
a  society  had  been  organized  eight  years  before,  it  had  been 
practically  forgotten,  and  in  so  far  as  actual  work  was  con- 
cerned was  of  no  value. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  found  great  need  of  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  horses  and  burros.  The  treatment  of  these  animals 
is  extremely  severe  in  overburdening,  starving  and  beating. 
They  are  often  ridden  two  days  without  nourishment.  I  found 
enough  Americans  who  entertained  a  humane  spirit,  to  form  an 
organization  at  Albuquerque,  which  has  power  to  organize 
branches  through  the  territory. 

A  society  was  organized  at  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Haymaker,  district  attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  addressed 
the  delegates  on  the  subject  of  the  "Relation  of  the  Courts 
to  Humane  Work," 
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Mr.  Haymaker  cited  the  practical  operations  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Humane  Society  in  the  Allegheny  County  courts. 
The  courts,  he  declared,  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
oflficers  of  this  organization,  and  their  actions  are  almost  in 
every  instance  upheld.  Humanity,  he  declared,  demands  the 
organization  and  practical  aid  of  such  a  society  in  every 
community  in  the  land. 

President  Brown  spoke  briefly,  comparing  the  laws  of  Ohio 
with  those  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  in  cases  of  neglect,  when 
the  wife  appears  against  a  husband  in  Ohio,  he  is  generally 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  is  paid  a  nominal  wage,  of 
which  forty  cents  a  day  is  paid  to  the  suffering  wife  and  family. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  wife  does  not  return  in  a  few  days 
after  his  incarceration  and  pray  the  court  for  his  release. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Miss 
Georgiana  Kendall  of  New  York,  asking  that  an  address  be 
sent  to  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  requesting  their  aid  in 
bringing  the  attention  of  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  the  need 
of  presenting  to  the  people  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
The  matter  w^as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Education.  Subsequently  the  mailing  of  such  an  address  was 
authorized.  This  address  was  sent  out  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  and  many  most  encouraging  replies  have  already  been 
received. 

President  BrowMi  then  read  a  letter  of  regret  from  the 
Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  expressing  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  with  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Springer,  President  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion on  "  The  Treatment  of  Live  Stock  in  Transit,  West  of  the 
Missouri  River." 

Mr.  Springer  said  in  part : 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  distin- 
guished President  to  address  this  Association,  and  to  tell  you 
how  we  feel  about  the  transportation  of  live  stock.  I  regret 
exceedingly  the  evils  at  present  existing.  They  are  of  long 
standing.  How  to  raise  cattle  and  how  to  get  them  to  market 
with  the  least  suffering  to  the  animal  is  a  question  that  we  are 
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all  vitally  interested  in.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  in  hearty 
accord  and  sympathy  with  everything  the  American  Humane 
Association  stands  for.  In  the  four  years  of  its  e;xistence  there 
has  not  been  a  convention  held  but  which  has  given  a  hearing 
to  your  representatives.  We  have  presented  to  you  an  audience 
of  from  two  to  five  thousand  people,  men  and  women,  and  have 
given  serious  and  careful  attention  to  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  and  handling  of  live  stock.  Of  course  our 
people  are  not  in  the  live  stock  business  for  their  health.  It  is 
a  great  and  a  grand  work  which  you  are  engaged  in,  and  it 
should  and  does  receive  the  hearty  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  all ;  it  is  a  work  that  your  Association  and  the  one  I 
represent  are  mutually  interested  in  and  should  work  hand  in 
hand  for.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  we  are  actuated 
entirely  by  selfishness.  But  we  feel  that  a  great  organization 
like  ours,  representing  over  $600,000,000  of  cold  cash  should  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  old  cow  boy  and  all  that  he  represented  have  gone  out  with 
the  19th  century.  The  men  of  to-day  in  charge  of  the  live 
stock  markets  in  the  West  are  college  bred  men  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  from  England.  To-day  no  man  can  stay 
on  my  ranch  or  that  of  any  other  cattle  man  in  the  West  who 
drinks  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  who  sets  down  to  a  game  of  cards  and 
gambles.  I  never  saw  a  bigger  hearted  set  of  fellows  in  my 
life  than  we  have  out  there.  We  have  had  to  struggle  with  all 
these  questions,  and  in  our  struggles  we  have  had  to  interest 
the  good  people  of  the  East,  and  in  order  to  protect  our  interests 
we  have  had  to  take  cattle  to  the  markets  in  the  best  condition 
to  get  the  most  out  of  them,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  had  to 
take  the  best  care  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  our 
organization  that  no  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be 
allowed  to  handle  cattle.  We  are  therefore  with  you  on  that 
subject.  I  wish,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  domestic  animal  and  a 
range  animal.  We  used  to  water  our  domestic  animals  three 
times  a  day.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  West.  And  now  as  to  the 
twenty-eight  hour  law.  I  presume  this  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  twenty-seven  years  have  wrought  great  changes  in 
this  country.  At  that  time  we  had  to  pay  by  the  carload.  Now 
we  pay  by  the  100  lbs.  In  the  old  days  we  packed  thirty  steers 
into  a  car  that  would  only  hold  twenty  with  comfort.  This 
twenty-eight  hour  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  1873. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  old  freight  cars  that  were  used 
in  the  transportation  of  cattle  in  those  days.  They  would  stock 
a  car  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  almost  inhuman  to  the 
animals,  for  every  time  a  car  was  stopped  the  animals  would  be 
thrown   to  the  floor  of  the   car.     You  can't    see   that   on  any 
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railroad  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Times  have  changed. 
You  would  not  to-day  recognize  one  of  the  great  palace  stock 
car  trains.  They  are  equipped  with  air  brakes,  with  feed  racks. 
As  to  the  water  question,  however,  it  is  an  absolute  failure. 
The  animals  on  these  cars  are  treated  well  and  fed  properly,  but 
they  are  not  watered.  The  railroads  have  no  places  that  are  fit 
for  the  unloading  of  cattle  every  twenty-eight  hours.  When  we 
reach  one  of  these  stations  we  are  ordered  to  brino:  our  cattle 
out  from  their  warm  places  in  the  cars.  They  are  driven  out 
hurriedly  into  these  so-called  pens,  where  they  stand  in  mud  up 
to  their  knees,  never  touch  the  hay  offered  them  nor  touch 
the  water  which  is  not  anything  like  what  they  are  used  to. 
This  twenty-eight  hour  law  we  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  successful  and  humane  treatment  of  live  stock 
in  transit.  The  National  Live  Stock  Association  represents  all 
the  great  cattle  interests  of  the  United  States  especially  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  ;  also  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Sioux 
City,  Denver  and  other  places.  I  represent  every  great  live 
stock  commission  firm  in  the  United  States.  I  represent  the 
great  railroad  companies  who  are  hauling  these  cattle  to 
market.  They  are  all  interested  in  the  handling  of  these  cattle 
and  handling  them  well.  I  represent  the  packing  houses  of 
the  United  States.  What  have  they  to  say  as  to  the  treatment 
of  these  cattle:  "Steers  sent  to  us,  which  have  been  in 
transit  for  forty  hours  come  to  us  in  better  condition  for 
food  than  those  that  have  been  fed  and  watered  en  route.*'  I 
have  given  you  the  experience  of  the  breeders  ;  I  have  given 
you  the  testimony  of  the  transportation  companies,  and  I  have 
given  you  the  evidence  of  the  great  commission  houses,  and 
lastly  I  have  given  you  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  have 
furnished  you  with  all  the  beef  that  you  have  been  eating,  and 
all  say  that  the  law  should  be  amended.  They  say  that  while 
it  may  have  been  good  twenty-five  years  ago  it  is  not  good 
to-day  with  modern  palace  cars. 

President  Brown  :     Mr.  Springer,  you  have  here  a  jury  that 

is    conscientious,    intelligent   and    unprejudiced  ;  a    jury    not 

representing  any  opposition,  but  of  men  and  women  throughout 

the  United  States  of  broad,  practical  mind,  who  take  things  as 

they  find  them.     They  see  in  this  law  as  it  now  stands  a  great 

preventor  of   cruelty,    and  they  realize  that  there  are  thirty 

millions  of  these  dumb  animals  going  across  the  country  every 

year  to  the  markets  and  to  death,  and  their  sympathies  go  with 

them   in  so   far  as  they  can  protect   them    from    unneccessary 

cruelty.     Now,  we  want  a  little  more  light,   and   I   think   this 

audience  realizes  that  we  have  a  person  here  who  can  give  it  to 

us.     In  extending  this  invitation  to  Mr.   Springer  to   address 
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you,  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  best  possible 
authority  on  that  side  of  the  question  that  the  country  can 
produce.  This  Association  can't  do  otherwise  than  to  accept 
the  best  light  that  the  country  can  furnish.  If  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  in  this  matter, 
it  is  this,  that  the  reason  why  the  law  should  be  amended  is  that 
you  cannot  furnish  water  while  in  transit  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :  Yes,  sir  ;  as  the  law  stands,  the  cattle  must 
be  unloaded  every  twenty-eight  hours,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  or  the  accommodation  afforded  for  watering, 
etc. 

President  Brown  :  If  it  were  possible  and  practicable  to 
furnish  the  water  the  whole  question  would  be  solved  ? 

Mr.  Springer :  The  point  I  make  is  that  cattle  in  the 
West  do  not  require  water  more  than  once  in  two  days,  but  of 
course  we  would  rather  have  them  get  it. 

President  Brown :  Then  if  we  could  get  together  on  this 
question  of  water,  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :  So  far  as  we  know  at  this  time  there  is  no 
way  of  supplying  live  stock  with  water.  Reports  come  from 
our  people  that  the  cattle  come  in  better  condition  when  not 
roughly  handled  in  unloading.  Every  attempt  so  far  made  to 
furnish  water  to  the  cattle  in  the  cars  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  water  troughs  cannot  be  protected  ;  in  other  words  they 
cannot  be  got  low  enough  to  prevent  fouling. 

President  Brown  :  Then  the  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  this,  that  the  troughs  are  not  what  they  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :  Yes,  sir  ;  they  never  have  been  and  it  is  my 
opinion  they  never  can  be.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  get 
water  into  closely  confined  cars. 

President  Hrown  :  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Mathers,  of  the  Mathers  Stock  Car  Company  in  which 
lie  asserts  that  the  watering  of  live  stock  is  made  practicable 
by  the  best  modern  cars. 

Mr.  Springer :  I  take  issue  with  that,  gentlemen.  He 
does  not  water  the  cattle  and  never  has  watered  them.  I  know 
very  well  because  I  have  stock  in  one  of  these  companies  myself. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  people  that  the  cattle  he  refers  to  are 
export  cattle.  Now,  there  is  never  an  animal  that  is  shipped 
for  export  but  weighs  from  1400  to  1500  lbs  ;  that  is  the  class 
of  cattle  he  refers  to. 
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President  Brown  :  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  for  these 
export  cattle — these  fine  animals  of  1400  and  1500  lbs,  that  the 
watering  facilities  are  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :  They  get  no  water ;  now  you  can  imagine 
a  little  trough  about  the  size  of  my  hands — imagine  what  water 
they  get  from  such  a  place. 

President  Brown  :  What  are  the  differences  in  the  facilities 
furnished  in  the  East  that  you  do  not  get  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Springer :  There  is  no  difference  practically  ;  we  have 
all  the  comforts  for  the  animals  in  the  West  that  are  provided 
for  those  in  the  East. 

President  Brown :  Mr.  Springer,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  Resolution  of  your  Association  which  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  paragraph 
which  I  quote  is  known  as  number  five.  It  is  from  a  Resolution 
introduced  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  presided  over  by  you  at 
Denver,  Col.,  January  27,  1898.  This  is  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  refer : 

"  The  law  was  enacted  to  meet  conditions  prevalent  when  common 
stock  cars  were  in  use,  which  precluded  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  cars 
while  in  transit ;  whereas,  since  the  introduction  and  general  use  of 
palace  stock  cars,  the  cattle  are  fed  in  the  cars  from  racks  provided  for 
that  purpose,  with  equal,  if  not  better,  rcvsults  than  if  fed  in  pens 
provided  by  the  transportation  companies.  These  palace  stock  cars  are 
provided  with  water  troughs  to  water  cattle  in  the  cars ;  and  while  we 
recognize  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  use  of  these  troughs  for  watering  cattle 
in  the  cars  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  they  are,  nevertheless,  ample 
for  the  purpose  designed,  and  are  not  used  to  a  greater  extent  because 
humanity  does  not  require  or  demand  it ;  were  it  otherwise,  self-interest 
upon  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  cattle  would  assert  itself,  and  insist 
that  the  cattle  be  watered  at  more  frequent  intervals." 

Mr.  Springer  :  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
that  Resolution,  it  was  very  inartificially  put. 

President  Brown  :     It  was  unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  Leffingwell :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  provision  made  for  shelter  for  animals  on  the 
ranges  during  the  winter  months? 

Mr.  Springer :  When  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
was  formed  four  years  ago  we  learned  that  the  cattle  breeders  of 
the  West  were  not  treating  their  cattle  humanely.     Since  that 
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time  there  have  been  great  efforts  made  to  correct  these  evils ; 
our  own  company  has  forage  farms. 

Dr.  Leflfing^ell :  Then  I  take  it  that  during  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  there  was  no  provision  made  for  food  or 
water  ? 

Mr.  Springer :     That  is  true,  sir. 

Dr.  Lefl&ngwell :  It  has  been  said  that  you  can  see  the 
bones  of  the  cattle  that  perished  during  the  preceding  winter 
when  passing  over  the  plains  in  the  summer? 

Mr.  Springer  :     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lefl&ngwell :  And  it  is  claimed  that  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent  represents  the  loss  occasioned  in  this  manner  ? 

Mr.  Springer :  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  true ;  possibly  five  per 
cent. 

Dr.  Lefl&ngwell :  What  percentage  can  you  afford  to  lose 
in  this  way  and  yet  retain  a  profit  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Springer :  I  should  say  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  I 
may  add,  the  difl&culty  in  this  matter  has  been  that  the  vast 
areas  of  grazing  lands  in  the  West  have  been  owned  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  it  was  therefore  not  possible  to 
erect  shelters  for  the  animals.  Now,  our  Association  has  been 
tr>nng  to  induce  our  people  to  lease  these  lands  and  then 
provide  shelter  for  their  animals. 

A  Delegate  :  What  percentage  of  range  cattle  are  shipped 
to  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :     A  very  small  one. 

A  Delegate  :  What  is  the  average  time  from  the  range  to 
the  stock  yards  ? 

Mr.  Springer  :     Thirty-three  to  forty-eight  hours. 

At  the  request  of  President  Brown,  the  Secretary  here  read 
a  letter  from  the  Humane  Society  at  Denver  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  as  follows  : 

Whkreas,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  which  requires  that 
live  stock  in  shipment  shall  be  stopped  for  food,  water  and  rest  at  least 
once  in  every  twenty-eight  hours  and  substituting  in  place  thereof  a 
requirement  that  such  stock  shall  be  fed,  watered  and  rested  only  once 
in  every  forty  hours ;  and 

WiiERKAS,  The  persons  and  interests  favoring  such  repeal  and 
substitution  are  actuated  solely  by  mercenary  considerations,  being 
anxious  only  to  save  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of  such  stopping,  and 
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are  not  influenced  by  any  considerations  for  the  comfort  of  such  stock 
nor  deterred  by  the  great  suffering  such  change  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty  hours  would  certainly  cause  to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  yearly ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  agents  of  the  Colorado 
Humane  Society  in  State  Convention  assembled,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  humane  person  to  oppose  such  bill  and  it  is  especially  the  duty  of 
our  kindred  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  encompass  its  defeat ;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  range  cattle  industry  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  for  the  last  forty  years  is  a  black  and 
shameless  record  of  inhuman  cruelty  and  heartless  indifference  to  brute 
suffering,  whereby  millions  of  cattle  have  perished  from  starvation, 
thirst  and  exposure  and  millions  more  are  yearly  starved  down  to  the 
verge  of  death  ;  and 

Resolved,  That  concerning  any  measure  involving  brute  suffering 
the  representations  of  men  at  whose  hands  such  conditions  have  been 
caused  and  continued  deserve  only  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  hereby  memorialized  to  defeat  the  said 
bill,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  committee  now 
in  charge  of  it. 

Copy  of  resolutions  passed'  at  the  State  Convention  of  Agents  of  the 
Colorado  Humane  Society  at  Denver,  Colorado,  October  3,  1900. 

E.  K.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  here  concluded,  the 
subject  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The 
Secretary  then  read  a  paper  written  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle 
White,  President  of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  on  **  Transportation  of 
Animals  by  Water.'' 

After  referring  to  the  cruelties  that  formerly  existed  in  the 

ft 

transportation  of  live  stock  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  Mrs.  White  stated  that  while  the  methods  of  loading 
were  still  far  from  satisfactory,  that  such  reforms  had  been 
introduced  into  this  line  of  business,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
English  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
able  to  say  at  the  late  Humane  Congress  in  Paris,  that  *'  in  the 
new  cattle  ships  running  from  the  United  States  to  Birkenhead, 
England,  unless  in  bad  weather,  there  is  scarcely  a  casualty  on 
board  among  several  hundred  cattle,  and  on  some  occasions  it 
has  been  found  that  they  have  increased  in  weight  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds."  The  greatest  cruelty  now  existing  in  water 
transportation  is  in  that  between  South  America  and  Europe. 
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It  was  urged  that  this  Association  take  some  steps  in 
the  direction  of  reform  in  South  America  if  possible.  The 
transportation  of  cattle  by  water  in  Africa  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  briefly  referred  to.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
Antwerp  Society  in  lessening  the  abuses  that  have  prevailed 
in  transit  between  England  and  Belgium. 

Following  this,  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  read  a  paper 
by  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  on  '*  Scientific  Charity.*' 

Dr.  Leffingwell  then  spoke  in  a  complimentary  way  of  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  as  reflected  by 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Springer,  and  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Springer  for  his  action  in 
attending  the  Convention  and  his  able  address. 

President  Brown  in  putting  the  motion,  also  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Springer  as  well  as  the  Association 
which  he  represented  ;  he  stated  that  Mr.  Springer  had  attended 
the  Convention  upon  his  personal  invitation,  and  that  he  felt 
that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  two  organizations. 

Mr.  Springer,  responding  to  the  action  of  the  Convention, 
expressed  earnestl}^  the  desire  for  a  more  cordial  co-operation 
between  the  two  organizations,  saying  that  the  American  Live 
Stock  Company  would  put  up  five  dollars  to  every  dollar  the 
National  Humane  Association  would  put  up  with  a  view  to 
insuring  a  practical  alleviation  of  the  suffering  and  cruelty  to 
animals  in  the  West.  He  also  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Association  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Conv^ention  of  their 
Association  in  Salt  Lake  City  next  January. 


Third  Day  Octohkr  11 

MORNING 

President  Brown  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  9.30 
o'clock.  The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Children's 
Societies. 

Mr.  Jenkins  read  the  report  of  the  New  York  Society 
covering  its  work  from  October  1st,  1899,  to  October  1st,  1900, 
of  which  the  fplJowing  is  a  condensed  summary  : 
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Complaints  Received, 9*09^ 

Complaints  Investigated 8,572 

Advice  Given, 524 

Cases  Prosecuted, 2,199 

Cases  Convicted 2,007 

Children  sent  to  Homes  and  Institutions, 6,176 

Children  Fed,  Clothed  and  Cared  for  in  Reception  Rooms,  .   .    .   .6,107 

The  Secretary :  Many  Children's  Societies  have  sent 
statistical  reports,  and  there  have  been  societies  like  the 
Washington  Society  and  others, '  which  have  sent  very  brief 
reports,  but  as  they  have  been  devoted  quite  as  much  to  the 
subject  of  animals  as  children  I  reserve  the  reading  until  the 
subject  of  animal  societies  is  reached. 

Mr.  R.  J.  O'Hanlon  followed  in  a  summary  of  his  experience 
while  acting  for  the  Association  in  the  Western  states,  in  the 
organization  of  Children's  Societies,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  West  generally  were  indisposed  to  take 
the  matter  up  seriously  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  bring  about  organizations  through  the  public  schools.  In 
this  connection  Bands  of  Mercy  and  Audobon  societies  were 
organized  throughout  the  different  states  which  he  visited. 

The  President :  The  serious  problem  in  connection  with 
Bands  of  Mercy  has  been  that  of  their  perpetuation.  They  are 
short-lived  in  their  nature.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr. 
George  T.  Angel,  I  asked  what  plan  he  had  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  40,000  Bands  of  Mercy  which  he  had  perfected.  He  said 
he  had  none  ;  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  answer  that  question. 
Ought  this  Association  to  take  up  this  work  and  see  that  every 
school  has  a  Band  of  Mercy  ?  Should  we  have  such  literature 
prepared  as  will  be  distributed  by  boards  of  education  and  thus 
force  it  into  the  schools  ?  Among  the  books  that  I  have  seen 
during  the  year  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Miss  Eddy's.  It  is 
an  admirable  book. 

Mr.  Westcott  of  the  Animal  Protective  League,  New  York 
City,  spoke  of  the  methods  followed  by  his  organization  in  the 
education  of  children  in  humane  work. 

Mr.  Jenkins :  I  am  especially  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
organization  as  he  has  outlined  it.  I  know  what  good  his 
society  is  doing.  I  hope  that  such  societies  will  be  established 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jenkins  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Convention,  read  a 
very  valuable  paper  on  the  *  *  Origin  and  Present  Scope  of  Child 
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Protection.'*  Copies  of  this  paper  as  well  as  the  one  on 
*  *  Scientific  Charity  '  *  by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  can  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  New  York  Society. 

Following  this  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  subject  of  Baby 
Farms,  and  the  necessity  for  dividing  the  Children's  Societies 
frdm  that  of  the  Animal  Societies.  Miss  Ritter,  of  Cincinnati, 
expressed  it  as  her  opinion  that  societies  could  accomplish  much 
better  work  when  operating  itidependently  of  each  other ;  they 
could  also,  she  thought,  secure  more  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
their  work. 

President  Brown  spoke  of  legislation  affecting  truant  fathers 
who  neglected  their  children  and  deserted  their  wives,  and 
specially  commended  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where,  he 
said,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  recreant  fathers. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  New  York  Society,  explained  the 
methods  of  operation  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  said 
the  courts  and  the  district  attorney  worked  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Society;  in  fact,  referring  all  cases  with  reference  to 
the  cruelty  to  children,  or  the  desertion  of  women  bj'  their 
husbands,  to  the  Society  for  investigation  and  for  prosecution. 
We,  in  New  York,  compel  the  fathers  to  pay  for  the  children 
whom  the  state  or  county  is  supporting  and  in  that  way  we 
collected  for  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  $11,000. 

A  Delegate :  In  the  City  of  Cleveland,  $13,000  were 
collected  from  recreant  fathers. 

The  President :  The  law  punishes  the  neglect  of  children 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  the  courts  of  Ohio  compel  the 
father  to  pay  this  fine.  When  he  ceases  to  do  it  he  is  sent  to 
the  stone  yard. 

Mr.  Ricsecker:  Our  Society  has  a  little  baby  farm  in 
Cleveland,  Mr.  President,  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  there.  We  have  from  five  to  ten  babies 
constantly  and  we  find  homes  for  them. 

The  President :  We  have  a  law  in  Ohio  covering  desertion. 
It  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
penitentiary  sentence,  giving  the  culprit  the  right  to  give  bond 
before  going  to  the  penitentiary  in  the  sum  of   one  thousand 
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dollars,  that  he  will  support  his  children  until  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Dale  :  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  text  books :  I  would 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  of  which  our  President  be 
chairman,  to  take  up  this  work.  The  motion  prevailed  and 
later  the  following  committee  was  appointed :  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Lovell,  of  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Olney,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Arthur  Westcott,  of  New  York;  R.  J.  O'Hanlon,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Stowe,  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  J.  K.  List,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

President  Brown  :  The  subject  of  contributions  for  next 
year  is  now  before  us.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  indication 
as  to  what  the  various  societies  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
at  this  time. 

The  Secretary  :  I  would  say  that  Mrs.  Barbour  has  sent 
her  check  for  $50  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  coming  year. 
The  following  pledges  were  made  : 

Miss  E.W.  Olney I500 

Ohio  Society  of  Cincinnati 25  00 

Illinois  Humane  Society 50  00 

Canton,  O.,  Society 10  00 

Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society 25  00 

Toledo,    O.,  Society 25  00 

Wisconsin  Society 10  00 

West  Virginia  Society, 10  00 

A.  R.  Rodgers,  owner  of  Jim  Key 75  00 

John  T.  Shortall 50  00 

W.  A.  Fuller 50  00 

S.  R.  Tabor      10  00 

Elbridgc  T.  Gerry 100  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley 30  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Asthalter,  of  Pittsburgh,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Suggestion  "  in  which  larger  plans  were  advocated 
for  extending  humane  education. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Prize  Essays,  as  follows  : 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    PRIZE    ESSAYS 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  essays  of  students, 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  cash  prizes  offered  by  this 
Association  have  completed  their  labors,  and  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report : 
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Of  the  essays  contributed  to  this  competition,  one  stood  out 
beyond  others  both  in  point  of  literary  merit  as  well  as  research; 
and  your  committee  unanimously  award  to  the  author  of  the 
essay  signed  Madisonensis  the  first  prize  of  $300  and  advise 
that  the  paper  be  published  by  the  Association  as  soon  as  funds 
may  be  available  for  that  purpose. 

To  the  author  of  the  essay  signed  **  Booker  Washington/* 
your  committee  award  the  second  prize  of  $200,  and  to  the 
author  of  the  essay  signed  **  Humane  Science  '*  the  third  prize 
of  $125. 

Your  committee  cannot  agree  upon  the  superior  merit  of 
any  of  the  remaining  essays,  and  suggest  either  a  new  competi- 
tion, or  that  it  be  divided  among  the  contestants  whose  work 
seems  about  equal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  H.  Cochran,  L.L.D.,  Chairman. 
Edward  Fulton,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D. 

First  prize  $300,  to  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Colgate  University,  N.  Y. 
Second  prize  $200,  to  Geo.  Clayton  Wood,  Syracuse  University. 
Third  prize  $125,  to  Arthur  W.  Towne,  Amherst  College. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  divide  the  fourth  prize  equally 
between  W.  H.  Guild,  Wheaton,  III.;  R.  C.  Peck,  No.  Benning- 
ton, Vt.;  Orville  Chadwell,  Lynn,  Mass.;  W.  E.  Lewis,  Maryville, 
Tenn.;  F.  L.  Hayford,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  John  Standt, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Upon  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  and 
the  matter  of  publishing  the  first  prize  essay  left  to  the  Committee 
on  Literature. 

Following  this  a  large  number  of  letters  of  regret  were 
read  by  the  Secretary  from  prominent  friends  of  the  Association 
and  humane  workers  who  found  it  impossible  to  be  present. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

afternoon 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  a  drive  about  the  city  for  which 
the  Pittsburgh  Society  had  generously  provided.  Following  this 
a  delightful  reception  was  tendered  the  delegates  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Walter  at  their  home  on  South  Negley  avenue. 
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EVENING 

President  Brown :  The  first  thing  in  order  is  reports  from 
Animal  Societies. 

The  Secretary  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  two  or  three  reports 
that  have  been  sent ;  I  will  first  read  that  of  the  Washington 
Society  : 

Our  Society  regrets  very  much  not  to  be  represented  at  the 
Convention  this  year.  A  delegate  was  duly  appointed,  but  at 
the  last  moment  found  it  impossible  to  attend.  We  desire  to 
send  most  cordial  greetings  and  trust  the  Convention  will  be  a 
great  success. 

Our  Society  continues  doing  very  effective  work,  we  still 
employ  four  agents,  three  of  whom  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  detection  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  one  has  charge  of 
collecting  and  humanely  destroying  sick  and  injured  cats.  The 
agent  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  detailed  by  the  police 
department  for  our  Society  in  the  care  of  children  requiring 
protection,  has  recently  been  assigned  to  other  duty.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  several 
years  ago,  the  Society  has  in  a  great  measure  been  relieved  of 
this  work  and  now  it  passes  entirel}'  to  the  latter  organization. 

Our  organizer  of  Bands  of  Mercy,  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Armour, 
has  been  doing  very  excellent  work  during  the  year,  as  the 
following  statistics  indicate.  From  January  1st,  1900,  to  June 
31st,  297  bands  were  organized  in  the  public  schools  with  a 
membership  of  12,171 ;  19  bands  in  homes,  private  schools  and 
Sunday  schools  with  a  membership  of  1,093 ;  badges  and 
humane  literature  distributed  30,370;  55  letters  written  in 
connection  with  the  work  and  780  bands  visited  and  addressed. 
Mrs.  Armour  reports  that  the  effect  of  this  heart  training  of  the 
children  is  very  gratifying.  A  number  of  the  children  having 
mentioned  to  her  beautiful  incidents  of  kindly  acts  and  many 
others  were  brought  out  in  answer  to  questions. 

The  statistical  report  of  our  agents'  work  was  sent  in 
response  to  your  request,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  refer  to  it  in  this  letter. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  our  honored  and 
dearly  loved  president,  the  notice  of  which  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Society,  was  duly  sent  to  our  sister  societies. 
We  canuot  express  our  great  sense  of  loss.     He  was  peculiarly 
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fitted  for  the  work  of  the  Society  with  his  noble  character,  his 

tender  heart,  remarkable  executive  ability  and  untiring  activity. 

His  death  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the  Society,  but  to  our  city, 

and  the  influence  of  his  life  will  be  felt  in  our  midst  for  years  to 

come.     The  Society  has  not  as  yet  selected  a  president  to  fill 

the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death.     We  enclose  a  copy  of  the 

resolutions  above  referred  to,  regarding  the  death  of  our  former 

president. 

Fraternally, 

Washington  Humane  Society, 

Amelia  S.  Stowei^l,  Secretary. 

The  Morris  Refuge  Association  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  review 
of  their  history  of  some  length  which  the  Secretary  read,  reported 
that  28,305  animals  had  come  under  their  care. 

A  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  was 
read  of  which  the  following  is  the  summary  : 

Whole  Number  of  Cases  Investigated, 1,254 

Complaints  Received   at  Office, 785 

Cases  Found  by  Agents, 469 

Children   Involved, 337 

Animals  Involved, 810 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Meiser,  Secretary. 
The  Winona,  Minn.,  Society  reported  : 

Cases  Investigated, 310 

Children  Involved 70 

Animals  Involved, 425 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society : 

Complaints  Received, 11,396 

Children  Involved, 2,098 

Animals  Involved, 9»764 

T.  H.  Porter,  Secretary. 

President  Brown  announced  that  discussion  of  questions 
pertaining  to  animals  was  in  order. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Frazer,  Canton,  O.,  spoke  of  the  work  in  his 
district.  He  said  that  they  were  specially  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  In  carrying  on  their  work 
they  engaged  the  constable  from  the  neighboring  'Squire  who 
brings  the  information  and  secures  the  evidence.     We  do  not 
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pay  him  a  stipulated  salary,  but  we  pay  him  whatever  the  work 
is  worth. 

President  Brown,  in  explaining  the  method  in  Ohio,  stated 
that  the  justice  of  the  peace  had  discretion  in  these  cases ;  that 
he  could  call  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  if  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  he  is  sentenced  without  going  to  court.  In  this  way  we 
are  enabled  to  accomplish  good  results  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
and  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  believe  the  laws  of 
Ohio  are  the  most  favorable  to  our  work  of  any  in  the  country. 

President  Brown  then  spoke  on  the  subject,  **  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Humane  Societies — How  Best  Accomplished.**  He  said 
in  part :  In  the  old  days,  as  you  know,  man  had  the  right  even 
to  take  the  life  of  the  child.  Even  now  he  may  kill  his  animal 
and  no  one  can  make  a  complaint  about  it,  unless  he  does  it  in  a 
cruel  or  inhuman  manner.  Whenever  we  see  a  neighbor 
illtreating  an  animal,  while  it  appeals  to  us  and  appears  an 
outrage,  yet  we  say  it  is  a  matter  of  his  own,  and  if  I  make 
complaint  of  my  neighbor  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  loss  of  his 
friendship ;  I  may  even  incur  his  enmity.  The  result  is  he  may 
burn  my  barn,  he  may  poison  my  well,  or  he  may  interfere  with 
me  in  my  business;  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  I'll  let  the 
child  or  the  animal  suffer.  Now,  it  is  because  of  this  condition 
of  things  that  new  societies  have  such  trouble  in  perfecting  their 
work.  It  is  just  this  trouble  that  our  secretary  from  Denver 
speaks  of  as  the  great  impediment  to  organization  in  the  West. 
If  a  central  organization,  with  a  law  behind  it  and  with  a  good 
manager  and  brave  honest  agents  throughout  the  state — men 
who  like  that  kind  of  controversy, — I  would  say  that  under 
such  circumstances  a  system  of  agency  is  apt  to  accomplish 
more  than  the  other  systems.  We  find  it  to  be  true  that  as 
societies  improve,  as  they  become  strong  and  influential,  the 
minds  of  the  people  open  up ;  they  get  brave  ;  they  do  not 
hesitate  at  all.  I  remember  very  well  when  we  organized  the 
society  in  Toledo.  We  had  no  use  for  a  telephone.  To-day 
the  telephone  complaints  will  average  four  hundred  a  month. 
People  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  society  tell  us  of 
the  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals.  Previously  if  a 
complaint  came  it  came  anonymously,  or  if  accompanied  with  a 
name  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name 
should  not  be  used.     That  time  has  passed.     It  means  that  the 
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Humane  Society  is  becoming  popular ;  that  people  are  becoming 
brave  and  the  society  is  becoming  independent ;  it  is  accomplish- 
ing its  work  without  the  difficulties  we  met  in  our  early  history. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here  as  to  the  division  of 
societies.  •  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  some  communities  it  is  better 
to  have  one  central  organization,  where  we  shall  have  head- 
quarters for  the  different  departments  of  children  and  animals. 
In  our  own  society  we  have,  in  addition,  the  associated  charities 
department.  We  have  maintained  a  lodging  house,  where  we 
have  taken  care  of  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand  people  a 
year,  bearing  the  expense  of  their  lodging.  We  have  maintained 
a  wood  yard,  and  in  this  way,  as  we  feel,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  tramp.  We  keep  up  a  free  dispensary  ;  the 
society  owns  its  own  building.  We  have  it  understood  in  the 
town  that  we  are  organized  for  business,  and  whenever  we  need 
money  we  get  it.  What  I  have  said  of  my  own  society  is  within 
the  compass  of  every  society  here. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  to  raise  funds  if  you  find 
you  cannot  get  it  by  direct  contribution,  such  as  entertainments, 
church  fairs,  etc.  In  any  event,  do  something  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  to  perfect  your  organization.  Remember,  also,  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  support  this  National  organization,  and-  those 
back  of  the  missionary  work  while  you  are  carrying  on  the  work 
at  home. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topic  by  the  delegates,  Dr. 
Albert  Leffingwell  read  an  historical  paper  entitled  **Some 
Lessons  of  Great  Reforms."  As  it  is  vsoon  to  be  printed  in  Dr. 
Leffingwell's  forthcoming  work,  '*  The  Vivisection  Question,** 
we  give  only  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

After  sketching  several  of  the  great  reformatory  movements 
of  this  century, — especially  those  relating  to  prisons,  insane 
asylums,  factories,  mines, — and  to  slavery  and  the  slav^e-trade, — 
Dr.  Leffingwell  said  : 

*'It  is  because  I  think  that  such  records  of  the  past  are 
profoundly  encouraging  to  us,  that  I  have  brought  them  again 
to  mind.  What  can  they  teach  us?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  me  that  history  inculcates  no  clearer  lesson  than  the 
duty  of  disregard  for  the  eminence  of  names,  when  they  are  put 
forward  in  defence  of  systematized  cruelty,  or  for  the  hindrance 
of   reform.      Men   point   to   some   ripe    scholar,    adorning   the 
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presidency  of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  to  some  ecclesiastic, 
representing  the  highest  dignity  of  his  church,  or  to  some  official 
at  the  head  of  a  government  laboratory  ;  and  because  such  men 
are  against  us,  we  are  told  to  cease  all  agitation  for  reform. 
And  then  history  lifts  a  curtain,  and  we  see  Daniel  Webster 
standing  in  the  Senate  chamber  on  March  7,  1850,  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  we  see  the  venerable 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  using  his  vast 
influence  to  keep  women  and  children  in  the  coal  mines ;  we 
see  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Gladstone  palliating  and  defending 
the  awful  atrocities  of  the  factory  system ;  we  see  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  the  American  pulpit  of  fifty  years  ago, 
defending  the  infamy  of  American  slavery.  For  never  was  there 
a  great  cruelty  or  abuse  that  could  not  enlist  the  championship 
of  respectability,  or  bring  to  its  support  the  influence  of  illustri- 
ous names. 

And  the  next  lesson  which  history  teaches  us  is  patience. 
In  that  promulgation  of  humane  ideals  to  which  this  Association 
is  devoted,  progress  seems  sometimes  very  slow.  We  call 
attention  to  that  cruelty  of  fashion  which  demands  for  feminine 
adornment  the  sacrifice  of  song-birds  almost  by  the  million, — 
and  the  vast  majority  of  fashion-worshippers  pay  no  heed.  We 
denounce  the  brutalities  incident  to  cattle-transport,  and  no  great 
outburst  of  popular  indignation  demands  their  suppression. 
Year  after  year,  we  ask,  not  that  vivisection  be  abolished,  but 
only  that  it  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  so  that 
abuses  which  have  repeatedly  evoked  the  condemnation  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America,  may  be 
somewhat  lessened.  It  seems  as  little  to  ask  as  the  demand, 
made  over  fifty  years  ago,  that  coal  mines  should  be  made 
safer,  or  that  hours  for  child-labor  in  factories  should  be  reduced; 
yet  the  same  selfish  interests,  helped  and  supported  by  the 
complaisance  and  ignorance  of  well-meaning  men,  rise  in  oppo- 
sition, and  the  years  of  agitation  seem  almost  fruitless  of  result. 
But,  was  it  not  always  so  ?  Never  in  the  world's  history 
was  there  speedily  accomplished  the  reform  of  an  organized 
injustice  which  depended  for  support  upon  the  selfish  interests 
of  mankind.  From  the  day  when  Anthony  Benezet  began  his 
agitation  against  the  "  incurable  injustice  "  of  the  slave-trade, 
till  the  accursed  traffic  was  made   piracy  by  English   laws, — 
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almost  half  a  century  rolled  by.  From  the  time  when  John 
Howard  first  penetrated  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  his  native 
land,  till  its  prison  system  was  reformed,  more  than  sixty  years 
passed,  and  Howard  was  in  his  grave.  The  keepers  of  private 
mad-houses  in  England  as  fiercely  resisted  inspection  and  legal 
supervision  as  those  who  are  opposing  it  to-day ;  but  the  light 
at  last  penetrated  the  private  dungeon,  as  one  day  it  will 
penetrate  the  private  laboratory.  Against  the  inhumanity  and 
greed  of  the  owners  of  coal  mines,  it  took  long  and  weary  years 
of  agitation  to  accomplish  any  appreciable  reform.  For  twenty 
years,  the  factory  owners  of  England  were  enabled  to  prevent 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil  for  women  and  children ;  but  the 
great  forces  of  humanitarian  sentiment  prevailed  at  last. 
Courage  and  patience; — these  are  the  words  for  us.  Nature 
takes  her  time ;  she  will  not  be  hurried ;  and  we  too,  working 
faithfully,  can  wait  with  confidence  for  the  sunrise  of  that 
higher  civilization,  which  is  yet  to  dawn  on  a  suffering  world. 
Are  we  in  a  minority  ?  So  once  were  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson, 
Shaftesbury  and  Howard.  There  is  no  slavery  more  degrading 
to  character  than  the  ignoble  fear  of  standing  for  truth  and 
justice,  without  the  multitude's  clamouring  approbation  and 
support. 

"  He's  a  slave  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three ; 

He's  a  slave  who  dare  not  choose 

Hatred,  slander  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  he  needs  must  think." 

In  a  struggle  with  the  forces  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  self- 
interest,  let  us  not  be  wanting  in  that  fidelity  to  truth  which 
was  the  consolation  of  Spinoza  in  his  solitude,  and  which  helped 
Galileo  to  stand  alone ;  in  that  hatred  of  injustice  which 
animates  our  work ;  in  that  devotion  to  humanity  and  humane 
ideals,  which  has  ever  been  the  inspiration  of  all  conflict  with 
oppression  and  cruelty ;  which  has  ever  carried  to  eventual 
victory  all  great  reforms." 

A  discussion  was  had  upon  the  question  of  diving  horses 
and  elks,  such  as  have  been  seen  throughout  the  country  at 
fairs  and  other  public  places.  The  concensus  of  opinion  was 
that  these  exhibitions  were  of  a  cruel  nature,  and  that  the 
societies  in   the  various   communities  where  they  attempted  to 
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exhibit  should  exercise  their  influence  to  prevent  them.     The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  subject  of  the  training  of  animals  and  birds  was  also 
discussed  under  this  head  and  agents  urged  to  investigate, 
in  so  far  as  they  could,  the  method  of  training  and  to  prevent  any 
acts  of  cruelty  in  this  connection.  It  was  the  impression  of  the 
delegates  that  in  order  to  train  animals  or  birds  cruelty  must 
necessarily  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  Why  should  not  the  animal  be  protected  by 
the  same  law  that  is  in  existence  throughout  many  of  the  states 
and  which  was  originally  passed  in  New  York,  preventing  the 
training  of  them  at  all  ?  Not  only  that,  but  in  New  York  we 
do  not  permit  anybody  to  train  children  for  acrobatic  perform- 
ances. 

The  Secretary :  Before  we  adjourn  I  have  a  resolution 
which  I  should  like  to  present : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
arrange  for  the  programme  of  the  next  convention  :  that  one  member  of 
this  committee  be  entrusted  with  that  part  of  the  programme  relative  to 
the  topics  connected  with  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  another  with  that  which  relates  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  third  member  of  the  committee 
with  such  miscellaneous  topics  as  may  properly  come  before  the  con- 
vention. The  committee  to  divide  the  time  of  the  meeting  between 
these  various  departments  of  work  according  to  their  judgment. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  following 
committee  appointed  :  For  Societies  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York;  for  Societies 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  White, 
Philadelphia;  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

President  Brown  :  I  have  in  my  hands  the  papers  handed 
me  by  Thomas  S.  Carlisle,  covering  certain  abuses  in  the 
violation  of  transportation  laws,  as  follows  : 

To  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Humane  Society: 

When  I  made  my  report  last  year,  I  was  then  engaged  in  getting 
evidence  in  several  violations,  which  I  could  not  then  report  fully.  The 
evidence  secured  was  sufficient,  however,  to  warrant  suits  being  brought 
in  nine  cases,  but  upon  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  policy  only  tOvSue 
in  five,  and  the  following  were  chosen  as  the  ones  to  proceed  in  : 
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Erie  Car  56,932  from  Buffalo  to  Lancaster,  over  the  Erie  R.R.,  N.  Y. 
Central  R.  R.  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  Co. 

Animals  confined  in  car  without  food  or  water  for  fifty-one  hours, 
thirty  minutes. 

Erie  Car  56,834  from  Buffalo  to  Lancaster  over  same  route.  Time 
fifty-one  hours,  twenty-five  minutes. 

Erie  Car  56,962  from  Buffalo  to  Lancaster  over  same  route.  Time 
fifty-four  hours,  thirty  minutes. 

B.  O.  Car  99,568  from  Herr's  Island  to  Lancaster  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  Western  Maryland  R.  R.  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
R.  R.  Co.     Cattle  in  car  without  food  or  water  over  sixty  hours. 

Cars  36,378-56,978  from  Waverly  to  Lancaster  over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.  and  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  Cattle  without  food  or  water  for  about 
thirty-five  hours. 

The  suits  were  instituted  aganist  the  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R.  Co., 
they  being  the  last  road  handling  the  stock.  As  soon  as  the  officials 
heard  of  tbe  suits  a  request  was  made  to  the  District  Attorney  not  to 
press  them  to  trial  as  the  Company  was  willing  to  settle  the  cases. 
About  the  time  the  cases  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  the  District 
Attorney  resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  appointed.  This  caused  a  delay, 
and  the  new  District  Attorney  informed  me  October  8th,  that  no  doubt 
the  matter  would  be  adjusted  some  time  this  week,  the  only  question 
now  being  the  amount  of  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

On  April  23d,  1900,  I  received  information  of  a  car  load  of  horses 
coming  in  on  car  821,  that  were  in  a  very  weak  condition  (two  of  the 
horses  dying  shortly  after  unloading).  The  horses  had  come  from 
Chicago  to  Philadelphia  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  and  were  con- 
fined in  the  car  for  forty-seven  hours,  forty-five  minutes  without  food 
(with  the  exception  of  400  lbs.  of  hay  put  in  before  loading),  water  or 
rest.  Sufficient  evidence  was  secured  against  the  United  Express  Co. 
who  were  the  custodians  of  the  animals  to  warrant  a  suit  being  brought. 
As  soon  as  the  Cpmpany  was  notified  of  the  suit  being  started,  their  attor- 
ney requested  that  they  be  allowed  to  settle  and  they  paid  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  on  October  4th. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Carijslk. 

The  subject  of  the  humane  treatment  of  live  stock  while  in 
transit  was  then  discussed  informally  until  adjournment. 


Friday  Morning  Session 

President  Brown  :  The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  reports  of 
Committees. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  submitted  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bradley,  of  Milwaukee,  on  Humane  Education: 
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NOTE   OR  SUMMARY  OF  WORK   FROM   NOV.    I,    1899,   TO  SEPT.   25,    I90O 

The  occurrences  of  every  day  life  furnish  frequent  opportunities  of 
activity  for  the  committee  on  humane  education.  In  many  cases  a  word 
spoken  at  the  right  time  has  prevented  thoughtless  acts  of  cruelty  or 
aroused  humane  sentiment.  Often  appreciation  of  a  kindness  done  by 
some  person  negatively  interested  will  win  him  to  place  himself  on  the 
side  of  those  actively  engaged  in  work. 

In  a  few  instances  where  sentiments  of  pity  cannot  be  aroused,  an 
appeal  to  the  practical  common  sense  of  caring  for  useful  animals,  or  the 
birds  which  protect  from  destructive  insects,  proves  sufficient  to  secure 
kind  treatment. 

In  addition  to  former  channels  of  distribution,  as  mentioned  in 
previous  reports,  we  have  included,  as  far  as  consistent,  portions  of  our 
new  possessions,  Paris  Exposition,  missionaries  in  remote  lands  and 
libraries  at  United  States  military  stations. 

From  colored  schools  which  we  never  omit  come  grateful  replies 
showing  that  humane  literature  is  appreciated  and  well  employed  and 
these  with  occasional  reports  from  different  localities  of  new  bands  of 
mercy  are  among  encouraging  results.  The  actual  encouragement, 
however,  is  not  in  the  direct  results  which  can  be  enumerated  but  in  the 
constant  growth  of  humane  sentiment  and  the  increase  of  faithful  friends 
to  our  cause  as  well  as  a  general  better  understanding  of  what  the 
society  is  attempting  to  accomplish. 

We  have  also  used  every  effort  to  obtain  friendly  aid  for  enactment 
by  Congress  of  laws  for  further  prevention  of  cruelty  and  restriction  of 
vivisection. 

In  all  these  ways,  and  aside  from  pamphlets  forwarded  by  subscrip- 
tion, some  1820  distributions  of  literature  have  been  made,  370  letters 
sent,  25  personal  interviews  accorded  and  6  visits  to  schools  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Wiluam  H.  Bradley, 

Chairman  Wisconsin  branch  American  Humane  Education  Society. 

President  Brown :  I  notice  the  subject  for  this  morning  is 
Humane  Education,  past  and  present  methods,  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  field  is  open  for  anything  that  may  be  suggested 
in  the  interest  of  that  work,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  on  any  subject  that  has  not  been  covered  by  this 
question. 

Mr.  R.J.  O'Hanlon  spoke  on  the  question  of  Child  Educa- 
tion in  humane  work.  He  said  that  while,  possibly,  in  some 
cases  no  immediate  good  might  result,  in  future  years  it  would 
render  the  work  of  humane  organization  comparatively  easy. 
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President  Brown  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  humane  literature  into  the  schools. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Tabor,  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
expense  covering  the  same,  it  was  voted  to  publish  in  pamphlet 
form  such  extracts  of  Dr.  Lefl&ngweirs  paper  on  **Some  Lessons 
of  Great  Reforms''  as  the  author  would  agree  to,  the  same  to  be 
mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

President  Brown :  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Dr.  Lefl&ngwell  then  made  report  as  follows  : 

Whbrkas,  The  "National  Live  Stock  Association'*  of  the  United 
States  representing  capital  value  of  over  1300,000,000  has  petitioned  for  a 
modification  of  Section  4386  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  wherein  it 
is  provided  that  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  conveyed  from  one  state  to  another 
shall  not  be  confined  in  cars  for  a  longer  period  than  28  hours  without 
unloading,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Humane  Association  has  listened  with 
interest  to  an  address  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Springer,  the  President  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  of  America,  urging  support  to  a  proposal 
to  extend  the  period  for  such  confinement  of  animals,  without  fo€>d  or 
drink,  from  33  to  40  hours  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association,  in  Convention 
at  Pittsburgh  assembled,  is  not  prepared  to  consent  to  any  modification 
of  the  existing  law,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  animals  but 
also  in  the  interests  of  public  health. 

This  Association  notes  with  very  great  regret  the  official  acknow- 
ledgcnieut  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  "  that  for  some  years 
past  the  law^  has  been  allowed  to  become  practically  obsolete,"  showing 
that  this  wise  provision  of  a  national  law  has  been  persistently  and 
generally  disobeyed  :  it  reads  with  surprise  in  the  second  official  report 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  (page  19)  the  charges  made  by  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  "  Animals  are  fre- 
quently and  probably  regularly  confined  in  stock  cars  without  food, 
water  or  rest  for  periods  that  are  absolutely  without  justification;*'  that 
in  cases  brought  to  the  notification  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cattle  have  been  shipped  and  confined  93  hours  without  water  or  rest,  or 
kept  even  longer  periods  without  water,  these  charges  made  and  so 
appearing  seem  to  us  to  constitute  the  strongest  reasons  for  even  more 
strict  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 

Resolved^  That  whenever  the  use  of  palace  cars  providing  for  the 
watering  and  feeding  of  stock  in  transit  shall  be  made  obligatory  and  be 
universally  used,  this  Association  if  convinced  that,  then,  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  not  subserved  by  feeding  and  watering  stock  in  transit, 
will  co-operate  with  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  for  such 
modification  of  the  present  law  as  shall  then  seem  best. 
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Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Association  welcomes — and  will  always  gladly  receive  any  light 
or  information  from  any  source  whatever  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
humane  transportation  of  animals. 

Resolvedy  That  this  Association  reaffirms  its  condemnation  of  the 
practice  of  animal  vivisection,  as  carried  on  without  government  super- 
vision and  control ;  and  it  therefore  cordially  approves  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  providing  for  such  government 
supervision  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  again  records  its  condemnation  of 
any  experiment  upon  human  beings,  especially  those  made  upon  infants 
for  scientific  purposes.  It  therefore  approves  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Gallinger  into  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  last  session 
making  such  experimentation  a  crime. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  desires  to  express  to  the  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  so  long  and  so  generously 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  national  legislature,  and  also 
to  Dr.  Albert  lyeffingwell,  of  New  York,  its  deep  sense  of  obligation  to 
him  for  his  splendid  efforts  in  lessening  the  evils  of  vivisection. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the 
insuring  of  the  lives  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years  without 
stronger  safeguards  than  at  present  exist ;  that  it  again  affirms  and 
declares  that  such  insurance  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  this  enlightened 
age  and  against  public  policy,  and  that  it  calls  upon  all  humane  societies 
to  aid  and  endeavor  to  secure,  wherever  deemed  practicable,  in  the 
various  states,  legislative  acts  embodying  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  paper  read  by  the  delegate  of  New  York  State. 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  Association's  annual  meeting  in  1899  to  organize  humane  societies 
in  those  portions  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  depend- 
encies which  are  not  already  covered  by  such  societies  and  by  humane 
laws,  that  the  conditions  in  those  localities  make  it  imperative  that  this 
Association  carry  on  the  work  inaugurated  by  this  committee,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  seven  be  reappointed  to  continue 
the  work  of  organization  in  the  localities  mentioned  and  generally  to 
promote  humane  education  and  develop  humane  sentiment  in  those 
localities;  to  investigate  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  same,  with  power  to  collect  and  disburse  subscriptions 
for  this  work,  and  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  own  numbed 
during  the  year. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  seven  consider,  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the  best  practicable 
plan  for  making  the  work  of  the  Association  still  farther  effective. 

Whbrbas,  It  is  admitted  that  animals  may  be  taught  by  kindness 
to  display  great  intelligence,  but  inasmuch  as  great  cruelty  is  known  to 
be  practiced  in  training  them  for  purposes  of  profit ; 
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Resolved^  That  this  Association  disapproves  of  exhibitions  of 
animals  trained  by  cruel  or  inhuman  methods  or  of  dangerous  or 
unnatural  feats,  such  for  example  as  leaping  from  a  height. 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  police  of  each  city  in  the  United 
States  be  especially  called  to  this  resolution  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  use  all  moral  and  legal  means  for  the  suppression  of  such  perform- 
ances. 

Whkreas,  The  employment  of  boys  in  the  handling  of  cattle  in 
stock  yards  is  likely  to  be  a  means  of  permanent  demoralization  to  them, 
therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  humane  societies  of  all  our  states  be  requested 
to  attempt  to  secure  such  legislation  in  their  respective  states  as  shall 
forbid  the  employment  in  the  handling  of  cattle  and  swine  in  transit  or 
in  stockyards,  of  any  one  under  i6  years  of  age;  and  that  efforts  be 
made  to  secure  legislation  forbidding  the  use  for  urging  animals  forward 
of  any  prod,  the  point  of  which  is  longer  than  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Humane  Association  desires  to 
express  to  David  H.  Cochran,  LL.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
Professor  Edward  Fulton,  Ph.  D.  of  Wells  College,  its  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  assistance  they  have  rendered  as  judges  in  the  prize 
essay  competition  just  concluded. 

Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  providing  humane  calendars,  for  the 
state  and  local  humane  societies,  bearing  the  name  of  this  Association, 
and  also  bearing  the  name  of  the  place  where  and  telling  the  date  of  the 
time  when  the  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Literature  with  power  to  act. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
the  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  for  the  provision  which  it  has  made  for  the  convenience  and  use 
of  the  Association  during  its  session,  and  for  the  delightful  ride  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  for  the 
generous  hospitality  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  afforded 
by  the  reception  provided  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  the 
press  of  Pittsburgh  for  its  active  interest  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  and  also  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  opening  its  doors  for  the  meetings  of  the  Convention ;  and  to  the 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  the  chamber  of  ccannierce  and  to  James  Francis 
Burke. 

Upon  motion,  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  transfer  from 
the  funds  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  $12  to  the  Prize  Essay 
P'und,  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Committee. 

P'ollowing  this  the  Committee  on  Nominations  made  its 
report.     P'or  list  of  ofHcers  elected  see  page  8  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Westcott  of  New  York  called  the  attention  of  the 
Couventiou  to  the  case  of  John  Doerflinger,  who,  in  an  effort  to 
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save  the  life  of  a  dog  from  the  tracks  of  the  elevated  railroad  in 
New  York,  was  badly  injured  and  now  lies  in  one  of  the  New 
York  hospitals  in  a  serious  condition. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Walter,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  be  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  medal  to  be  given  by  this  Association  in  recognition  of 
heroic  acts  and  that  the  first  one  be  given  to  John  Doerflinger. 
A  resolution  was  also  voted  expressing  the  Association's 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Doerflinger  in  his  suffering,  and  several  of 
the  delegates  declared  themselves  willing  to  aid  him  personally 
if  it  was  necessary. 

Mrs.  Lovell  offered  a  resolution  tendering  President  Brown 
the  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  his  courteous  treatment  of  the 
delegates  and  the  impartial  manner  in  which  he  presided. 

The  subject  of  issuing  calendars  with  object  lessons  in 
humane  treatment  of  animals  printed  thereon  was  then,  upon 
motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Organiza- 
tion. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION. 


I. 

This  organizatiou  shall  be  entitled  the  "American  Humane  Associa- 
tion," and  shall  consist  of  nine  delegates  from  each  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  or  Humane  Society  in  America,  that  shall  signify 
a  desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provided  such  delegates 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

n. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert 
of  action  as  will  promote  the  objects  common  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and 
also  to  exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local  humane 
societies  throughout  the  land. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  President, 
fifty  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  thirteen  pcnsons,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  with  such  powers  and 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

IV. 

This  As.sociation  .shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  be  determined  at  the  preceding  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  officer  or  agent  or  member  of  this  As.sociation  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  by 
his  acts  or  omissions,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  contrary  to, 
or  in  excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope  of 
his  authority  as  such  officer,  agent  or  member. 
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VI. 

No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  amended  or  changed  except 
by  a  vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may 
be  elected  by  a  majority  vote. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  President  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Association, 
with  the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  officer ;  and  he  shall  appoint 
annually  six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
constitute  a  Sub-Executive  Committee,  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairman  of  said 
committee. 

In  case  of  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  act,  any  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  selected  by  him,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 

The  Secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  office. 

IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all   receipts  and 

payments  in  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  member. 

He  shall  pay  all  bills  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  presentation 

of  proper  orders  on  the  same;  but  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him 

excepting  upon  orders  signed  by  the  President  or  acting  President  and 

the  Secretary. 

V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful 
things  pertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Association  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  and  purposes,  except  that  they  shall  not  incur 
any  debt  beyond  the  funds  in  the  Treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or  thing  to 
render  the  Association  or  any  of  its  members  liable.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  Chair- 
man or  of  the  President  of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  thereof. 

Said  Committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a  sub-committee 
of  its  members. 
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This  Association  shall  have  a  seal,  the  device  of  which  shall  be  the 

following  : — 


Ally  By-Law  may  lie  aniciidcd  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 

menihcrs  present  thereat. 


VIII. 


LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{ Revised  Stalules  of  the  UniUd  States,  Ed.  iSj^.) 


Hkc.  J386.  No  railroad  conipany  witliin  the  L'nited  States  whose 
road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  switic,  or, 
otliiT  animals  are  conveyed  from  one  state  to  another,  or  the  owners  or 
masters  of  steam.  sailiiiH  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  cattle. 
sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  state  to  another  shall  confine  the 
same  in  cars,  boats  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-eight  consecutive  hours,  without  nnloading  the  same  for  rest, 
water  ami  feeding  for  a  period  of  at  least  live  consecutive  hours,  nnloss 
prevented  from  so  unloading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  causes.  In 
estimating  such  conlinement,  llie  time  during  which  the  animals  have 
been  confined  without  such  rest  on  connecting  roads  from   which   thev 
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are  received  shall  bfe  included,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to  pro- 
hibit their  continuous  confinement  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
hours,  execept  upon  contingencies  hereinbefore  stated. 

FEEDING   AND  WATERING 

Sec.  4387.  Animals  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or 
in  case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the  railroad  company  or  owners 
or  masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  person  in  custody  thereof;  and  such  company,  owners  or 
masters  shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for  food,  care 
and  custody  furnished,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  detention  of  such 
animals.  , 

PENAI^TY,   EXCEPTION 

Sec.  4388.  Any  company,  owner,  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  for  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  when  animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other  vessels,  in 
which  they  can  and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space  and  opportunity 
to  rest,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded  shall  not  apply. 

RECOVERY  OF  PENALTY 

Sec.  4389.  The  penalty  created  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  holden  within  the  district 
where  the  violation  may  have  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion resides  or  carries  on  its  business:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
United  States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates  to  prosecute  all 
violations  which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF   LIEN 

Sec.  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  lien  under 
section  forty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  may  enforce  the  same  by 
a  petition  filed  in  the  district  court  holden  within  the  district  where  the 
food,  care  and  custody  have  been  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custodian  of 
the  property  resides ;  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all  suitable 
process  for  the  enforcement  of  such  lien  by  sale  or  otherwise,  and  to 
compel  the  payment  of  all  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  expenses  of 
proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM 


DIRECTORY  OF  HUMANE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

AS  PER  REPORTS  RECEIVED. 

Society.  Location,  President.  Secretary. 

P.  C.  to  Animals Mobile,  Ala Joseph  Patt,  M.  D B.  R.  Quattlebaum 

P.  C.  to  Animals Uttle  Rock,  Ark Louis  Blass R.  W.  Porter 

Humane Los  Angeles,  Cal P.  A.  Seymour,  M.  D...Miss  IS,.  M.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Diego.  Cal A.  G.  Nason H.H.  Palmer 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Francisco,  Cal...N.  P.  Cole C.  B.  Holbrook 

P.  C.  to  Children San  Francisco,  Cal.  ..Col.  Chas.  Sonntag W.  R.  Parnell 

Humane Sacramento,  Cal R.  C.  Irwin Isidor  Schad 

Humane Denver.  Col W.  S.  Chessman C.  K.  Whitehead 

Humane Colorado  Sp rings, Col.  W.  F.  Slocum,  Jr F.  B.  Hill 

Humane Hartford,  Conn.. W.  Deloss  Love C.  B.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wilmington,  Del Dr.  E.  G.  ShortIidge....W.  H.  Porter 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Wilmington.  Del Lindley  C.  Kent Miss  M .  H.  Hilles 

Humane Washington,  D.C Mrs.  W.  F.  Stowell 

P.  C.  to  Animals Jacksonville,  Fla O.  P.  Havens B.  H.  Chsdwick 

Humane Pensacola,  Fla Thos.  C.  Watson Leslie  B-  Brooks 

Humane St.  Augustine,  Fla. ...J.  K.  Rainey,  M.  D Richard  Dale 

P.  C.  to  Animals Atlanta,  Ga J.  F.  Burke J.  S.  Panchen 

P.  C.  to  Animals Augusta,  Ga Henry  B.  King S.  R.  Craig 

Humane Macon,  Ga R.  E.  Park ...J.  R.  Kennedy 

Humane Chicago,  111 John  G.  Shortall B.  F.  Culver 

Humane Champaign,  111 H.  Trevitt A.  H.  Bryan 

Humane Kankakee,  III J.  L.  Hamlin,  Sp.  Agt..D.  L.Durham 

Humane Ottawa,  111 T.  D.  Catliu B-  C.  Swift 

Humane Paris.  Ill D.  S.  Schenck..... C.  O.  Chestnut 

Humane Peoria,  111 Oliver  White Mrs.  Oliver  White 

Humane Quincy,  111 H.  P.  Walton L.  McCarl 

Humaue Kockford.  Ill Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch Mrs.  Robert  Rew 

Humane Vandalia,  111 H.  S.  Humphrey John  A.  Bingham 

Humane Indianapolis,  Ind Horace  McKay A.  C.  Klster 

Humane Kvansvillc,  Ind S.  S.  Scantlin W.  Warren 

Humane.. Aurora,  Ind K.  J.  Gardiner Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

Humane Elkhart,  Ind H.  B.  Sykes Louis  M.  Simpson 

Humane Lafayette,  Ind Christian  Mertz V.  C.Brown 

Humane Madison,  Ind C.  C .  Cornett 

Humane Muncie,   Ind —  Dr.  F.  J.  Bowls B.  B*  Sonnanstene 

Humane Richmond,  Ind J,  Kdgarlliff Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark 

Humane South  Dend,  Ind C.  O.  Wilder H.A.Pershing 

Humane Terre  Haute,  Ind K.  K.  Glover,  M.  D H.  C.  Hume.  M.  D. 

Humane Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. (i.  W.  Wilson C.  B.  Archer 

Humane Wabash,  Ind Dr.  J.  Smith G.  T.  Herrick 

Humane Huntington,  Ind M.  W.  Moore Mrs.  I^ou  B.  Rail 

Humane Kokomo,  Ind....   B.  M.  Cole 

Humane Cherokee,  la J.  D.  F.  Smith Mary  E.  CoUson 

Humane Des  Moines.  la James  Callanan Grace  A.  Cooper 

Humane Topeka,  Kan JudgeCassiusC.  Foster.Sam  Radges 

Humane Wichita,  Kan M.  L.  Garver Helen  E.  Robertson 

Humane Louisville.  Ky J.  H.  Leathers Miss  B.Wilson 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  Orleans,  La...   ..F.  W.  Young Mrs. Mary  L.  Schaffter 

P.  C.  to  Children.... New  Orleans, La Rev.  A.  B.  Clay W.  L.  Stevenson.  M.D. 

Humane Bangor,  Mc Mrs.  M.  L.  Patten 

Humane Belfast,  Me Hon.  A.  C.  Sibley Rev.  L.  M.  Burrington 

Humane Portland.  Me S.  T.  Pullen H.  C.  Vaughn 

P.  C.  to  Animals Waterville,  Me H.  L.  Bmery. H.  B.  Snell 

P.  C.  to  Children.. ..Baltimore,  Md G.  S.  Griffith G.  W.  Parker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Baltimore.  Md Wm.  Whitridge,  M.  D.. Robert  B.  Hansell 

P.  C.  to  Animals..  ..  Boston.  Mass Geo.  T.  Angell J.  L.  Stevens 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Boston,    Mass Thornton  K.  Lothrop...F.  B.  Fay 

P.  C.  to  Animals Lowell,   Mass G.  H.  Coburn Mrs.  G.  F.  Richardson 

Humane Taunton,  Mass Rev.  T.  C.  Welles Mrs.  T.  J.  Taylor 

Children's  Aid Springfield,  Mass Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis Mrs.  J.  F.  Bncrly 
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Society.  Location.  President.  Secretary. 

Humane.--** Detroit,  Mich Hon.  T.W.  Palmer T.  A.  Parker 

Humane Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .Rev.  \,.  W.  Sprag^ue A.  C.Torrey 

Humane Kalamazoo,  Mich Samuel  Polz C.  G.  Klinstock 

Humane Port  Huron,  Mich B.  C.  Parraud Mrs.  B.  C.  Farrand 

Humane Minneapolis,  Minn. ..P.  H.Forbes Mrs.  C.  A.  Meiser 

Humane St.  Paul,  Minn W.  L.  Wilson Miss  A.  V.  Wright 

Humane Duluth,  Minn A.  W.  Ryan H.  W.  Merchant 

Humane St.  Cloud,  Minn Wm.  B.  Mitchell.... *...S.  S.  Parr 

Humane Owatonna,  Minn B.  S.  Cook Dr.  W.Amos 

.  Humane Winona,  Minn Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart L.  D.  Frost 

Humane Red  Wing,  Minn A.  J.  Meacham Dr.  W.  F.  Dimmitt 

Humane. Rochester,  Minn J.  F.  Taintor J.  H.  Soule 

Humane Stillwater.  Minn C.  B.  Marshall,  M.D.... Rev.  James  A.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Natchez,  Miss J.  P.Walworth R.  P.  Reed 

Humane Kansas  City,  Mo K*  R.  Weeks I,.  E.Irwin 

Humane St.  Louis,  Mo H.N.Davis John  H.Holmes 

Humane St.  Joseph,  Mo H.  Wyeth Paul  Francke 

Humane Omaha,  Neb G.  L.  Miller H.  S.  Mann 

Humane So.  Omaha.  Neb Col.  J.  I<.  Martin Miss  Hettie  Moore 

Humane Beatrice,  Neb Alfred  Hazlett A.  I,.  Greene 

Humane Chadron.  Neb Judge  P.  K-  Baird Mary  Smith-Hayward 

Humane Osceola,  Neb K.  D.  Buckner M.  H*  Buckner 

Humane Shelby,  Neb Frank  Inery Eva  I,.  Anell 

Humane Uncoln,  Neb Dr.  G.  H.  Simmons P.  F.  Clark 

Humane Keene,  N.  H S.  G.  Griffin Jos. Madden, Pros. Atty 

P.  C.  to  Animals Portsmouth,  N.  H John  G.  Pickering Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Portsmouth,  N.  H Miss  Mary  A.  Foster.... Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Animals.*..  Burlington,  N.  J W.  T.  Harding J.  S.  Harris 

P.  C.  to  Animals  . . .  Cape  May,  N.J Dr.  E.  Physick T.  R.  Brooks 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ...  .Jersey  City,  N.  J G.  M.  McCarthy Francis  A.  Regan 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newark,  N.  J C.  Roberts E.  S.  Edwards 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Newark,  N.  J S.  A.  Plum C.  L.  Woodruff 

P.  C.  to  Children... New  Brunswick,  N.  J.Dr.  M.  H.  Huttou B.  B.  Blauvelt 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Plainfield,  N.  J Chas.  Place J.  B.  Coward 

P.  C.  to  Animals Salem,  N.J •  W.  T.  Hilliard C.  Bowen 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....  vrineland,  N.  J Rev.  R.  B.  Moore 

P.  C.  to  Animals Morristown,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D...  Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Morristowu,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D....Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.. C.  to  Animals.  ...Camden,  N.J Wm.  J.  Cooper A.  F.  Sellers,  D.  V.  S. 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Camden,  N.  J Samuel  H.  Grey  ..,,...  Abel  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hackensack,  N.  J Rev.  J.  C.  Voorhis Walter  Ely 

Humane Albuquerque,  New  M. Prof.  M.  E.  Hickey Chas.  W.  Ward 

P,  C.  to  Animals New  York,  N.  Y John  P.  Haines Geo.  D.  DeWitt 

P.  C.  to  Children.... New  York,  N.  Y  ....^Elbridge  T.  Gerry E.  Fellows  Jenkins 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Brooklyn,  N.  Y Henry  R.  Jones Alexander  Muun 

Humane Albany,  N.Y ...Dr.  W.O.  Stillman Nathaniel  J.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Auburn,  N.  Y J.  H.  Osburn 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Buffalo.  N.  Y De  Witt  Clinton Miss  M.  F.  Rochester 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Buffalo,  N.  Y ...O.  P.  Letchworth J.  McC.  Mitchell 

Humane Elmira.  N.  Y F.  H.  Flood,  M.  D Mrs.  Seymour  Dexter 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Fishkill,  N.  Y h^-  C<>o^ E.  A.  Seaman 

Humane Fulton,  N.  Y Thos.  Hunter,  Jr Mrs.  C.  H.David 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Lockport,  N.  Y.. F.  J.  Sawyer Miss  A.  E.  Crocker 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Newburg,  N.  Y Alfred  Bndgeman Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newburg.  N.  Y G.  W.  Peters A.  E.  Layman 

P.  C.  to  Animals.... Nyack,  N.  Y H.  C.  Gilchrist W.  K.  Colsey 

P.  C.  to  Children...  Nyack,  N.  Y D.  DeGraff H.  V.  Voorhees,  M.  D, 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Onondaga,  N.Y Hon.  Dan  Bookstaver...G.  B.  Leonard 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..W.  B.  Carpenter C.  F.  Cossum 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. J.  Dubois  Carpenter.... Everett  H.  Travis 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Rochester,  N.  Y J.  B.  Y.  Warner Miss  E.  M.  Amsden 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Rochester,  N.  Y Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis Mrs.  W.  B.  Morey 

Humane Saratoga Spr'gs.N.Y.. Gen.  W.  B.  French E.  D.  Seldon 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Sing  Sing,  N.  Y Clinton  S.  Arnold Miss  Marg't  C.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....Syracuse, N.  Y Wilber  S.  Peck Gea  B.  Warner 

P.  C.  to  Children...  Syracuse,  N.  Y Hon.  Charles  P.  Clark.. Fillmore  M.  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Utica,N.  Y W.  Blaikie U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Children Yonkers,  N.  Y Dr.  G.  B.  Balch 

P.  C.  to  Children  ...Oswego,  N.  Y Chas.  H.  Bond Mrs.  G.  M.  Gardenier 

P.  C.  to  Children Watertown,  N.  Y J.  C.Knowlton U.  C  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Watertown.  N.  Y.   ...John  Knowllon Mrs.  G.  H.  Babcock 

P.  C.  to  Animals  ....^sheville,  N.  C Hanford  N.  Lockwood.  .A.  Thompson 

Humane Wilmington,  N.  C.   ...A.  H.  Heide  F.  A.  Lord 

Humane Cincinnati,  O Benj.  C.  Smith Miss  Cecilia  Ritter 

Humane Cleveland,  O Gen.  J.  Barnett Samuel  D.  Dodge 

Humane Athens,  O D.  S.  Evans Mrs^  A.  J.  Frame 

Humane Canton,  O W.  W.  Clark C.  R.  Eraser,  Supt. 

Humane Columbus,  O Julius  F.  Stone Frank  Humphreys 

Humane • ^Dayton,  O alrvin  C.  Souders H.  W.  Surface 
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Society.  Location.  President.  Secretary. 

Huniaue Elyria,0 Rev.  R  C.  Eldred Miss  C.  V.  Wooster 

Humane Mansfield,  O L.  J.  Bonar H.  Scattergood 

Humane New  Lexington,  O....Kev.  Henry  Beeman....Mrs.  P.  L.  Rinehart 

Humane Sandusky,  O J.  C.  Hauser Mrs.  F.  F.  Everett 

Humane Tiffin.  O Dr.  E.  J.  McCollum J.  H.  Rex 

Humane Toledo.  O Hon.  J.  M.  Brown W-  H.  H.  Smith 

Humane Ravenna,  O W.  S  Krake Dr.  C.  S.  Leonard 

Humane Washington.  O M.  Sharp Mrs.  W.  F.  Millett 

Humane Zantsville,  O Dr.  S.  F.  Edgar W.  Bateman 

Humane Portland,  Oregon T.  L>  Eliot W.  T.  Shanahan 

P.  C.  to  Animals Philadelphia.  Pa M.  Richards  Muckle...M.  V.  B.  Davis 

Women^?*^f!--}^*'^'**^^^P^**'  ^^ ^^"-  ^  ^-  ^^"^^^ Miss  Elizabeth  Soraers 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Philadelphia,  Pa Chas.  C.  Harrison Richard  Moore 

Morris  Refuge  Asso.Philadelphia,  Pa Miss  Elizabeth  Morris. Miss  E.  S.  McClellan 

Humane Pittsburg,  Pa.. Hon. George  Wilson.... T.  M.  Porter 

P.  C,  to  Animals Williamsport,  Pa Mrs.  C.  LaRue  Munson.Mrs.  J.  P.  Herdic 

P.  C.  to  Animals Reading,  Pa Geo.  J.  Gross,  Jr 

P.  C.  to  Animals Scranton.  Pa J.M.  Kemmerer D.  B.  Atherton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Honesdale.  Pa R.  Bums,  M.  D F.  B.  Penniman 

P.  C.  to  Animals West  Chester,  Pa Mrs.  S.  Massey W.  S.  Kirk 

Humane Wilkes-Barre.  Pa J.  N.  Conyngham H.  D.  Deeraer 

P.  C.  to  Animals Providence.  R.  I J.  W.  Angell 

P.  C.  to  Children.... Providence.  R.  I T.  R.  Bartlett C.  H.  Thurber 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newport.  R.  I ...J.  C.  B.  Wood 

P.  C.to  Animals Charleston,  S.  C J.  A.Bali F.  F.  Choppem 

P.  C.  to  Animals Greenville,  S.  C W.  E.  Johnstone P.  T.  Hayne 

Humane Boliver,  Tenn Mrs.  Blanche  Wood.... Miss  Fannie  Jones 

Humane Chattanooga,  Tenn. . .Dr.  D.  G.Curtis L.P.Elliott 

Humane Jackson,  Tenn Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews. ..L.R.  Griffin 

Humane Knoxville.  Tenn W.  L.  Trent W.  H.  Bates 

Humane Maryvillc,  Tenn J.  H.  Webb Mrs.  S.  M.  Hood 

Humane Memphis,  Tenn T.Gale T.  H.  Lane,  Agt. 

Humane Nashville.  Tenn Rev.  D.  C.  Keeley M.  Hoke 

p.  C.  to  Animals Brattleboro,  Vt Dr.  S.  F.  Gale Mrs.  Mary  C.  Warder 

Humane Bri.stol  Vt H.B.Williams E.  A.  Hazeltine 

Humane Rutland,  Vt J.  H.Pennington 

V.  C.  to  Animals Norfolk.  Va L.  C.  Kilby W.  B.  Barton 

p.  C.  to  Animals Richmond,  Va Dr.  Jud.  B.  Wood O.  G.  Owens 

Humane. Portsmouth.  Va H.  C.  Niemeyer Miss  M.  A.  Bingley 

Humane. Tacoma,  Wash C.  P.  Culver.'M.  D H.  K.  Moore 

Humane Seattle.  Wash Roger  S.  Greene Mrs.  L.  Gronlund 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wheeling.  W.  Va G.  L.  Craumer Dr.  W.  Hutchins 

Humane Wheeling.  W.  Va Mrs.  J.  K.  List  Miss  J.  B.  Wilson 

Humane Milwaukee,  Wis G.  D.  Ladd.  M.  D Adria  L.  Blaisdell 

Humane Lacrosse.  Wi.s T.  IL  Spcnce Mrs.  F.  H.  Blooraingdale 

Humane Madison.  Wis 

Humane Munroe,  Wis Chas.  A.  Booth Mrs.  A.  P.  Copeland 

Humane Hartland.  Wis A.  G.  Kobhins Jos.  J.  Norton 

Humane..   Oshkosh.  Wis K.  P.  Sawyer Dr.  F.  J.  Wilkie 

Humane Brodhead.  Wis E.  B  Owen,  M.  D J.  W.  Stuart 

Humane Fond  du  Lac,  Wis S.  H.  Martin,  Agt. 

Humane Beloit.  Wis O.  IL  Orten Helen  L.  Fraser 

Humane Cedarburg.  Wis J.  F.  Hruss Tony  Ertl 

Humane ....Waupun.  Wis D.  W.  Moore ...H.  H.  Hoard 

Humane Racine,  Wis E.  C.  Dean A.  P.  Dutton 

Humane Tomahawk.  Wis .\.  H.  Woodworth Frank  G.  Stark 

Humane Janesville,  Wis W.  C  Palmer S.  B.  Kenyon,  Agt. 

Humane Waupaca,  Wis Dr.  L.  H.  Pelton W.  H.  Holmes 

Humane Stoughton.  Wis Geo.  W.  Currier Edith  Robinson 

Humane Marinette.  Wis I,.  K.  McNeill ...Mrs.  R.  H.  Nelson 

Humane Sheboyj^an.  Wis T.  Hlackstock Mis.s  A.  Seaman 

Humane Ashland,  Wis J    V.  Scott Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott 

Humane Burlington,  Wis Kugcne  Hall ...Florence  C.  Hall 

Humane Pt  Washington.  Wis.  .H.  L.  Cole C.  H.  Chaml)erlain 

Humane Manitowoc.  Wis Eniil   Baerrsch Walter  Whitman 

The  Secretary  would  esteem  it  a  j^reat  favor  to  be  notified   of  any 
errors  in  nanies  of  oflTicers  ;  also  of  the  orj^ani/.atioii  of  any  new  Societies. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  A1\/IERICA. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty. 

104  Granville  Street,  Halifax. 
James  C.  Mackintosh,  President  John  Naylor,  Secretary 

Hamilton  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Hamilton. 
Adam  Brown,  M.  P.,  President  Henry  McLaren,  Secretary 

Kingston  Humane  Society. 

128  Barrie  Street,  Kingston. 
G.  Y.  B.  Pence,  President  J.  M.  Cotele,  Secretary 

The  Canadian  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

196  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
Charles  Alexander,  President  George  Dnruford,  Secretary 

Ottawa. 
The  Mayor  of  Ottawa,  President  W.  C.  Baker,  Secretary 

Quebec  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Quebec.  ■ 
John  T.  Ross,   President  A.  Robertson,  Secretary 

New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Ferry  Building.  Water  Street.  St.  John. 
John  V.  Ellis,  M.  P.,  President  Si  M.  Wetmore,  Secretary 

Toronto  Humane  Society. 

103  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

W.  R.  Brook,  President  Miss  Dora  Spears,  Secretary 

Fredericton  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Fredericton. 
George  K.  Fenety,  President  Charles  A.  Sampson,  Secretary 

Moncton  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Moncton. 
William  Willet,  President.  William  A.  McDougall,  Secretary 
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SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY 
IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 
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RuPUS  Dane Mobile,  Ala. 

G.  L.  Miller Omaha,  Neb. 

DeWitt  Clinton Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.L.  SHAFFTER,NewOrleans,La. 

F.  W.  Young New  Orleans,  La. 

William  A.  Fuller Chicago,  111. 
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Mrs.  a.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Francis  B.  Hill,  Colorado Spr'gs,  Col. 

George  Wilson Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  S.  K.  Davidson Phila.,  Pa. 

Julius  F.  Stone Columbus,  Ohio 

W.  DeLoss  Love Hartford,  Conn. 

Matt  Hoke Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  O.  Sturges Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  M.  F.  Rochester.  .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  King. Augusta,  Ga. 

Benjamin  A.  Stevens.. Toledo,  Ohio 
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Harl  J.  Cook Spokane,  Wash. 

John  H. Barrows, D.D., Ot>erlin,  Ohio 

J.  C.  McIntyre.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 

S.  D.  Dodge  Cleveland,  Ohio' 

David  H.  Cochran.  .  .Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 

David  P.  Thompson  . .  Portland,  Ore. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL   MEETING 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

HELD    AT 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  OCTOBER  14-17,   1901 


Rq)orted  by  Mrs.  Bsnigna  G.  Kalb,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FIRST  SESSION. 
Monday  Evening,  October  14,  1901. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Hon. 
James  M.  Brown,  in  the  rooms  of  the  BuflFalo  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Library  building. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Underbill  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Erie 
County  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  assemblage.  He  spoke,  among 
other  things,  of  the  work  of  the  educational  committee  of 
that  society.  "The  children  of  our  public  schools,"  he  said, 
'*  prepare  essays,  and  annually  in  the  halls  of  one  of  our  high 
schools  we  meet  them,  and  in  a  crowded  assembly  of  the 
children  and  friends  only  a  few  of  these  essays  are  read. 
Twelve  thousand  of  these  essays  were  prepared  last  year  by 
these  children." 

The  president  of  the  Association  responded.  After 
speaking  of  New  York  as  the  pioneer  in  humane  work,  and 
the  good  work  of  the  society  at  Buffalo  in  the  past  and  its 
opportunities  for  the  future,  he  said: 

"I  wish  I  could  take  Buffalo  by  the  hand,  and  take  New 
York  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  into  the  city  where  I  live 
and  show  them  what  we  have  accomplished.  They  could  not 
find  a  single  lame  hors6  there.  [Applause.]  They  could 
not  find  a  single  horse  with  lacerated  feet  there  upon  the 
street.  The  ver.y  moment  he  becomes  in  such  condition, 
that  moment  his  master  knows  he  must  take  him  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  Humane  Society.  We  prosecuted  there  last  year 
five  of  our  aristocrats  for  docking  their  horses'  tails  [ap- 
plause] and  convicted  every  one  of  them,  compelling  them 
to  pay  $550  fine,  besides  costs.     We   were  cheered  to  the 
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echo  by  all  of  the  people  everywhere  because  we  prosecuted 
them  and  followed  it  up  until  we  obtained  conviction. 

*' We  find  some  of  our  most  energetic  societies  in  the  far 
west.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  society  to-day  in  the  United 
States  equal  to  the  society  of  Colorado.  It  is  magnificent  in 
organization,  headed  by  a  man  bold,  daring  and  strong;  a 
man  of  good  judgment  who  makes  no  mistakes,  and  in  that 
territory  he  is  building  up  a  reputation  for  humane  work 
which  we  shall  have  to  look  out  for  if  we  wish  to  surpass  it. 

**The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  in  humane  matters. 
In  our  own  country  humane  work  has  been  pressed  with 
great  vigor.  Humane  intelligence  has  been  scattered  abroad, 
and  throughout  all  civilized  countries  we  find  the  spirit  of 
humanity  has  taken  hold  of  the  people;  they  are  making 
inquiries  and  intend  to  look  after  the  lower  orders  of  life,  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  protected.  So  we  may  take 
encouragement  in  the  thought  that  throughout  the  United 
States  and  civilized  countries  everywhere,  this  work  is  going 
on  with  great  force  and  in  the  next  few  years  will  show  mag- 
nificent results. 

'*Our  own  organization,  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion, has  within  the  last  year,  by  its  organization  committee, 
visited  many  states,  and  has  organized  thirty-five  humane 
societies  in  as  many  important  towns  and  cities  in  the 
country.  Our  agent  to-night  is  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
He  has  gone  along  that  line  of  railway,  organizing  societies  in 
important  cities.  He  sent  me  a  report  from  Helena,  Mont., 
where  it  seems  the  whole  populace  has  risen  en  masse  to 
organize  a  humane  society,  with  a  United  States  senator  at 
its  head.  That  is  the  spirit  we  find  in  all  that  country.  It 
simply  needs  to  have  the  match  supplied  to  make  it  burn. 
Over  60,000  school  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  addressed 
by  our  agent,  and  the  demands  for  his  services  are  simply 
overwhelming.  He  cannot  begin  to  comply  with  them.  They 
come  from  all  the  states  of  the  west,  and  we  have  even  had 
requests  that  he  might  come  to  the  state  of  New  York:  In 
Ohio  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him.  We  have  twenty-six 
societies  in  Ohio,  out  of  eighty-eight  counties.  All  the  bal- 
ance of  the  wilderness  is  yet  unoccupied,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  welcome  the  agent  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
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elation,  if  he  could  give  the  time  to  come  and  organize.  We 
have  extended  our  work  during  the  past  year  into  Porto 
Rico,  into  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  have  had 
good  results  in  both  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  General  Wood 
has  issued  a  military  order  embodying  the  elements  of 
humane  law,  and  the  same  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico.  I 
have  urged  Judge  Taft,  who  is  a  personal  friend,  to  graft 
laws  of  humanity  into  the  Philippine  government,  and  have 
been  given  assurance  that  it  will  be  done. 

'*So  much  has  been  said  about  the  sentimentality  of  our 
work  that  its  intense  practicability  should  be  made  to  appear 
upon  all  proper  occasions. 

*'A  little  org-anization  in  a  city  of  135,000  inhabitants,  over 
which  organization  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  last  year 
compelled  the  parents  of  neglected  and  abandoned  children, 
residing  within  the  city,  to  pay  toward  the  support  of  such 
children  the  sum  of  $10,134. 

'*If  the  society  had  not  interposed,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
its  power  compelled  the  payment  of  this  money,  these  chil- 
dren would  have  become  a  public  charge,  and,  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  paid  for  the  care  of  such  children  in  our  public 
asylums,  the  municipality  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
for  their  support  the  sum  of  $18,003. 

**  That  much  burden  by  the  actions  of  that  little  society 
in  such  a  city  was  lifted  from  the  tax  paying  public.  If  like 
societies,  with  like  success,  existed  in  all  the  counties  of 
Ohio,  the  annual  saving  of  that  commonwealth  would  be 
$554,128.10. 

"A  lite  society,  with  like  success,  in  the  city  of  ^Buffalo 
would  make  an  annual  saving  of  $46,921,  and  in  the  city  of 
New  York  an  annual  saving  of  $458,152,  and  in  the  state  of 
New  York  an  annual  saving  of  $1,068,824;  and  like  societies, 
with  like  results  throughout  the  United  States,  would  work 
an  annual  saving  of  $9,864,200. 

''These  fig-ures  relate  to  but  one  feature  of  our  work, 
namely,  that  of  neglected  and  abandoned  children. 

"It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated, 
because  the  percentage  of  such  children  is  greater  in  towns 
and  cities  than  in  country  districts,  for  the  only  statistics 
we  have  show  the  reverse  to  be  true. 
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'*  This  is  its  mercenary  side.  It  is  what  money  makers 
and  money  savers  denominate  practical  work.  It  is  this  kind 
of  showing  that  sometimes  elicits  their  support.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  we  have  their  aid  if  our  work  is  to  be  fully 
developed. 

"To  men  and  women,  however,  who  look  beyond  merce- 
nary results,  there  are  accomplishments  of  infinitely  greater 
value.  These  figures  demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  are 
outside  of  our  orphanages  about  one  and  one-half  neglected 
or  abandoned  children  in  every  1,000  of  our  population — that 
means  that  in  Ohio  to-night  there  are,  outside  of  our  orphan- 
ages, 6,235  neglected  or  abandoned  children ;  that  in  the 
state  of  New  York  there  are  10,920  such  Children,  and  in  the 
United  States,  111,000,  who  are  to-day  looking  to  humane 
societies  for  succor  and  support.  In  a  few  years  this  army 
of  neglected  children  will  be  either  good  or  bad  citizens ; 
either  sustaining  and  honoring  the  government,  or  living  at 
its  expense  and  dishonoring  it. 

"If,  by  compelling  these  negligent  fathers  to  support 
their  children,  to  furnish  them  homes,  food  and  raiment, 
they  can  develop  into  honorable,  self-supporting  and  tax  pay- 
ing citizens,  and  at  the  same  time,  save  to  the  tax  payers  of  the 
country  annually  more  than  $10,000,000,  the  intense  practi- 
cability of  our  work  will  appear.  It  is  not  only  a  money  sav- 
ing, but  likewise  a  life  saving  and  a  life  elevating  work.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  cordial  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States. 

"Many  ask:  'How  do  the  Ohio  societies  obtain  such 
results  ?  '  We  answer  :  *  We  have  taught  the  legislature  of 
our  state  to  believe  that  it  is  as  much  of  a  crime  to  abandon 
a  child  as  it  is  to  steal  a  cow.'  It  took  us  125  years  to  accom- 
plish that.  We  did  not  work  at  it  all  the  time,  but  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  it  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
It  has  always  been  a  felony  in  Ohio  to  steal  a  cow.  In  1890 
we  tried  to  convince  the  legislature  that  it  was  as  grave  an 
offense  for  a  father  to  abandon  his  child,  a  citizen,  a  sovereign 
in  embryo,  as  to  steal  a  cow.  We  did  not  succeed.  The 
legislature  thought  that  any  one  who  stole  a  cow  was  guilty 
of  a  grievous  felony,  and  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  state 
penitentiary  for  any  time  not  to  exceed  seven  years  ;  but  the 
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father  who  willfully  failed  to  heed  and  respond  to  the  pitiful 
cries  of  his  own  offspring  for  food  and  shelter  was  only  guilty 
of  a  slight  misdemeanor,  punishable  in  an  ordinary  work- 
house for  ninety  days.  Even  under  such  a  law  we  accom- 
plished wonders,  and  the  legislature  got  to  thinking  seriously 
about  it,  and  two  years  ago  actually  declared  that  to  abandon 
a  child  was  as  grave  an  offense  as  to  steal  a  co\^.  Hence, 
they  made  the  offense  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  one  year.  The  father  who  abandons 
his  child,  however,  still  has  the  advantage,  for,  after  convic- 
tion, he  may  give  a  bond  to  support  the  child,  and  as  long  as 
he  abides  by  his  bond,  he  escapes  the  penitentiary,  while  the 
thief  who  steals  the  cow,  without  mercy  must  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. What  an  appreciation  the  great  state  of  Ohio  has 
of  human  life  and  of  the  duties  of  parents  toward  their  chil- 
dren !  But  do  not  forget,  my  friends,  that  the  appreciation 
of  Ohio  in  this  regard  is  far  above  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  She  is  the  only  state  that  has  enacted  such  a  law. 
There  are  none  of  you  who  can  boast  over,  or  even  come  up 
to,  Ohio  in  this  regard.  We  feel  proud  that  the  state 
of  McPherson,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Grant,  Garfield  and 
McKinley  should  be  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  declare 
that  it  is  as  great  an  offense  to  abandon  a  child,  and  to  de- 
liberately turn  it  out  to  starve  and  die,  or  to  be  fed  as  a  pau- 
per, at  the  infirmary  gate,  as  it  is  to  steal  a  cow. 

'*  When  we  have  taught  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  their 
hope  is  in  these  citizens  in  embryo,  and  that  the  highest 
offense  against  the  race  is  their  neglect  and  abandonment, 
then  shall  we  have  comprehended  the  dignity  imposed  upon 
men  when  they  were  divinely  called  *  The  sons  of  God.'  " 

The  Honorable  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was  then  introduced, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

'*I  shall  best  economize  your  time  and  patience  by  placing 
before  you  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  as  concisely  as  I  can 
state  them,  (1)  the  main  objects  of  our  societies;  (2)  how 
we  differ  materially  from  other  societies  and  institutions 
and  people  who  are  engaged  in  child  saving  work;  and  (3) 
the  diflSculties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  success  in  overcoming  them. 
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"The  ounce  of  prevention,  says  the  old  proverb,  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure;  and  in  that  proverb,  if  you  study  the  same, 
you  shall  find  much  wisdom;  for,  observe,  that  the  amount 
of  prevention  requisite  is  small,  whereas  the  work  of  cure  is 
always  heavy.  And  the  lesson  taught  by  the  proverb  is, 
(1)  that  activity  is  the  mainspring*  of  prevention;  and  (2) 
that  the  cure  of  the  evil,  while  it  may  be  a  result  of  preven- 
tion, is  by  no  means  a  part  of  it.  Now,  it  is  just  upon  this 
principle  that  our  societies  were  organized  and  have  always 
acted,  both  as  regards  children  and  animals,  from  their 
inception.  Their  mission  was  to  vitalize  the  law.  Cruelty 
alike  to  animals  and  children,  as  you  well  know,  was  an 
ofiFense  at  common  law,  in  that  it  tended  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  No  human  being  of  any  sensibility  can  stand 
by  and  see  physical  pain  and  suffering  needlessly  inflicted 
upon  any  animal  without  at  least  remonstrance,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  a  child,  which  is  equally  helpless,  being  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  even  until  it  reaches  a  mature  age,  only  'an 
infant.'  Interference,  either  unauthorized  or  legalized,  is 
sure  to  follow. 

"As  time  passed  on  and  statute  laws  became  more  num- 
erous, specific  legislation  appropriately  protected  both  ani- 
mals and  children  from  cruelty,  by  including  in  its  definition 
of  cruelty,  *any  act,  omission  or  neglect,  whereby  unjusti- 
fiable physical  pain  and  suffering  (and  in  the  case  of  animals, 
death)  were  caused  or  permitted.'  Here  you  have,  sharp 
and  clean-cut,  a  province  of  law  to  be  enforced.  The  defini- 
tion is  amplified  by  numerous  statutes,  more  or  less  explan- 
atory or  definitive ;  but  there  it  stands  broad,  and  yet  concise, 
striking  squarely  at  an  evil  which  the  law  intended  to  reach, 
crush  and  punish. 

"But  when  the  law  thus  defined  was  placed  on  the  statute 
book,  its  enforcement  was  another  matter.  The  definition 
embraced  both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in  the  acts  enum- 
erated. There  was  always  the  difficulty  that  only  in  the 
graver  cases,  of  felonies,  for  instance,  the  police  power 
would  be  self-acting,  either  to  stop  the  cruelty  or  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  offender.  The  instances  were  numerous, 
affecting  both  children  and  animals,  the  first,  often  of  cruelty 
inflicted  under  parental  authority,  and  the  other,  of  cruelty 
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inflicted  by  virtue  of  ownership  (or,  in  other  words,  by 
what  was  claimed  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty). The  questions  of  law  were  so  complex  on  these 
points  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  creation  of  our  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  both  to  children  and  animals, 
each  would  have  profited  but  little  by  the  legislation  which 
the  promptings  of  humanity  had  inspired  in  their  behalf. 

'*  Now  prevention  of  cruelty  pure  and  simple  was  the 
inspiration  which  called  us  into  being.  It  involved  first,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  existing  evils  by  actual  study 
and  investigation  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  same;  second, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  cases, 
and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  machinery  of  justice  neces- 
sary to  its  enforcement;  third,  the  proper  application  of 
the  law  in  each  case  to  the  facts,  when  ascertained,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  child  or  aninial.  The  result  was  either 
the  prevention  of  the  cominission  of  the  oflfense  or  pre- 
vention of  its  continuance,  (1)  by  warning  to  the  offender, 
(2)  by  his  knowledge  from  the  vigor  with  which  the  law 
was  prosecuted  that  his  punishment  would  follow  its  viola- 
tion, or  (3)  by  removal  of  the  subject  of  the  cruelty, 
whether  animal  or  child,  from  his  control  and  opportunity 
for  abuse.  Now  this  looks  very  simple,  but  in  reality  it 
involves  a  very  great  deal  of  detail.  The  officers  of  the 
society,  for  instance,  must  be  .trained  to  investigate  facts 
by  long  and  careful  teaching  in  order  that  they  may,  as 
far  as  practipable,  *  judge  of  the  people  aright  and  discern 
between  the  good  and  the  bad.'  They  must  be  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  text  of  the  law,  but  with  the  machinery 
for  its  enforcement.  Upon  their  gathering  together  and 
preservation  of  evidence,  their  concise  and  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  facts  and  their  activity  in  enforcing  the  law 
by  prompt  interference,  arrest  and  prosecution,  depends 
alike  the  life  of  the  child  or  animal.  With  the  future  of 
either  after  rescue,  or  suppression  of  the  cruelty  and 
prevention  of  its  recurrence,  they  have  little  to  do.  That 
function  belongs  more  particularly  to  other  corporations, 
societies  and  persons,  who  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
But  the  work  of  our  societies  is  unique,  specific,  well 
defined  and,  so  long  as  it  is  adhered  to  without  embracing 
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collateral  matters  not  properly  within  its  scope,  it  supplies 
a  want,  exerts  a  power  and  maintains  an  influence  in  the 
community  invaluable  to  the  latter,  from  its  elevation  of 
the  morals,  the  lives  and  the  humanity  of  the  people  of 
this  great  nation.  Hear  what  the  court  of  Appeals  of  the 
state  of  New  York  says  about  it  (O'Brien,  J.,  in  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  case,  New  York  Reports) : 

The  particular  business  and  objects  of  this  society  are  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  and  the  enforcement  by  all  lawful  means  of 
the  laws  relating^  to  or  in  any  wise  affecting^  children. 

This  corporation  was,  therefore,  created  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing^ laws  enacted  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children,  and  that  is  the  only 
object  or  purpose  of  its  existence.  The  means  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  creation  were  also  provided  in  the  law  of  its 
creation,  and  are  there  stated  as  follows: 

'*Sec.  3.  -Any  society  so  incorporated  may  prefer  a  complaint  be- 
fore any  court  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  for  the  violation  of  any 
law  relating  to  or  affecting  children,  and  may  aid  in  bringing  the  facts 
before  such  court  or  magistrate  in  any  proceeding  taken. 

'*Sec.  4.  All  magistrates,  constables, sheriffs  andofiQcersof  police 
shall,  as  occasion  may  require,  aid  the  society  so  incorporated,  its  offi- 
cers, members  and  agents,  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  which  now  are 
or  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  relating  to  or  affecting  children.**  The 
powers  and  functions  of  the  corporation  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  by  additional  statutes  that  operate  as  amendments  to  the  general 
law  under  which  it  was  formed,  and  these  statutes,  or  most  of  them,  are 
found  in  the  criminal  code.  The  learned  judge  who  gave  the  opinion 
below  summarized  in  clear  and  concise  language  the  various  and 
extensive  powers  and  functions  that  this  corporation  may  exercise  under 
these  statutes,  substantially  as  follows:  **The  society  receives  on  com- 
mitment, upon  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court,  all  children  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  in  the  county  of  New  York  who,  otherwise, 
would  be  sent  to  the  city  prison;  that  it  also  receives  temporarily,  upon 
the  order  of  a  court,  children  who  are  the  victims  of  physical  violence  in 
the  county,  or  who  are  held  as  witnesses  there  pending  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  an  offender;  that  it  has  authority  to  receive  under  com- 
mitment to  itself,  at  its  own  expense,  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen — 
an  authority,  which,  however,  is  but  rarely  exercised;  that  the  children 
so  committed  are  retained  temporarily,  and,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  transferred  to  other  institutions.  While  thus  temporarily  re- 
tained, they  are  properly  cared  for.  Isolating  rooms  are  provided  for 
those  who  suffer  from  contagious  disease,  and  a  skilled  nurse  is  always 
in  attendance,  who  enforces  every  ordinance  of  the  board  of  health  and 
every  suggestion  of  the  society's  ph3'sicians  relative  to  the  health  of  the 
children.  The  society  also  receives  and  takes  to  court,  without 
dcla\',   children   found  in  a  state  of  destitution,   for  disposition  by  the 
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court  as  prescribed  by  the  statute.  It  maintains  two  officers  in  every 
police  court,  who,  upon  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  investigate  applica- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  the  children  and  make  written  reports  in  re- 
gard thereto  for  the  information  of  the  magistrate.  It  receives  the  money 
which  parents  are  required,  under  the  orders  of  a  magistrate,  to  appro- 
priate from  their  weekly  earnings  to  the  support  of  committed  children, 
and  it  pays  these  moneys  over  to  the  comptroller.  If  these  moneys  are 
not  paid,  it  compels  their  payment  by  prosecution.  It  defends  in  the 
courts  the  custody  of  children  committed  to  institutions  through  its 
instrumentality;  prepares  briefs  for  the  district  attorney's  office  in 
cases  of  cruelty  where  indictment  has  been  found;  secures  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  assists  the  district  attorney  in  the  procuring  and 
preservation  of  evidence.  .  .  .  We  quite  agree  with  the  society  that 
the  furbishing  temporarily  of  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  medical  attend- 
ance are  incidental  to  its  main  purpose." 

"The  functions  of  our  societies  thus  enumerated  in  a 
locality  where  the  size  of  the  territory  and  its  population 
necessarily  afiford  the  widest  scope  for  its  work  indicate  very 
plainly  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  the  lever  which  sets  the  ball  of  humanity  in 
motion.  It  is  the  ambulance  which  takes  the  child  from  the 
atmosphere  of  contagion  and  places  it  in  sanitary  surround- 
ing's where  the  influences  of  religion  and  education  may  be 
broug"ht  to  bear,  and  in  the  case  of  the  animal,  where  a  stop 
may  be  put  to  the  infliction  of  needless  physical  pain  and 
suffering. 

'*Our  societies  have  justly  a  right  to  their  jurisdiction, 
and  should  be  jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  They  should 
resist  by  every  possible  method  the  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  by  other  institutions  and  societies  to  usurp  their 
functions  and  interfere  with  their  work.  These  efforts  are 
made  usually  insidiously,  often  with  motives  not  disclosed, 
invariably  without  accomplishing  the  like  results.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  excepting  upon  the  absurd 
theory  that  there  is  no  position  or  office  which  the  average 
American  is  not  qualified  by  nature,  and  from  that  fact 
alone,  to  fill,  irrespective  of  any  incidental  education  or 
aptitude  for  the  work,  that  an  indiscreet  or  injudicious 
person  without  the  training  of  experience  to  guide  him  is  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  work  which  depends 
for  its  success  on  long  and  careful  training.  He  may  in  a 
moment  not  only  involve  legal  consequences  most  unpleas- 
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ant  to  himself,  from  an  error  of  judgment,  but  may  create 
a  prejudice  against  the  very  work  he  has  undertaken;  espe- 
cially if  his  indiscretion  is  made  the  subject  of  comment  by 
those  who  are  always  ready  to  create  what  they  call  popular 
opinion  by  exaggerated  accounts'  of  cases  and  perverted 
statements  of  the  facts.  These  emanate  frequently  from 
the  tools  of  theatrical  agents — principally  because  of  the 
injury  to  their  finances  by  that  branch  of  it  which  interfered 
with  child  slavery  on  the  stage.  Connected  with  the  bargain 
and  sale  of  the  little  waifs  of  humanity  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, they  cried  out  most  loudly  when  their  own  profits 
were  interfered  with;  and,  fearful  of  losing  their  patron- 
age, even  to-day  they  indulge  in  diatribes  against  one  of  the 
best  laws  which  the  state  of  New  York  has  ever  enacted, 
and  our  societies  which  have  enforced  it  without  regard  to 
newspaper  abuse,  denunciation  or  criticism.  Until  the  day 
of  judgment  it  will  never  be  known  how  many  thousands  of 
little  children  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  res- 
cued from  fatigue,  misery  and  sufEering;  yes,  and  from  lives 
of  vice,  incidental  to  constant  theatrical  exhibition,  without 
regard  to  their  health  or  morals,  simply  to  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  somebody.  Thanks  to  the  vigorous  action  of 
our  societies,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  heretofore  existed 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  to-day  no  longer  exist. 

'*  But  under  the  hand  of  Providence  every  line  of  child- 
saving  work  of  our  societies  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
Hardly  an  avenue  of  crime  remains  unclosed  on  which  chil- 
dren were  hastened  to  destruction  previous  to  our  existence. 
While  it  is  true  that  every  effort  to  prevent  cruelty  by  prose- 
cution of  the  offenders  upon  each  new  legal  enactment  has 
been  met  with  determined  resistance  by  the  cruelists,  yet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  cohesion  in  cruelty. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  stage  mentioned,  there  is 
no  desire  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  body  of  per- 
sons by  consistent  acts  of  cruelty  to  profit  by  the  results  or 
to  permanently  injure  the  helpless.  Child  slavery  in  the 
brothel  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  may  be  occasionally 
some  one  individual  who  is  detected  and  punished  for  edu- 
cating children  in  thieving  and  other  injurious  practices. 
But  the  community,  irrespective  of  the  clamor  and  abuse 
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of  those  who  from  personal  motives  lean  to  the  side  of  the 
parent,  while  our  societies  on  the  other  hand  err,  if  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  the  children,  supports  and  maintains  the  cause  of 
the  helpless,  not  only  by  words  of  encouragement,  but  by 
large  and  pecuniary  aid  to  our  societies  who  are  laboring 
for  their  rescue. 

**  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  their  conceded  success  and  in 
the  influence  which  they  exert.  Noble  is  the  work,  laborious 
its  details,  gratifying  its  results.  Our  convention  may  justly 
view  with  pride  the  past,  and  with  confidence  maintain  and 
extend  that  work  in  the  future,  under  the  blessing  and  direc- 
tion of  Almighty  God." 

SECOND  SESSION 
Tuesday  Morning,  October  15, 1901. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presMent.  The 
first  business  was  the  reading  of  the  following  report  of  the 
secretary.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  D.  D.: 

^^Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Humane 
Association:  There  is  no  need  that  I  weary  you  with  any 
rehearsal  of  the  details  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary's  office 
for  the  past  year.  The  preparation  of  the  annual  report,  the 
mailing  of  copies  of  the  same  to  officers  of  the  Association, 
to  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  constituent  societies, 
to  public  libraries  and  to  colleges,  to  nearly  all  the  humane 
organizations  of  the  world  and  to  many  private  individuals 
of  note,  the  writing  of  more  than  1,000  letters,  the  sending 
out  of  circular  letters,  announcements  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing—  these  are  the  things,  trivial  in  themselves,  and  yet 
that  must  be  done  year  by  year. 

"Soon  after  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  1900  the  secre- 
tary mailed  to  200  bishops  of  the  United  States  a  care- 
fully prepared  address,  with  a  personal  letter  inclosed,  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  defenseless  children  and  animals,  and 
praying  that  once  a  year  the  attention  of  the  clergy  of  the 
various  dioceses  might  be  called  to  the  subject,  and  that  they 
be  urged  to  speak  of  it  to  their  several  congregations.  The 
need  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  land  was 
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also  set  forth  in  this  address,  and  full  information  given  as 
to  how  to  secure  the  necessary  literature  and  lesson  aids. 
Though  these  letters  and  addresses  were  prepared  with 
great  care,  bearing  every  evidence  of  regard  to  literary  style 
and  of  excellence  in  external  form,  and  though  they  went  out 
under  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  only 
some  fifteen  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  them.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  these  fifteen  were  among  the  most 
widely  known  and  influential  of  the  whole  two  hundred.  It 
is  evident  that  there  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  multitudes 
the  idea  that  the  man  who  is  interested  in  our  cause  is  more 
or  less  occupied  with  the  minor  duties  of  life,  his  vision  a 
trifle  narrowed.  If  he  saw  things  in  their  right  relations, 
why  should  he  not  be  taken  up  with  the  greater  problems  of 
humanity?  But  our  day  will  come.  Whether  we  live  to  see 
it,  matters  little. 

*'Among  the  significant  events  of  the  last  year  was  an 
official  communication  sent  to  the  secretary  by  the  Russian 
government,  through  its  embassy  in  this  country,  asking  for 
a  full  history  of  the  Association,  the  nature  of  its  organiza- 
tion, the  methods  in  accordance  with  which  humane  societies 
were  formed  in  the  United  States,  their  number,  means  of 
support  and  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  work. 
The  answer  to  the  request  was  made  as  full  as  possible.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquiry  means  that  Russia  is  purpos- 
ing some  national  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty. 

**  The  report  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Society,  of  South 
Africa,  though  a  foreign  organization,  contains  a  paragraph 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear: 

** '  The  Boer  war  has  had  a  considerable  influence  on  our 
work.  A  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  military  au- 
thorities shows  that  we  have  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power 
to  mitigate  the  frightful  sufferings  of  war  horses  which  a 
campaign  involves.' 

**  'The  Cape  Timcs^  of  September  5  last,  in  a  leader  on  the 
subject,  stated  that  our  society  ''throughout  the  war  has 
done  much  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  war  horse  and  his  hum- 
bler friend,  the  mule,  a  work  in  which  the  military  authorities 
have  rendered  very  willing  and  valuable  assistance.     Without 
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their  courteous  aid,  from  Lord  Roberts  at  the  front  and 
General  Sir  Forestier- Walker  in  Cape  Town,  downward,  the 
society  would  have  been  sorely  handicapped  in  its  beneficent 
efforts. " 

*'  *  Discarded  war  horses  were  bought  up  to  a  great  extent 
by  professional  horse  cadgers,  who,  '*for  short  profits  and 
quick  returns,"  sold  them  in  their  pitiable  condition  to  an  un- 
desirable class  of  the  colonial  population,  when,  without  re- 
ceiving proper  care  and  consideration,  they  were  worked  for 
a  short  time,  in  some  cases  a  few.  days,  until  death  released 
them. 

*'  *  But  on  furnishing  the  military  authorities  with  proofs 
of  this  condition  of  matters  the  sales  were  forbidden,  and  a 
number  of  abandoned  Boer  farms  suitable  for  the  object 
were  selected  for  the  keeping  of  discarded  animals,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  army  veterinary  department,  until 
they  were  in  a  serviceable  condition.' 

''Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  vice-presi- 
dents, the  secretary  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  local 
societies  to  a  modern  invention  that  ought  to  commend  itself 
to  all  lovers  of  horses.  There  is  probably  not  one  of  us  who 
has  not  witnessed  the  cruel  strain  put  upon  the  heavily  loaded 
coal  team  to  back  its  load  to  the  edge  of  the  curbstone  or  over 
some  obstruction  that  must  be  crossed  before  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  could  be  brought  opposite  the  dumping  place.  Many 
of  our  great  coal  companies  are  availing  themselves  of  a 
new  device  whereby  the  wagon  can  be  unloaded  from  the 
side.  While  the  Association  has  always  been.slow  to  under- 
take the  advertising  of  any  private  business,  it  has  always 
used  its  influence  to  secure  the  more  general  adoption  of 
whatever  can  lighten  the  burden  of  our  too  often  overworked 
and  underfed  draft  horses. 

"Inasmuch  as  no  small  part  of  our  work  is  accomplished 
when  once  public  attention  is  called  to  acts  of  inhumanity, 
will  it  not  be  worth  our  while  as  local  societies  to  appeal  more 
often  than  we  do  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  men  through  the 
eye  ?  This  is  done  by  many  of  our  larger  children's  societies 
in  the  photographs  of  starved  and  crippled  and  beaten  chil- 
dren that  appear  in  their  annual  reports.  Could  the  ordinary 
society  do  a  better  thing  than  place  in  the  hands  of  its  agents 
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a  camera,  with  which  there  might  be  reproduced  for  public 
exhibition  in  the  town  or  village  the  conditions  of  suflFering' 
and  inhumanity  that  have  been  found? 

**Another  matter  of  no  little  moment  to  humane  societies 
is  the  treatment  of  persons  guilty  of  cruelty  by  the  magis- 
trates. Few  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  again  and 
again  penalties  are  imposed  wholly  incommensurate  with  the 
ofifense  committed.  Here  are  a  few  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  eye  in  reports  jthat  I  have  read:  '  Horse  literally 
covered  with  welts  from  the  whip  ;  the  man  was  fined  $1  and 
costs.'  *  Horse  lame  in  both  forward  feet,  hardly  able  to 
walk;  been  worked  every  day-.  Man  fined  $3.'  *Two 
horses  so  nearly  starved  to  death  that,  lying  down,  they 
could  not  get  onto  their  feet  unaided.  Horses  ordered  shot, 
and  man  unpunished,  because  he  said  he  was  poor  and  had 
been  sick,  and  could  n't  afford  to  buy  hay,  but  did  n't  want 
to  sell  or  give  away  his  horses.'  The  last  case  was  one  I 
chanced  upon  myself. 

"  One  of  our  members  has  been  sending  to  police  court 
judges  throughout  her  state,  literature  upon  this  subject, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  any  local  societies  desiring  to  quicken 
the  consciences  of  their  local  magistrates  copies  of  the  same 
without  charge.  The  name  cail  be  had  from  the  secretary. 
All  the  legitimate  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
that  the  local  humane  organization  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
such  oflScers  of  the  law  as  are  inclined  to  treat  indifferently 
acts  of  cruelty,  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible.  In 
the  city  of  Boston  the  sentiment  against  cruelty  is  so  strong 
that  our  judges  have  caught  its  spirit.  T^ake  an  instance  or 
two :  *  For  striking  his  horse  on  the  head  offender  fined  $50.' 
'For  driving  horse  with  very  lame  back,  expressman  fined 
$150,  and  driver  fined  $25.'  'For  overdriving  horse  till  he 
fell  and  died,  offender  sent  to  house  of  correction  for  two 
months.'  The  Humane  Society  in  Boston  has  often  publicly 
expressed  its  appreciation  to  magistrates  who  have  fear- 
lessly and  justly  punished  such  acts  of  brutality. 

*'The  secretary  has  secured  reports  from  eighty-five 
societies  covering  their  work  for  the  year,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
embodied  in  statistics.  The  tables  prepared  therefrom  are 
as  follows : 
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**  These  figures  summarized  give  us  these  facts : 

Total  number  of  cases  coming-  to  attention  of  societies 

for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 29,895 

Total  number  of  cases  coming^  to  attention  of  societies 

for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 93,806 

Total  number  of  children  involved 47,300 

Total  number  of  animals  involved 112,890 

Total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds 181,696 

Number  of  prosecutions    8,841 

Paid  officers 152 

Money  expended $151,109 

**So  far  as  the  secretary  knows,  death  has  claimed  but 
one  of  the  oflBlcers  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Benjamin  .C.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Humane 
Society,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  presence  and  whose  earnest 
work  at  the  convention  held  at  Columbus  many  of  us  re- 
member, died  on  January  5,  1901.  He  was  officially  con 
nected  with  the  Ohio  Humane  Society  for  twelve  years  as 
director,  treasurer,  president  and  superintendent.  He  filled 
these  offices  with  untiring  zeal,  fidelity  and  sincerity.  The 
weak  and  defenseless,  whether  they  were  aged  men,  women, 
children  or  dumb  animals,  found  in  him  a  strong  defender. 
In  his  death  they  have  lost  a  faithful  friend.  He  was  a  man 
of  broad  sympathies,  and  therefore  the  work  appealed  to 
him  in  all  its  phases,  not  only  the  great  rescuing  work  in  the 
*Children's  Department,' or  that  for  *  Aged  Persons,'  but  also 
the  equally  important  work  of  saving  dumb,  helpless  creatures 
from  cruelty.  He  recognized  that  cruelty  in  any  shape  or 
form,  whether  inflicted  upon  children  or  animals,  or  the 
defenseless  generally,  allowed  to  go  unpunished  or  unheeded, 
lowers  the  moral  tone  of  a  community  where  it  does  not 
arouse  just  indignation,  and  further  brutalizes  and  hardens 
the  perpetrator  who  is  not  restrained  from  repeating  the 
offense.  He  was  exceptionally  well  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work  and  gave 
himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  interests  which  form  the 
work  of  the  humane  cause. 

*' Seven  years  ago  this  fall,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  Association  undertook  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Nothing  has  added  more  to  the  pleasures  of  these 
years  of  service  than  the  opportunity  they  have  offered  to 
be  associated  with  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  been 
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banded  together  in  humane  work.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
sincere  regret  in  many  ways  that  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  you 
to  release  me  from  the  secretaryship.  I  cannot,  in  justice 
to  other  obligations  that  are  upon  me,  longer  give  the  time 
that  the  office  demands.  I  have  hoped  that  the  day  might 
come  when  I  should  be  released  by  the  Association's  being 
financially  able  to  employ  some  one  who  could  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  furthering  of  the  interests  for  which  we 
stand.  I  still  trust  that  day  of  larger  things  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. Even  as  it  is,  the  work  has  grown  during  recent 
years,  until  he  who  undertakes  it  must  have  more  time  at  his 
command  than  the  most  of  us  find  possible  to  give  out  of  a 
busy  life. 

"  With  deep  appreciation  of  your  continued  good  will 
and  past  forbearance,  I  present  my  last  report  as  secre- 
tary. Francis  H.  Rowley." 

The  report  was  received  in  deep  silence,  which  was  not 
broken  for  several  moments.  It  was  moved  that  the  report 
be  accepted,  placed  on  file  and  printed  in  the  Association's 
report. 

Mr.  Shortall:  I  am  deeply  grieved — stunned,  rather, 
to  hear  Dr.  Rowley's  statement  of  his  desire  to  be  released 
from  this  work.  I  very  well  understand  what  onerous,  bur- 
densome duties  have  fallen  upon  him.  I  can  testify  most 
cordially  to  the  obligation  we  all  feel  to  anybody  who  has 
thrown  so  much  of  himself  into  the  work  we  are  all  engaged 
in  as  has  Dr.  Rowley.  If  this  is  settled,  if  Dr.  Rowley  cannot 
further  assume  these  duties,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
regret  and  my  gratitude  to  him,  and  I  think,  also,  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  the  gratitude  of  the  Association,  for  the 
noble  service  he  has  rendered  us.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  Leffingwell:  I  desire  to  second  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Shortall  has  made,  and  add  also  my  own  very  great 
regret  because  of  the  decision  to  which  Dr.  Rowley  has  come. 
During  the  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Association 
I  know  something  of  the  labor  which  has  fallen  upon  him,  I 
know  something  of  the  earnestness  which  he  has  thrown  into 
the  work,  I  know  something  of  the  readiness  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  carrying  other  burdens  to  put  himself  in  the 
service  of  this  society  in  ways  and  directions  which  cannot 
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be  wholly  recognized  by  us,  and  I  api  sure  all  will  agree,  if 
we  must  accept  his  resignation,  that  this  Association  not 
only  owes  a  great  debt  to  him,  but  one  of  which  we  are  not 
able  to  express  our  appreciation.  No  secretary  with  whose 
work  I  have  been  familiar,  in  any  association,  has  brought  to 
his  work  that  fine  literary  ability  which  Dr.  Rowley  has  ex- 
hibited, and  I  know  of  no  one  in  any  society  who  could  bring 
to  it  the  energy  and  earnestness  that  he  has  thrown  into  it.  I 
wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  do  more  than  throw  out  this  hint 
of  our  appreciation,  but  at  this  time  I  can  only  second  Mr. 
Shortall's  remarks. 

Dr.  Rowley:  Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  which  have  been  said,  and  there  is  really  no  need  of 
any  further  expression.  I  have  been  abundantly  repaid,  a 
thousand-fold,  for  the  time  I  have  given,  in  many  ways,  above 
all  being  the  delightful  association  with  the  men  and  women 
I  have  met  in  this  splendid  work.  I  have  not  engaged  in  any 
service  for  which  I  feel  so  fully  rewarded  as  this.  I  regret 
that  the  work  has  not  been  better  done.  I  can  see  this  last 
year  wherein  I  have  failed,  because  I  had  not  the  time  to  give 
to  it.  The  demands  upon  my  time  in  other  directions  have 
been  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  I  fail  there  I  fail  everywhere. 

The  Chair:  Before  taking  the  vote  on  this  motion,  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  information  comes  to  me  like  thunder 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  I  have  known  for  some  time  of  Dr.  Row- 
ley's increased  and  important  duties,  and  yet  I  felt  that  he 
himself  was  so  allied  to  our  work  that  he  would  use  the 
highest  art  known  to  himself  to  continue  in  the  position  he 
occupied.  In  order  to  do  that  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  might 
even  find  a  secretary  for  himself  who  might  take  from  his 
hands  the  burden  of  the  work,  while  he  would  superintend 
it.  His  qualifications  so  eminently  fit  him  for  the  secretary- 
ship of  an  association  of  this  kind,  where  he  comes  into  con- 
tact with  intelligence  everywhere,  that  we  need  him,  and  it 
is  with  the  very  greatest  regret  that  I  hear  of  his  intended 
resignation,  though  I  have  known,  as  I  say,  for  some  time 
that  he  felt  the  burden  was  exceedingly  great,  and  we  must 
accept  this  decision  as  final.  The  only  consolation  we  have  is 
that  in  this  kind  of  work  it  makes  no  difference  how  valuable 
a  man  is  who  drops  in  the  work,  his  place  will  in  some  way 
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or  other  be  supplied.  How  it  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  present 
instance,  I  do  not  see  or  comprehend,  but  probably  in  some 
way  it  will  be  done. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Association,  I  have  found 
Dr.  Rowley  always  to  be  a  leader,  accepting  every  responsi- 
bility cast  upon  him,  discharging  it  freely,  honestly  and  eflS- 
ciently  ;  and  I  wish  personally  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  organization,  and 
my  very  great  regret  (in  fact,  there  now  appears  to  be  no 
consolation)  that  he  is  to  resign.  Yet  I  know  the  great 
duties  he  has  assumed,  and  can  appreciate  the  position  he  is 
compelled  to  take. 

The  motion  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  file,  that  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rowley  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  very  greatest  regret,  and  that  this  Associa- 
tion tenders  to  him  its  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered,  was  then  put  to  a  rising  vote.  The  expression 
in  favor  of  the  motion  was  unanimous. 

Dr.  Rowley  being  obliged  to  return  to  Boston  at  once, 
the  chair  appointed  Dr.  Leffingwell  as  a  secretary  pro  tern 
until  the  election  of  officers. 

The  treasurer  not  being  present,  his  reports,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Association  and  of  the  committee  on  organization, 
were  presented  and  read  by  Mr.  Taber: 

To  the  American  Humane  Association:  Your  treasurer  beg-s  leave 
to  submit  .the  following  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  ending  October  14,  1901 : 

1900.  RECEIPTS. 

Oct.     8.     Cash  on  deposit  in  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank, 

Chicago,  as  per  last  report $  139.56 

"    12.     Cash  from  B.  C.  Smith.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 10.00 

**    12.         "        "      Levi  Doty,  Frankfort  Station,  111 10.00, 

"12.  **  **  Woman's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Phila- 
delphia    25 .00 

•*    12.         "        -      A.  R.  Rogers,  75  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. . .  25.00 
"12.         "        **      Cleveland   Humane   Society,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 25 .00 

."    12.         **        "      Canton,  Ohio,  Humane  Society 10.00 

"    12.         "        "      Henry  B.  King,  Augusta,  Ga 10.00 

"12.         «        "      Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Humane  Society 25.00 

"    12.         "        "      Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C.  50.00 
"    18.         "        "      A.  R.  Rogers,  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

city 50.00 

-    18.         "        "      G.  W.  Canfield,  McKeesport,  Pa 25.00 
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1900.  RECEIPTS — Continued, 

Oct.   18.    Cash  from  Northwestern     Pennsylvania     Humane 

Society,  Erie,  Pa $    10.00 

"    18.        "        "      Mrs.  Mary  S.  Hay  ward.  Chadron,  Neb  1.00 

"    26.        "        *      Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Humane  Society  10.00 

Nov.     2.         **        "      West  Virginia  Humane  Society 10.00 

"      3.        "        "      Walter  Butler,  Chicago 10.00 

"    12.        "        "      Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee 15.00 

Dec  20.         "        "      Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  S.  P.  C.  C 10.00 

1901. 

Jan.  22.         "        "      R.  J.  0*Hanlon,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10.00 

Mar.   1.         "        *      H.  S.  Mann,  secretary,  Omaih a.  Neb 10.00 

u    29.         "        «      Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York  ....  100.00 
**    29.        "        "      Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society, 

Pittsburg,  Pa 25.00 

Apr.    4.         "        "      L.  C.  Kilby,  Norfolk,  Va 3.00 

"    10.         "        "      Jno.  G.  Shortall,  Chicago 50.00 

10.         "        "      Illinois  Humane  Society 50.00 

10.  "        **      Wm.  A.  Fuller 50.00 

11.  **        **      Washington  Humane  Society,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C 25.00 

May  27.         "        "      Miss  Georgiana  Kendall,  New  York  city  10.00 

"    27.         "        "      Miss  Sarah  K.  N.Davidson,  Philadelphia  25.00 

June  24.         "        "      Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  New  York  city  100.00 

"    25.         "        "      Colorado  Springs  Humane  Society 10.00 

**    25.         "        "      Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Humane  Society 5.00 

"    25.         "        "      Miss  L.  Leavitt,  Boston,  Mass 3.00 

"    25.        -        "      Miss  Mary  S.  Hayward,  Chadron,  Neb.  1.00 

July  19.         "        "      Mary  Howe  Totten 25.00 

Aug.  12.         "        "      Toledo  Humane  Society,  Toledo,  Ohio  . .  25.00 

Sept.  4.         "        *'      Fulton  Humane  Society 2.00 

16.         "         "       Duluth  Humane  Society,  Duluth,  Minn..  5.00 

27.         **         "      Humane  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio 25.00 

27.         "        "      Humane  Society  P.  C.  A.,  Los  Angeles.  5.00 
Oct.   14.         "        "      Interest,  2  per  cent,  on  balances  in  Metro- 
politan National  Bank,  Chicago 3.10 

"     14.     Total  amount  of  receipts $1,037.66 

1900.  disburs1=:ments. 

19.  Cash  to  Francis  H.  Rowley,  secretary.  Voucher  No.  29  $27Q .  40 

"    J.  D.  Munroe "            "30  8.75 

"     John  J.  Burke "            "     31  50.00 

"     Francis  H.  Rowley "            "    32  9.21 

"            «                "             **            "34  10.79 
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42  15.00 

44  191.17 

50  200.00 

60  10.00 

63  200.00 

S988.32 

Balance  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer $      49.34 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  a.  Fuller,  Treasurer 
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Hon,  James  M,  Brotun^  Chairman  of  Organization  Committee:  As 
treasurer  of  your  committee,  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  October  14,  1901: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  deposit  in  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank, 

Chicago,  as  per  last  report $1,362.55 

Cash  from  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis.        15.00 
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"      Sarah  K.  Davidson,  Philadelphia 50.00 

"     R.  Addington  Newman,  Detroit,  Mich..  5.00 
"     Mrs.   Mary   Howe  Totten,  Washington, 

D.  C 25.00 

"     Georgia  Humane  Society,  Augusta,  Ga., 

by  S.  R.  Craig,  secretary 10.00 

"     Miss  M.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Quincy  Humane  Society,  Quincy,  111. ...  25.00 

Percival  Golden,  Catskill,  N.  Y 1.00 

"      P.  V.  Van  Orden,  Catskill,  N.  Y 1.00 

Simon  Pleischmann,  Buffalo,  N,  Y 1.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Greenbaum,  Winnetka,  111..  5.00 

"     R.  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Society,  N.  Y.  2.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  5.00 
"     Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Cauldwell,  Morristown, 

N.  Y 1.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  Smith,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 25.00 

"     Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Botton,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  2.00 

A  friend,  Zanesville,  Ohio 2.00 

Sara  Thorp  Thomas,  Alexandria,  Ark.  2.00 

"     Mrs.  T.  C.  Eastman,  New  York  city 25.00 

Sarah  J.  Eddy,  Providence,  R.  1 100.00 

H.  S.  Mann,  secretary  Nebraska  Humane 

Society 10.00 

"     Mrs.  G.  W.  Holdridge,  Omaha,  Neb 5.00 

"      Mrs.  Benj,  Nichol,  New  York  city 5.00 

J.  M.  Porter,  secretary  Humane  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg, 

from  six  members  of  board  of  directors  15.00 

Edward  T.  Sanford,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  2.00 

E.  H.  Ripple,  Scranton,  Pa 5.00 

MarthaMay  Rotherick,  West  Chester,  Pa.  2.00 

Stanley  McCormick,  Chicago 50.00 

Jas.  S.  Brown,  Mazahala,  Ohio 1.00 

Miss  Dixon,  by  C.  C.  Arnold,  Chicago. .  5.00 

*     Miss  Florence  Belden,  Chicago 1 .00 

"     S.  R.  Taber,  Chicago 10.00 

**     C.  D.  Norton,  Chicago 5.00 

"     Miss  M.  Taber,  New  York  city 5.00 

Rev.   J.    G.   K.    McClure,   D.   D.,    Lake 

Forest 2.00 

"     Mrs.  Wm.  Church  Osborn,  New  York...  10.00 

"     Mrs.  Chas.  Burrall  McGinnis,  Chicago.  5.00 

"     Theodore  Thomas.  New  York 10.00 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago 1.00 

Miss  Skinner,  Chicago 10.00 

**     Miss  Frederika  Skinner,  Chicago  .' 10.00 
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1901.  RECEIPTS  —  Continued. 
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Cash  from  Mrs.  F.  C.  Farwell,  Lake  Forest %  5.00 

**     T.  D.  Jones,  Lake  Forest 10.00 

J.  V.  Farwell,  Lake  Forest.    10.00 

"     Miss  Margaret  Watson,  Evanston,  111. . .  20.00 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Meagher,  Rye,  N.  Y 10.00 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Taber,  Lake  Forest,  111 10.00 

A.  B.  Dick,  Chicago 10.00 


44 
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44 
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44  44 

'*     Chas.  Channey,  Philadelphia 10.00 

*'     Women's  Pennsylvania  S.  P.  C.  A.,  by 

C.  W.  Ritchie,  treasurer 50.00 

"         "     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  Washington, 

D.  C 500.00 

^     Geo.  W.  McLanahan,  Washington,  D.  C.         10.00 

"     Byron  L.  Smith,  Chicago 10.00 

"     Geo.  B.  French,  Boston 20.00 

"     Mrs.  McCormick,  Chicago 50.00 

"     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Toel,  New  York. ...  10.00 
Joseph  G.  Walter,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a 
die  for  medals  for  American  Humane 

Society 46.00 

Miss  Anna  D.  Ludlow,  Salem,  Va. .... .  5.00 

"     Mrs.  J.  M.  Walker,  Chicago 10.00 

"     Miss  Ryerson,  Plymouth,  Mass 5  00 

"     Mrs.  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago 25.00 

Interest,  2  per  cent,  on  balances,  Metro- 
politan National  Bank,  Chicago 18.76 

Total $2,701 .  31 

1900.  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash  to  Levi  Doty Voucher  No.  27  %  196.57 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon "  "28        96.67 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon "  "    33        50.00 

"  James  M.  Brown '*  **    37        50.00 

"  Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co "  "38        33.50 
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"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  Fred  W.  Haigh 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  Sarah  J.  Eddy 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co 

"  Elizabeth  W.  Olney 

"  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society  for  literature 
sent  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  Levi  Doty 

"  R.J.  O'Hanlon 
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"  S.  R.  Taber ..!!...!... 

"  James  M.  Brown 


"  Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

"  R.  J.  O'Hanlon 

♦The  items  in  Voucher  No.  45  were  paid  by  S.  R.  Taber  during^  the  treasurer's  ab- 
sence in  California,  out  o(  the  funds  left  in  his  hands  for  mceting^  vouchers. 
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1901.  DISBURSEMENTS — Continued. 

July  15.  Cash  to  S.  R.  Taber Voucher  No.  58  $      1 .50 

"      15.  ""  **  R.  J.  O'Hanlon "  "    59  100.00 

"     26.  "  "  Strombergr,  Allen  &  Co "  "    61  2.50 

Sept.  13.  "  "  James  M.  Brown "  "    62  5.00 

**      19.  "  •*  R.  J.  O'Hanlon "  "    64  100.00 

Oct.  14.  "  "  Amanda  M.  Hale,  M.  D.    ..  "  "66  50.00 

«      14.  "  "  W.  A.  Fuller    "  "    65  5.60 

"      14.  "  "Levi  Doty "  "    67  82.78 

"      14.  "  "  R.  J.  O'Hanlon  "  "68  1%.66 

"      14.  "  **  Levi  Doty "  "  ,  69  180.00 

Total $2,194.15 

Balance  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer $   507.16 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  a.  Fuller,  Treasurer. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  A.  R.  Rogers,  owner  of 
"Jim  Key,"  stating  that  exhibitions  were  then  being  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Angell's  society  in  Boston,  and 
also  saying  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  a  check 
for  $50,  to  be  used  for  any  fund  desired. 

Mrs.  Lovell  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  text  books,  which  follows  : 

*'  Your  committee  was  requested  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  discover  what  books,  if  any,  are  now  in  existence 
which  are  adapted  to  inculcate  the  humane  idea  as  a  regular 
study  in  the  public  schools,  because  the  value  of  such  teach- 
ing is  evident,  and  because  of  the  existence  in  several  states 
of  laws  prescribing  it. 

''After  considerable  investigation  and  examination  of 
many  books,  your  committee  has  found  no  series  of  school 
readers  which  contain,  consecutively  arranged,  as  it  should  be, 
the  required  teaching.  Some  readers  have  occasional  lessons 
which  convey  the  humane  idea,  but  none  are  free  from 
objectionable  features,  and  many  would  instill  ideas  which 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  desire.  For  example,  a 
book  about  animal  pets  and  companions  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent when,  in  relating  the  efforts  of  children  to  make  an 
obstinate  donkey  go,  it  describes  with  a  sort  of  gusto  the 
success  which  resulted  from  prodding  it  with  sticks. 

"A  critical  examination  of  many  books  intended  for 
child  instruction  inevitably  suggests  the  question.  What 
should  not  be  included?  Should  stories  of  war  be  so  largely 
used  to  furnish  instances  of  heroism  ?    Is  it  not  better  to 
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substitute  other  examples  of  physical  courage?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  continually  force  on  the  notice  of  children  the 
predatory  habjts  of  wild  animals,  and  the  fact  that  nature 
is  '  red  in  tooth  and  claw  '  ?  Is  it  wise  or  sensible  to  assume, 
as  is  so  often  done,  the  moral  responsibility  of  animals  by 
comparing"  with  their  conduct  the  consciously  culpable  acts 
of  human  beings  ?  In  a  word,  should  not  such  books  be 
prepared  by  those  who  recognize  to  some  degree  the  psycho- 
logical results  of  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of  images 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page  ?  Too  much  value 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  contrast,  and  yet  those  who 
labor  to  eliminate  evil  are  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  color- 
lessness  in  life. 

"Though  the  books  which  we  desire  for  regular  sys- 
tematic teaching  do  not  exist,  there  are  some  which  could 
be  approved  for  supplementary  reading  and  for  nature 
study.  Your  committee  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to 
the  preparation  of  suitable  readers,  this  Association  shall 
furnish  for  school  use  a  list,  perhaps  revised  annually,  of 
the  best  supplementary  t^ooks.  The  circulation  of  such  a . 
list  among  school  boards  and  educators  would  gradually 
remove  from  use  the  very  defective  and  objectionable  books 
now  employed. 

**  With  the  concurrence  of  the  president,  the  chairman 
of  your  committee  wrote  to  Miss  Edith  Carrington,  an 
English  lady,  who  has  prepared  a  series  of  humane  readers 
which  were  adopted  by  the  London  school  board  and  are  a 
great  success,  for  her  terms  for  such  manuscript.  They 
are  as  follows:  For  prose  manuscript,  one  guinea  per 
thousand  words;  four  pence  per  line  for  verse.  Your  chair- 
man also  wrote  to  a  lady  in  this  country  who  had  done 
humane  writing  for  children,  but  received  nothing  definite 
in  reply.  There  are,  without  doubt,  American  writers  on 
humane  subjects  who  would  do  satisfactory  work. 

''Respectfully  submitted, 

"Mary  F.  Lovell,  Chairnian,''^ 

Mrs.  Lovell  stated  that  since  corresponding  with  Miss 
Carrington,  she  had  learned  from  those  having  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  American  school  books,  that  the  English  idiom 
and  English  style  of  preparation  of  school  books  would  not 
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be  at  all  suitable  for  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
much  revision  would  thus  be  called  for  in  preparing"  Miss 
Carring-ton's  books  for  our  schools.  She  thought  writers 
could  be  found  in  this  country  who  could  prepare  the  desired 
series  of  readers,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  to  be 
successful,  such  a  series  must  meet  three  requirements, 
viz.,  humane  teaching,  real  literary  merit  and  pedagogical 
value. 

Mrs.  Lovell,  in  answer  to  a  query  by  Mrs.  Totten  as  to 
whether  the  idea  was  to  have  the  readers  contain  exclusively 
humane  subject  matter,  said  that  was  the  idea  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Totten  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  reader  dealing 
all  the  way  through  with  only  one  subject  might  be  monoton- 
ous and  not  satisfactory,  but  if  humane  subjects  were  intro- 
duced here  and  there  through  the  books  a  better  result 
would  be  attained. 

Mrs.  Lovell  said  the  understanding  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  books  were  to  deal  strictly  with  humane  subjects, 
but  thought  humane  matter  could  not  be  introduced  without 
taking  in  other  very  interesting  matter. 

The  Chair:  The  conception  of  the  committee  is  that 
there  should  be  furnished  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  of  our  schools,  books  upon  natural  history,  well  illus- 
trated, and  interwoven  with  which  would  be  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  kindness;  that  these  would  be  made  so 
attractive  to  all  boards  of  education,  and  so  cheap,  from 
the  fact  that  this  Association  would  be  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  and  could  have  them  printed  cheaply,  that  they 
could  not  help  but  take  it  and  use  it.  Upon  that  plan  we 
have  worked,  first  trying  to  get  the  manuscript  fitted  for 
the  work,  and  the  committee  during  the  past  year  has 
made  the  progress  stated  by  Mrs.  Lovell.  The  work  to- 
day is  in  just  the  condition  she  speaks  of,  and  needs  the 
further  consideration  and  help  of  the  Association.  We 
believe  from  among  those  who  have  been  illustrating  animal 
life  in  America  we  could  get,  at  probably  no  great  expense, 
the  proper  illustrations,  and  we  could  then  have  it  put  into 
proper  form  by  a  person  capable  of  that  work.  Thus  put 
into  a  form  attractive  to  children,  it  would  accomplish  that 
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which  is  now  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  Bands  of 
Mercy,  the  great  weakness  of  which  is  the  temporary  char- 
acter thereof.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  work  itself.  We  want  every  teacher  in  the 
country  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  humanity,  yet  we  want  it  so 
presented  as  not  to  be  offensive  or  cumbersome,  but  attract- 
ive all  the  time. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Smith,  Mr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine  was  invited  to  address  the  assembly. 
He  spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  interested  in  what  has  been  said  regarding 
humane  literature,  and  think  nothing  could  be  more  impor- 
tant to  humane  education  than  something  along  the  line  sug- 
gested; and  personally  I  would  be  very  glad  to  welcome  any 
writer  who  would  be  able  to  present  a  series  of  readers  for 
school  use,  because  in  that  way  I  think  we  will  be  getting  at 
the  very  bottom  of  humane  work.  Certainly  it  is  something 
which  must  be  taken  hold  of  during  the  early  education  of  a 
child,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  important,  so  far  as 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  all 
countries  are  concerned,  than  this  early  humane  education. 
I  think  a  series  of  school  readers  of  this  kind  would  be 
exceedingly  valuable  along  that  line." 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

The  reports  of  local  societies  were  then  presented  by 
Dr.  Rowley  (see  pages  109-119). 

Referring  to  the  excellent  report  made  by  the  Humane 
Society  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the-  chair  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  meeting  held  in  that  city  two  years  ago 
had  resulted  in  the  e^idowment  of  that  society  by  the  people 
to  the  amount  of  525,000  in  cash,  thus  enabling  it  to  have  a 
good  working  force  and  accomplish  greater  results.  He 
cited  this  instance  to  show  of  what  benefit  the  meeting  of  this 
Association  can  be,  if  the  local  authorities  will  but  make  it  so. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  committees  was  an- 
nounced by  the  chair: 

Nomination  of  Officers:  John  G.  Shortall,  chairman; 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York ;  T.  M.  Porter,  Pittsburg ; 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Tot- 
ten,  Washington ;  W.  K.  Ricksecker,  Cleveland. 
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Resolutions:  Dr.  Albert  LefiBngwell,  New  York  ;  Robert 
J.  Wilkin,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Cecilia  Ritter,  Cincinnati;  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Totten,  Washing-ton;  Dr.  W.  S.  Stillman,  Albany; 
Sara  G.  Eaton,  Pittsburg. 

Credentials:  C.  R.  Fraser,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Sara  Eaton, 
Pittsburg;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee;  Miss  Emily 
Rochester,  Buffalo. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  education  and 
organization  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Taber,  secretary: 

*'  To  the  American  Humane  Association:  The  committee 
reappointed  at  the  last  preceding  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  continue  the  work  of  organizing  humane  societies  in 
localities  devoid  of  such  societies  and  of  humane  laws, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

**  Recognizing  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out funds,  your  committee  had  printed  and  distributed  by 
mail  4,000  circulars,  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  humane  feeling  and  conduct,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  of  such  effort  by  quoting  from  the  reports  of 
the  committee's  agents  of  the  preceding  year.  In  response 
to  these  appeals  $1,320  was  contributed. 

'*In  view  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  O'Hanlon  during  the  preceding  year,  your  committee 
thought  that  they  could  .not  do  better  than  to  re-engage 
him  as  their  agent.  The  first  field  of  his  activity  was  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  J.  K.  List,  of  Wheeling,  who 
had  been  energetically  interested  in  organizing  local  branches 
of  the  state  society  of  West  Virginia,  requested  Mr.  O'Han- 
lon's  services  for  this  purpose.  This  request  was  complied 
with,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  receiving  a  salary  from  your  committee, 
but  his  expanses  being  paid  by  the  society  mentioned. 
Through  the  forethought  of  Mrs.  List  and  her  assistants, 
arrangements  for  meetings  were  made  in  advance  of  Mr. 
O'Hanlon's  visit  to  each  of  the  towns  in  his  route.  In  this 
way  sixteen  different  places  were  visited  between  November 
9  and  December  15,  1901,  in  thirteen  of  which  our  agent 
addressed  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools.  Local 
humane  societies  were  organized  in  fifteen  towns,  besides  an 
organization  of  children.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work  was  the  fact  that  not  only  were  the  meetings  largely 
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attended  and  enthusiastic,  but  those  taking-  part  were  people 
of  distinction  and  influence  in  their  respective  localities. 
Among-  such  were  the  governor  of  the  state,  several  judg-es 
of  the  courts,  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  cities,  the  dean  of  the 
West  Virginia  university,  superintendents  of  schools,  a  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  navy,  besides  numerous  law- 
yers and  clergymen.  It  is  very  gratifying-  to  report  that, 
apparently  as  the  consequence  of  the  agitation  resulting- 
from  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  visit,  the  legislature  of  West  Virg-inia 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $3,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state  society. 

"  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  efforts  in  West  Virg-inia  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  advent  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Milwaukee.  In  January  he  started 
on  a  tour  through  the  state  of  Iowa,  calling-  first  at  Des  Moines 
for  consultation  with  Mr.  Callahan,  president  of  the  Iowa 
society,  from  whom  much  cordial  assistance  was  received. 
From  January  23  to  April  3  our  agent  traveled  through  Iowa, 
visiting  fourteen  cities,  addressing  thousands  of  children  in 
the  schools  of  nine  places,  and  organizing  nineteen  societies, 
one  of  which  was  composed  of  children.  On  this  tour  he  was 
obliged  to  act  as  his  own  advance  agent.  He  would  pay  a 
preliminary  visit  to  one  city,  call  on  the  mayor  and  other 
prominent  citizens  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  the  proposed 
organization,  prevail  upon  the  newspapers  to  lend  their 
assistance  by  advertising  a  meeting  to  be  held  several  days 
ahead ;  then  go  on  to  another  city,  where  similar  work  of 
preparation  would  be  done,  and  return  to  the  first  place  in 
time  to  conduct  the  advertised  meeting.  Some  of  his  rail- 
way passes  were  obtained  by  the  committee ;  others  were 
furnished  him  by  humane  friends  along  the  route.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  work,  many  humane  calendars,  books  and 
pamphlets  were  distributed  from  place  to  place.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  by  influential  citizens  in  almost 
every  place,  and  the  results  of  this  journey  were  very 
encouraging. 

**  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  attendance  at 
meetings  called  during  Holy  Week,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  returned  to 
spend  Easter  at  his  home,  and  then  went  back  to  the  work  in 
Iowa.     After  visiting  Mason  City,  Marshalltown,  Grinnell, 
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prosecuted  besides.  I  am  confident  there  has  been  no  un- 
justifiable cruelty  to  dogs  since  we  have  taken  up  the  work. 

The  Chair:  The  question  is,  have  n't  you  made  enemies 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  from  whom  you  have  taken  a 
dog,  and  whether  after  four  or  five  years  you  will  not  have 
enemies  all  over  town? 

Mr.  Shortall:  No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  President.  We 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Keckeler,  Cincinnati :  We  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Shortall 
describes.  We  erected  the  latest  improved  animal  home, 
had  people  out  collecting*  dogs  and  did  take  charge  of  them, 
but  it  created  a  great  deal  of  antagonism.  We  took  care  of 
many  thousands  of  them,  but  the  papers  went  against  us, 
and,  as  you  know,  that  law  was  repealed — all  on  acc&unt  of 
the  work  done  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Chair:    It  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Dr.  Keckeler:  It  was  found  to  be  something  or  other, 
and  the  city  refused  to  give  us  any  more  money,  but  we  do 
take  care  of  what  comes  along.  However,  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  any  large  city  it  does  not  make  many  enemies  of 
the  people  owning  the  animals  taken.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  altogether  to  be  considered,  but  what  is  best  to  be 
done. 

Mrs.  Lovell:  For  years  the  Women's  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  had 
charge  of  the  dog  pound  in  Philadelphia;  and  our  experience 
has  been  that  if  we  keep  very  still  and  don't  offend  the  iK)liti- 
cians,  they  will  let  us  alone  in  the  work  of  taking  up  the  dogs. 
We  are  afraid  to  ask  for  enough  money  to  do  the  work,  and 
are  obliged  to  supplement  the  sum  we  receive  from  our  own 
treasury.  When  complaints  are  made  to  me,  I  simply  say 
that  we  did  not  make  the  law  for  taking  up  dogs,  and  explain 
why  we  have  charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  people  are  usually 
satisfied.  As  every  one  knows,  the  condition  of  politics  in 
Philadelphia  is  very  bad,  and  so  we  keep  very  quiet  about 
this  work  and  say  nothing  about  it;  for  if  we  did,  some  greedy 
politician  would  say,  **  Here  is  something  I  can  make  some 
money  out  of,"  and  things  would  be  returned  to  the  condi- 
tion from  which  we  rescued  them,  that  of  frightful  cruelty. 
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Mr.  Porter  stated  that  the  dog  catching-  business  had 
been  going*  on  since  1891  in  Pittsburg,  with  the  city  authori- 
ties in  charg-e  of  the  work,  but  the  Humane  Society  was  con- 
sulted regarding  the  disposal  of  the  dogs,  the  method  used 
having  been  that  of  drowning  until  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  finally  the  erection  of  a  gas  chamber  has  been  secured. 
The  soci€?ty  had  borne  the  expense  of  this  gas  chamber,  and 
on  killing  day  one  of  its  agents  was  always  on  hand  to  see 
that  the  dogs  were  handled  properly. 

As  chairman  of  committee  on  legislation  for  animals  in 
New  York  for  many  years,  Dr.  Stillman  was  able  to  give  a 
very  interesting  account  of  conditions  existing*  in  that  state 
for  some  time  past.  He  stated  that  his  own  particular 
society  had  had  to  stand  the  test  of  constitutionality  of  the  law 
g-iving-  societies  in  certain  cities  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a  tax  and  maintaining  a  pound.  The  law  taxing-  dog's  was 
modeled  after  that  which  had  been  in  operation  in  New  York 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  finally  thrown  out.  In  a  number  of  cities  local 
ordinances  were  passed,  by  which  substantially  the  same 
results  were  attained  as  under  the  state  law,  allowing  the 
society  specifically  interested  to  operate  the  pound.  In  New 
York  the  work  is  still  carried  on  under  the  old  law.  This 
work  of  looking  after  the  dogs  was  not  carried  on,  Dr.  Still- 
man  said,  for  any  purpose  of  making  money,  but  purely 
in  the  interest  of  humanity;  last  year  his  society  had 
actually  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  this  expense,  while  during 
the  two  years  preceding,  expenses  were  met  with  the  amount 
received  under  the  ordinance,  by  careful  economy.  Carbonic 
gas  is  used  for  killing  the  animals,  as  less  painful  than 
chloroform. 

Mrs.  Huntington  Smith  gave  a  detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  in 
Boston,  which  has  in  operation  a  home  where  stray  dog's  and 
cats  are  cared  for  until  they  are  placed  in  good  homes  or  put 
to  sleep  with  chloroform.  The  League's  income  is  derived 
entirely  from  private  sources,  no  financial  aid  being  received 
from  the  city.  The  city  receives  a  license  tax  on  dog's,  but 
the  Rescue  League  gets  no  part  of  it,  though  it  saves  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  city  by  the  work  it  is  doing-. 
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The  Chair  :  We  have  a  law  in  Toledo  requiring*  all 
dogs  to  be  licensed,  and  also  have  a  law  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
taxing-  all  dog's.  The  local  law  in  Toledo  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  present  mayor,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Jones,  and  he 
refuses  to  enforce  it.  As  a  consequence,  the  dogs  are  not 
killed.  They  run  at  large,  but  we  do  not  find  any  trouble 
growing  out  of  it.  Now  and  then  some  one  will  say  there  is 
a  mad  dog  in  some  part  of  the  town,  and  a  policeman  will 
shoot  three  or  four  dogs,  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do 
his  duty.  In  Ohio  we  have  a  law  which  indemnifies  all  sheep 
owners  for  ravages  of  dogs  upon  sheep,  and  this  state  dog 
tax  I  speak  of  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  these  dam- 
ages for  the  laceration  or  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs.  The 
surplus  arising  in  that  fund  was  originally  appropriated  to 
the  educational  fund  of  the  state.  Ohio  had  a  very  generous 
educational  fund  and  did  not  require  that  application  of  this 
money.  In  cases  where  the  city  is  so  large,  as  my  own 
happens  to  be,  that  it  covers  the  whole  county,  there  are  not 
many  sheep;  and  I  got  the  legislature  to  divert  the  balance 
of  that  fund  in  our  own  county  from  the  educational  fund  to 
the  Humane  Society.  We  have  had  that  now  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

Dr.STiLLMAN:  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  society  for  that  gift? 

The  Chair:  The  consideration  is  that  the  society  looks 
after  the  interests  of  the  dumb  animals  everywhere. 

Dr.  Stillman  :  It  would  be  unconstitutional  in  New  York! 

The  Chair:  It  might  be  in  Ohio,  but  it  has  never  been 
questioned  there.  From  that  source  we  get  about  $2,200  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  our  society;  so  our  feeling  for  the  dog 
is  very  friendly.  He  brings  a  remedy,  and  yet  the  society  is 
not  charged  with  taking  any  little  dog  and  having  it  killed, 
but  we  have  the  friendship  and  love  of  the  owners  of  the  dogs, 
rather  than  their  enmity.  I  don't  think  this  course  would  be 
practical  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Stillman  has  probably 
struck  the  middle  line,  and  Mrs.  Huntington  Smith  has 
clearly  indicated  the  necessity  of  an  asylum  for  dumb  animals. 

Mr.  Ricksecker:  We  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
secure  the  fund  Mr.  Brown  speaks  of,  but  have  always  met 
with  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
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Mrs.  Sara  K.  Boulton.  Every  time  any  attempted  legislation 
is  brought  before  our  council,  we  find  Mrs.  Boulton  foUowing^ 
up  the  Humane  Society,  and  the  consequence  is  we  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  to  g-ive  us  control 
over  these  stray  animals.  However,  there  do  not  seem  to 
be  many  of  these  wanderers — not  many  reported. 

Miss  Ritter:  What  provision  is  made  for  the  dog's  of 
the  streets  that  are  suffering  ?  I  pick  them  up  every  day  in 
Cincinnati,  sufifering*  from  different  causes,  and  I  can't  pick 
up  a  twentieth  part  of  those  which  are  there. 

The  Chair:  To  our  knowledge,  we  don't  have  sick  or 
stray  dogs. 

Dr.  Stillman:  Do  you  know  the  number  of  dead  dog's 
and  cats  picked  up  in- your  city?  'There  were  2,600  a  year  in 
our  city  (Albany)  before  the  society  took  charge  of  the  work. 
No  one  would  believe  the  number  of  cases  involving  cruelty 
to  animals  and  children,  and  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  Some 
work  was  done  in  an  amateurish,  inconsequential  sort  of  way, 
until  we  were  finally  forced  to  do  it  with  a  legal  rig'ht 

Mr.  Whitehead  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

Representing"  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society  as  its  superintend- 
ent, I  desire  to  say  a  word  to  this  meeting-  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  upon  a  single  phase  of  cruelty  to  horses.  No  animal 
receives  more  correcting,  attention  and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  various 
humane  societies  throughout  the  country  than  the  horse.  Strong,  fleet 
and  faithful,  this  animal  enters  the  lists  of  diversified  business  and 
pleasure,  at  the  head  of  the  class.  This  animal  is,  at  the  same  time, 
specially  subject  to  injury  and  ruin  from  neglect  or  cruel  treatment — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

During  the  past  summer  a  particular  sort  of  cruelty  to  horses  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Society* 
through  public  exhibitions  of  feats  of  the  so  called  breaking,  subduing, 
or  taming  of  so  called  vicious  horses,  practiced  by  one  styling  himself 
Prof.  Oscar  R,  Gleason,  at  Milwaukee,  and  other  places  in  Wisconsin. 
These  exhibitions  were  held  for  gain. 

Reared  from  mere  boyhood  among  horses  from  the  race  track,  up^ 
and  down,  our  said  superintendent  gave  his  strict  practical  attention  to 
the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Gleason  in  his  work  at  these  exhibitions 
— scanned  every  phase  of  the  work  as  practiced,  and  observed  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  effects  of  the  work  and  methods  employed. 

Such  methods  and  work,  in  many  of  their  parts,  are  unusual,  and 
cruel  to  the  degree  of  torture,  and  should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of 
our  work. 
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It  will  be  impossible  here,  for  want  of  time,  to  describe,  except  in 
a  very  general  and  limited  sense,  the  method  and  work  employed  by  Mr. 
Oleason  in  his  exhibitions,  which  are  largely  of  the  fake  order.  I  say 
of  the  fake  order,  and  that  is  literally  true.  I  cite  a  single  instance. 
At  one  of  these  exhibitions  at  Milwaukee  Mr.  Gleason  advertised  to 
operate  upon  and  subdue  a  certain  so  called  '* man-eating  stallion,'* 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  city  by  rail.  He  caused  the 
stallion  to  be  conducted  from  the  railway  station  to  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion by  and  along  the  streets  of  the  city,  geared  with  guy  ropes  and 
long  poles  attached  to  the  animal,  manipulated  by  three  men  standing 
on  the  rear  of  a  large  truck  wagon.  Arrived  at  the  exhibition  quarters, 
and  shortly  before  the  proposed  experiments  upon  the  animal,  the  stallion 
got  loose  in  his  quarters,  and  a  young  man,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
horse,  took  him  by  the  nose  to  the  place  where  he  had  slipped  his 
halter,  and  rehaltered  him,  all  without  vicious  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  animal.  Shortly  thereafter  the  stallion  was  practiced  upon, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  was  subdued. 

True,  faking  is  not  necessarily  cruelty.  The  method  employed 
was  to  rig  the  horse  with  a  **W,"  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is 
thrown  to  his  knees  every  time  he  attempts  to  step;  at  the  same  time 
the  animal  has  a  slip  noose  around  the  under  jaw,  which  is  jerked  as 
he  is  thrown  to  his  knees.  The  jerking  and  cutting  of  this  noose  and 
the  violent  throwing  of  the  animal  onto  his  knees,  are  extremely  cruel 
acts.  The  animal  is  in  a  state  of  great  fright  and  becomes  bruised,  if 
not  lacerated  about  the  jaw,  and  bruised  and  injured  by  his  severe 
throwing,  the  knees  being  unpadded.  In  the  meantime  the  animal  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  wild  fright  by  means  of  tin  pans,  sleigh  l>ells,  drums 
and  the  like,  thrown  over  his  back  repeatedly,  and  by  thrusting  a  pole 
t>etween  his  hind  legs,  and  by  means  of  the  firing  of  weapons.  This  is 
but  a  brief  outline  of  the  cruel  devices  used  by  this  supposed  subduer  of 
vicious  horses.  The  fake  of  these  experiments  consists  in  their  needless 
and  cruel  application  to  and  upon  an  animal  whose  disposition  and 
habits  do  not  require  severity  in  any  event.  The  cruelty  is  inherent  in 
the  appliances  themselves  as  used. 

There  ought  to  be  a  general  denunciation  of  the  resort  to  such  de- 
vices and  practices  upon  horses,  whether  by  Prof.  Gleason  or  whom- 
soever else.  It  is  the  inherent  cruelty  and  torture  of  the  acts  against 
which  we  cry.  We  condemn  not  the  man  save  as  his  acts  condemn  him- 
self. The  consideration  of  this  convention  is  respectfully  invited,  that 
proper  action  may  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

The  chair  announced  that  the  committee  appointed  last 
year  on  securing  of  a  medal  to  be  presented  to  those  who 
might  perform  extraordinary  service  in  life  saving  of  either 
children  or  animals  had  not  quite  completed  the  work  of 
selection  of  design  and  raising  of  money  to  pay  for  it.  Mr. 
Walter,  of  Pittsburg,  had  worked  vigilantly  and  had  raised 
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$46,  but  the  die  first  intended  to  be  used  had  proven  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  committee,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  a  new  one  made  at  a  cost  of  $75.  Consequently  nothing- 
further  had  been  done,  though  it  was  intended  to  take  up  the 
work  again  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Walter  from  Europe. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Rowley,  Mr.  Walter  was  asked  to 
continue  as  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  coming  year,, 
and  to  secure  the  die. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  16,  1901. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  hour  set,  with  the  pres- 
ident in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  LeflBingwell,  Mr.  Taber  was  asked 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  until  such  ofl&cer  should  be 
elected. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Thrall,  general  agent 
of  Connecticut  Humane  Society,  was  listened  to: 

THE  NECESSITIES  OF  NEGLECTED  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 
The  story  of  the  work  for  neglected  and   dependent  children    in 

■ 

Connecticut  is  one  of  small  beginning's  and,  in  later  years,  of  rapid 
growth.  It  began  somewhat  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  taking  the 
shape  of  beneficent  societies,  which  societies  later  established  orphan 
asylums. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  reform  school  for  boys  was  founded  in  our 
state.  Its  almost  unlimited  field  has  continued  it  until  the  present  day, 
and  recently  it  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys. 

A  school  for  feeble  minded  children  was  begun  in  1858  by  Dr. 
Henry  Knight,  which,  in  1861,  was  incorporated  as  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Imbeciles.  In  consequence  of  his  early  and  heroic  eflForts,  a 
large  institution  has  grown.  It  receives  to  a  great  extent  the  epileptic 
class,  which,  unless  provided  for  there,  are  found  in  almshouses  and 
often  in  homes  where  they  cannot  be  properly  cared  for. 

A  Connecticut  school  for  girls,  called  an  industrial  school,  was 
established  in  1868,  and  is  still  continued  —  a  school  of  large  numbers, 
with  ample  grounds  and  a  well  cultivated  and  properly  stocked  farm. 

Later  on,  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  children  from  running 
wild  in  poorhouses.  It  was  believed  that  poorhouse  life  was  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  children;  that  their  association  with  the  demoralized 
classes  that  frequent  almshouses  was  most  injurious  to  them  and  should 
not  be  continued,  and,  moreover,  that  children  should  not  be  treated 
like  paupers;  therefore,  in  order  that  children  should  not  be  committed 
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to  poorhouses,  temporary  homes  in  each  county  of  the  state  were 
established,  and  children  who  are  dependent,  neglected  or  abused 
have  since  found  refuge  there.  As  the  temporary  homes  were  intended 
to  be  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  a  private  family  home, 
where  the  child  could  be  reared  as  nearly  as  possible  as  in  its  own 
home,  they  could  take  only  healthy  and  able  bodied  children.  They 
have  been  in  operation  about  twenty  years,  and  many  children  have, 
through  their  means,  found  homes,  and  in  every  sense  all  that  home 
means  to  a  child. 

With  all  provisions  thus  far  made,  two  classes  were  yet  left  to  the 
mercies  of  poorhouses — namely,  very  young  children  and  also  incur- 
ables. To  cover  all  cases  and  classes  not  before  provided  for,  and  to  help 
any  and  every  needy  child,  a  state  Children's  Aid  Society  was  estab- 
lished about  ten  years  ago.  It  has  purchased  a  farm,  on  which  a 
Home  for  Incurables  has  been  established;  the  gift  of  another  farm 
provides  a  place  for  fresh  air  work  to  be  carried  on  each  summer,  and 
a  seaside  house  has  been  built  this  last  year  to  receive  children  who 
need  change  of  air  to  salt  water.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  save  the 
neglected  babies  of  the  commonwealth.  All  very  young  children,  who 
would  become  dependent  upton  the  public  purse,  and  any  child  to  whom 
no  ordinary  asylum  or  temporary  home  is  open,  can  find  classification 
in  this  society  and,  in  time,  a  permanent  home.  This  society  provides 
country  homes  for  mothers,  where  they  can  take  their  infants  with 
them  and  where  we  are  told  that  children  are  watched  over  with  especial 
interest. 

In  my  position  as  state  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  human  beings  as  well  as  to  animals,  I 
am  constantly  in  touch  with  these  preventive  measures  which  work  so 
humanely  and  beneficently  for  the  welfare  of  children,  and  I  feel  an 
admiration  and  a  gratitude  unbounded  for  the  aids  that  have  been 
established  by  which  they  may  be  guided  into  places  where  they  find 
friends  and  homes,  when  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  rear  them 
properly  have  either  been  removed  by  death,  or,  by  vicious  and  dissi- 
pated habits,  have  become  the  worst  enemies  of  their  children. 

The  Humane  Society,  therefore,  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
general  work  for  the  children  of  the  state.  While  its  purpose  is  not  to 
provide  for  them  as  the  philanthropic  and  state  agencies  do,  its  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  privilege,  is  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  neglected,  dependent  and  abused  children.  The  laws  of  Con- 
necticut give  power  for  that  purpose.  It  holds  amicable  relations  with 
all  recognized  agencies  and  societies,  as  well  as  with  towns.  It  is  an 
aggressive  agency  of  the  state  to  protect  the  children.  The  organization, 
composed  of  a  board  of  directors,  employing  a  secretary,  general  or 
state  agent,  with  attorneys  and  agents  in  every  quarter  of  the  state,  can 
discover  and  deal  with  cases  as  no  other  society  can,  and  do  a  great 
work  in  the  way  of  obliging  parents  to  more  properly  care  for  and  pro- 
tect their  children.  Children  should  not  be  separated  from  their  par- 
ents unless  it  is  patent  on  the  face  of  the  affair  that  they  will  be  better 
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off  and  make  better  citizens  in  other  hands.  Without  the  active  work 
of  the  Humane  Society,  cruelty  and  neglect  would  increase,  and  many 
cases  which  are  now  dealt  with  would  never  come  to  the  ligrht  of  day. 

Considering  that  such  a  fine  network  of  agencies  is  established, 
whose  purposes  are  so  exhaustive  and  thorough  for  children's  relief  and 
well  being,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  services  of  humane  officers 
should  be  so  constantly  needed  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
utterly  powerless  to  help  themselves.  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief 
that,  in  the  little  state  of  Connecticut,  composed  of  only  eight  counties, 
our  society  should  find  neglected  and  suffering  children  every  week  ; 
but,  in  the  smooth  and  united  work  of  the  state*8  preventive  charities, 
the  Humane  Society's  work  is  recognized  as  a  most  essential  factor. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  some  instances  of  the  conditions  of  chfldren 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  relieve;  and,  if  these  instances  seem  brusque 
and  cruel,  and  almost  unfit  for  refined  and  sensitive  people  to  hear,  my 
only  excuse  is  that  they  exist  a^nd  are  best  remedied  by  means  of  a 
Humane  Society  whose  efforts  are  unremitting  to  relieve  suffering  and 
cruelty  wherever  it  is  found. 

A  family  discovered  a  boy  of  eight  years  asleep  under  a  tree  near 
their  house.  They  were  greatly  excited  at  his  forlorn  condition.  His 
head  had  been  burned  by  a  hot  poker,  his  neck  cut  by  a  knife,  and 
his  ears  pinched  until  they  bled.  Thirty-five  scars  and  bruises  covered 
his  head.  On  his  ears  were  counted  ten  and  on  his  body  ten  more, 
making  fifty-five  silent  tale-bearers  to  the  abuse  he  had  received.  It 
was  learned  that  his  mother  drank,  had  sprees,  and  vented  her  ugly 
feelings  upon  her  inoffensive  child.  Arrangements  were  made  to  pro- 
tect the  child.  A  petition  was  brought  for  his  removal  from  his  mother, 
and  justice  was  done  him.  The  boy  was  carefully  attended  to,  and 
finally  recovered,  and  is  now  in  the  happy  atmosphere  of  a  well 
selected  family  home. 

I  visited  a  comfortless  house,  where  a  besotted  father  lived  with 
five  children,  their  mother  being  dead.  A  boy  of  fifteen  earned  all  that 
was  earned  in  the  family,  and  a  girl  of  twelve  kept  the  house.  The 
boy  was  employed  by  a  butcher,  and  brought  home  scrap  meat,  so  called, 
in  part  payment  of  his  wages.  He  earned  twenty  cents  per  day  besides, 
and  gave  that  for  milk  and  bread  for  the  family.  The  father  devoured 
much  of  the  food,  and  the  four  children  eagerly  ate  all  the  rest,  while 
the  noble  boy  who  earned  this  scanty  supply  ate  little,  and  went  hungry 
day  by  day.  He  gladly  assisted  in  placing  the  children  in  the  county 
home,  and  said,  "Now  they  are  well  cared  for;  I  can  do  better  for 
father." 

The  case  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  stunted  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
perpetual  abuse  of  his  father,  was  brought  to  our  notice.  He  had  been 
kicked  and  whipped  until  the  buckle  on  the  strap  used  had  torn  his 
flesh  in  many  places.  His  food  and  drink  were  loathsome  to  the  last 
degree.  He  was  bent,  with  his  hands  strapped  to  his  feet,  and  kept 
within  chalk  marks  on  the  floor  until  utterly  prostrated.     He  was  tied 
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beside  the  cow  in  the  barn  on  cold  nights,  was  chained  by  his  wrists  to 
the  cow,  and  turned  into  the  pasture  with  her,  and,  having  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  protect  his  wrist,  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
hardship.  He  was  placed  in  an  excellent  home,  and  finally  recovered 
from  his  crippled  condition,  and  is  developing  bodily  and  mentally  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  interested  in  him.  At  the  end  of  last 
year's  school  his  was  one  of  the  two  names  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  parents  can  starve  and  beat  their 
children  and  oblige  them  to  beg  and  steal — in  short,  teach  them  to 
live  on  so  low  a  plane  as  to  blunt  and  finally  destroy  all  delicacy  and 
moral  sense;  but  such  are  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  we  must  meet 
them  with  the  best  remedies  known  to  those  who  have  given  much  time 
and  thougl^t  to  the  subject.  Cruelty  is,  by  depraved  example,  so  often 
ingrained  in  a  child's  nature  that  it  becomes  the  habit  and  impulse  of 
its  own  life.  So  the  rescuing  of  these  children  is  helpful  in  every  way. 
Every  child  rescued  and  taken  into  home  life  and  love  and  school,  and 
protected  from  wrong  and  neglect,  means  protection  for  the  state,  as 
well  as  for  the  child.  Through  these  preventive  agencies  the  children 
are  reached  in  every  county,  town,  city,  borough  and  hamlet  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  proper  training  in  a  home  where  aflFection  is  theirs 
must  prevent  many  a  boy  and  girl  from  becoming  criminals.  As  an 
agent  of  a  state  humane  society,  I  realize  most  keenly  how  important  it  is 
to  surround  children  with  an  influence  and  atmosphere  that  will  inspire 
them  to  be  gentle  and  humane.  There  is  no  patent  machine  for  the 
elevating  of  humanity  or  for  the  making  of  good  and  kind  citizens — there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning — we  must  create  means  by  which  to  instruct 
and  interest  the  young,  and  work  to  place  them  within  that  environ- 
ment. In  my  opinion  the  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  future  are 
to  be  a  thousand-fold  greater  than  in  the  past;  the  last  twenty  years 
have  seen  many  and  great  strides  taken  in  the  matter  of  child  saving, 
and  we  should  go  on  to  perfect  these  aids  and  plans,  not  letting  our 
apathy  or  avarice  or  cowardice  or  lack  of  sympathy  prevent  us  from 
according  to  the  children  of  the  state  the  same  blessings  we  accord 
to  our  own. 

On  motion,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Thrall  was  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  **  Child  Saving-  Work  in  Its  Various  Phases,  In- 
cluding the  Curfew,"  g'iving-  a  detailed  description  of  this 
work  in  his  section  of  the  country.     Mr.  Kelso  said,  in  part : 

**  Mr.  Chairtnan  and  Friends  :  I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
give  you  more  information  in  a  brief  and  informal  talk  than 
I  could  by  preparing"  a  paper,  and  that  a  short  review  of  ten 
years'  work  in  the  province  of  Ontario  might  be  of  interest. 
We  have  a  system  established  there  by  the  government  for 
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the  care  of  these  dependent  children.  There  are  Children's 
Aid  societies  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  and  all  the  power 
which  can  be  given  to  such  societies  is  given  to  these.  They 
can  take  a  child  before  the  court  or  take  charge  of  a  homeless 
child  anywhere.  I  am  government  supervisor  for  the  whole 
state,  and  all  the  work  of  these  societies  come^  before  me  for 
review,  to  see  that  no  child  is  unwisely  taken,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  taken  care  of  after  they  are  taken.  We  have  been 
working  under  this  system  for  ten  years,  and  have  taken  the 
guardianship  of  about  10,000  children  who  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  and  placed  in  foster  homes.  We  aim  to 
place  the  children  out  in  homes  at  once  if  possible.  There 
are  shelter  homes  in  each  town,  but  none  are  kept  there  long. 
The  law  requires  all  children  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes  in 
three  months.  If  defective,  they  go  to  the  asylum  for  feeble 
minded,  or  other  institution.  It  was  provided  that  parents 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  but  this  we 
found  impracticable.  We  never  had  a  case  where  we  were 
able  to  collect  money  from  the  parents  from  whom  the  chil- 
dren were  taken. .  That  part  of  the  law  is  practically  in- 
operative. 

'*As  soon  as  a  child  is  sent  to  a  foster  home,  a  record  is 
sent  to  the  central  office  in  Toronto,  so  that  the  case  may  be 
watched.  I  have  known  children  to  suffer  more  after  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  society  than  before — that  is,  sent  to  a 
home  in  the  country  where  they  were  not  looked  after,  over- 
worked and  ill  treated.  We  now  have  an  officer  to  visit  all 
the  children  and  keep  watch  over  them.  At  first  the  law 
provided  for  visitors  from  among  the  philanthropic  people  of 
the  neighborhood  where  the  child  would  be  placed;  but  that 
proved  very  unsatisfactory  and  troublesome.  So  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  appoint  two  officers  to  visit  the  children 
from  time  to  time,  without  previous  notice,  inquire  as  to 
schooling  and  general  treatment  which  a  child  is  receiving 
(often  doing  this  without  allowing  the  child  to  know  that  it  is 
•  being  visited)  and  report  to  the  central  office.  This  system 
we  think  indispensable  to  proper  child  saving.  Children 
will  get  into  improper  homes,  and  circumstances  will  often 
arise  after  a  child  is  placed  in  a  home,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  visitor  to  mediate.     The  children  go  out  on  a  simple 
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agreement,  signed  by  the  foster  parent,  that  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  it  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  child.  A  sim  pie 
agreeement  like  that,  of  four  lines,  makes  them  more  willing 
to  take  the  child  than  if  presented  with  a  long  agreement, 
such  as  some  societies  have,  which  does  not  accomplish  any 
more  than  this.  If  a  person  is  not  going  to  treat  a  child  well, 
a  long  agreement  will  not  help  the  matter.  When  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  what  about  the  child  when  it  grows  'Up,  we 
answer  that  we  will  arrange  that  later.  This  is  decided  by 
circumstances.  In  some  cases  the  child  is  given  every 
advantage  of  musical  and  higher  education,  while  in  others 
the  children  become  servants.  This  is  a  very  natural  out- 
come, as  some  of  the  children  are  only  fit  to  become  servants, 
while  others  never  could  be  made  servants,  being  better 
born,  of  better  quality  and  manners  to  fit  them  for  occupying 
better  positions.  So  the  children  drift  into  careers  as  simply 
as  in  ordinary  families.  We  find  some  children  dine  with 
the  families,  go  to  amusements  with  them,  have  good  clothes, 
etc.,  and  we  do  not  insist  on  those  children  having  wages. 
But  where  we  find  the  child  does  housework,  dines  alone 
(sometimes  the  child  prefers  that,  and  sometimes  the  family 
prefer  it),  we  say,  if  the  child  is  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, give  it  three  or  four  dollars  a  month,  and  increase 
this  as  is  proper;  and  so  it  will  run  on  until  some  time  the 
grown  child  will  come  to  the  city  where  positions  with  good 
wages  are  secured.  So,  often  it  happens  when  a  boy  has 
reached  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  does  not  like 
farming,  and  does  not  want  to  stay  on  the  farm ;  then  we 
say  to  the  foster  parents  that  it  is  unfortunate,  as  they  had 
hoped  he  would  remain  to  assist  them,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  help  him  to  learn  a  trade  according  to  his  inclinations,  and 
for  them  to  take  a  smaller  boy.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the 
children;  but,  if  the  work  of  visitation  is  not  done  in  a  deli- 
cate and  tactful  way,  it  will  cause  much  trouble.  I  want  to 
impress  on  you,  however,  the  great  importance  of  this  super- 
vision. The  great  difficulty  is  the  cost.  We  spend  over 
$1,000  a  ye?ir  in  traveling  e^^penses  alone,  not  including  the 
salaries  of  these  visitors;  but  the  work  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. I  think  all  should  realize  that  when  we  take  the 
guardianship  of  a  child,  we  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of 
the  parent. 
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"I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  about  the  curfew. 
We  had  practical  experience  with  the  curfew,  and  it  was  not 
encouraging".  We  tried  it  over  ten  years  ago  in  the  various 
towns  and  villages.  Bells  were  rung  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  I  he  children  were  notified  through  the  schools,  and  the 
parents  through  the  churches,  that  they  must  be  at  home  at 
this  time.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  was  done  the  people  ridi- 
culed it,  and  that  killed  the  thing  quicker  than  anything  else. 
For  about  three  weeks  it  worked  exceedingly  well,  but  after 
that  things  drifted  back  as  they  were  before  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  It  was  not  that  the  people  did  not  believe  that 
children  should  be  at  home  nights,  but  they  don't  believe  in 
legal  interference.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  it  has  been  a 
great  success,  but  tha,t  has  been  our  experience. 

**  Our  societies  have  no  trouble  in  gathering  in  all  the 
homeless  and  illegitimate  children,  but  find  great  difficulty  in 
securing  control  of  neglected  children  of  very  immoral  par- 
ents, resulting  often  in  lasting  evil  to  the  children,  whereas 
they  might  become  useful  men  and  women  if  taken  earlier 
from  their  degrading  surroundings  and  put  into  good 
homes." 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins:  I  move  this  convention  tender 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso  for  his  admirable  address, 
and  in  speaking  to  that  I  desire  to  say  that  I  most  heartily 
approve  of  the  same,  particularly  as  related  to  the  curfew 
law.  I  have  spoken  in  convention  two  or  three  times  with 
regard  to  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  success  in  any 
city.  It  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  two  or  three 
states,  and  I  believe  it  is,  and  will  wherever  tried  become 
inoperative,  as  Mr.  Kelso  says.  Of  course,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Canada  is  different  from  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  we,  therefore,  coul.d  not  apply  the  course  of  action  used 
there;  but  the  principles  stated  I  indorse  in  every  way. 

Motion  seconded  by  Dr.  Keckeler,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wilkin:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  reason,  if  Mr.  Kelso 
will  tell  us,  for  the  failure  of  the  curfew  law.  I  understood 
him  to  say  it  was  laughed  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Kelso:  The  constables,  the  parents  and  the  magis- 
trates all  laughed  at  it.  It  was  simply  laughed  out  of 
court. 
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Dr.  Stillman:  Would  they  have  laughed,  Mr.  Kelso,  if 
the  law  had  been  enforced? 

Mr.  Kelso:  Perhaps  not;  but  it  is  just  one  of  those 
laws  which  never  will  be  enforced  on  earth.  The  theory  is 
all  right,  but  I  believe  the  only  way  to  keep  children  at  home 
at  night  is  by  a  system  of  education  through  the  churches, 
schools  and  our  -  Children's  Aid  societies.  If  we  find  a 
child  out  at  11  o'clock  selling  papers,  we  take  him  to  the 
shelter. 

Dr.  Stillman  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  your  de- 
partment (as  I  understand  it,  a  regularly  instituted  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  Ontario)  undertakes  to  enforce 
the  anti-cruelty  laws.'  It  is  the  dependent  and  neglected 
children  you  have  charge  of,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelso  :     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Stillman  :  Do  you  undertake  to  govern  instances 
of  cruelty  to  children  ? 

Mr.  Kelso  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  authority  to  send  any- 
where. And  no  one  can  prosecute  me  in  court  for  such  action, 
because  I  am  a  public  officer  and  have  the  attorney  general  to 
defend  me. 

In  response  to  further  questioning  by  Dr.  Stillman,  Mr. 
Kelso  stated  that  his*department  did  not  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  work  of  the  local  children's  humane  societies,  but 
was  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  that  work.  All  the  societies 
work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  central  office,  and  deal 
with  all  cases  relating  to  cruelty  or  neglect  of  children.  The 
*'  humane  societies  "  referred  to  are  in  another  state  or  prov- 
ince. Sc^me  of  the  societies  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Kelso  said,  com- 
bined the  work  of  protecting  children  and  animals  and  were 
then  called  ''humane  societies." 

Mr.  Wilkin  said  that  Mr.  Kelso's  work  was  excellent 
work  in  its  line,  but  thought  this  was  not  the  line  those  in  the 
United  States  were  most  interested  in.  He  deplored  the  dis- 
position in  this  country  to  place  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  under  governmental  control 
— not  inspection,  but  management.  Reforms  must  begin  and 
stop  outside  of  government  officers. 

Mrs.  Edna  A.  Moore  then  read  the  following  paper  by 
Miss  Vera  C.  Bean  : 
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THE    MOST    IMPORTANT     QUESTIONS    BEFORE    WESTERN     HUMANE 

SOCIETIES  IN   THEIR   CHILDREN'S   WORK. 

To  the  people  interested  in  children's  work  in  our  western  cities, 
there  is  no  question  of  more  importance,  and  none  asked  more  frequently 
by  our  juvenile  workers  than,  **What  shall  we  do  to  protect  the 
children  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  give  them  a  better  opportunity 
to  make  something  of  themselves? ' '  After  years  of  experience  in  humane 
work,  and  a  careful  study  of  children's  cases,  we  feel  certain  Ihat  the 
problem  is  being  solved  more  satisfactorily  each  year. 

Some  four  years  ago,  there  was  great  agitation  among  the  people 
of  most  of  the  western  states  over  the  curfew  law.  In  Minneapolis 
the  provisions  of  that  ordinance  are:  **Any  child  found  in  the  streets 
after  the  hours  of  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  shall  be  taken  to  his 
home  by  an  officer  on  the  first  two  occasions.  At  the  third  ofifense 
he  shall  be  brought  before  the  municipal  judge,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ascertain  why  the  child  is  on  the  street  after  the  curfew  hour.  At  the 
fourth  offense  the  child  is  taken  before  the  court  as  a  violator  of 
ordinance,  and  convicted  and  sentenced  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
as  a  juvenile  offender."  The  conditions  of  the  ordinance  requiring 
the  child  to  be  taken  home  occupy  so  much  of  the  of&cers'  time,  that 
it  becomes  a  millstone  to  the  law  itself,  making  it  practically  a  dead 
letter.     This  is  especially  true  in  the  larger  cities. 

In  North  Platte,  Neb.,  the  curfew  law  has  been  a  grand  success, 
saving  the  county  and  state  much  expense.  Previous  to  its  adoption, 
we  are  told,  more  children  were  sent  to  the  reform  school  than  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  state  with  the  same  population.  Since  its  adoption, 
however,  not  a  child,  either  boy  or  girl,  has  been  committed  to  the 
reformatory. 

The  chief  of  police,  and  others,  testify  that  these  results  are  directly 
due  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  The  interference  with  parents  in  the 
government  of  their  children  has  been  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  non- 
enforcement  of  this  law.  If  the  men  who  stand  back  of  these  law^s  were 
men  of  noble  minds  and  unselfish  motives,  and  realized  the  fact  that  some 
parents  are  not  capable  of  managing  their  children,  the  groat  number 
of  criminals  now  confined  in  our  many  state  institutions  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  world  be  made  better.  But  what  can  we 
expect  of  men  whose  whole  aim  in  life  is  to  further  their  own  interests, 
not  caring  how  suffering  humanity  exists?  What  interest  do  the 
majority  of  them  take  in  the  little  waifs  running  about  the  streets  at 
night,  seeking  shelter  in  doorways  and  alleys,  and,  perhaps,  starving 
and  suffering  from  the  cold  ?  As  long  as  these  conditions  prevail,  we 
can  expect  no  great  results  from  our  labors. 

In  the  western  states  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  rescuing  chil- 
dren from  immoral  surroundings.  The  law  on  this  point  is  well 
defined  and  readily  enforced.  After  some  work  along  this  line,  theater 
managers  refused  to  bill  children  at  their  performances.  Each  day 
numerous  reports  are  received  of  children  who  are  being  abused  and 
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neg'lected  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  In  such  cases  an  ag^nt  is  sent 
hnmediately  to  investigate,  and  where  he  finds  the  report  true,  the  chil- 
dren are  taken  charge  of  by  the  society,  where  they  remain  until  the 
parents  are  given  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  mode  of  living,  and 
so  regain  the  custody  of  their  little  ones.  If,  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  the  parties  give  no  positive  evidence  of  establishing  a  suitable  home, 
application  is  at  once  filed  for  the  admission  of  these  children  to  the 
state  school,  where  they  receive  the  best  of  care  and  training.  As  soon 
as  possible  they  are  adopted  into  good  homes,  but  remain  wards  of  the 
state  until  they  arrive  at  a  mature  age.  If  they  then  wish  to  return  to 
their  parents,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

To  some  the  separation  of  parents  and  child  seems  an  act  of  cru- 
elty,  but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren. One  thing  that  greatly  retards  our  work  among  children  is  the 
large  foreign  element,  especially  Jews  and  Italians,  who  not  only  per- 
mit, but  oblige,  their  children  to  sell  papers  and  black  boots.  This,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  keeps  the  streets  overrun  with  children  who  should 
be  at  school.  However,  the  truant  ofl&cer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  kept* in  school,  greatly  assists 
in  the  gxK>d  work. 

At  present,  throughout  the  western  states,  the  question  of  juvenile 
courts  is  being  greatly  agitated.  All  realize  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing such  a  court.  By  so  doing,  children  committing  a  misdemeanor  will 
be  in  less  danger  of  impairing  their  morals;  for  instead  of  being  associ- 
ated with  hardened  criminals  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  hearing  the  story 
of  their  corrupt  lives,  they  will  be  tried  only  in  the  presence  of  children, 
and  before  judges  whose  time  and  attention  are  given  to  cases  of  this 
kind.  This  practice  will  also  make  the  judges  more  capable  of  adjudi- 
cating the  decree  of  punishment  according  to  the  character  of  the  crimes 
com^iitted.  The  establishing  of  a  court  of  this  kind  will,  naturally, 
do  away  with  the  probation  officer,  who  now  works  along  these  lines. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  we  hope  to  present  a 
bill  providing  for  the  segregation  of  prisoners  and  the  establishing  of  a 
juvenile  court. 

LKX^ailly,  our  society  has  received  much  encouragement  during  the 
past  year  from  the  leading  business  men  and  women.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  cover  a  broader  field  of  labor  in.  the  interests  of  neglected 
children.  To  carry  on  this  work  properly,  we  must  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  citizen,  giving  us  their  moral,  as  well  as  financial, 
support.  We  hear  this -question  often  asked:  **How  are  we  to  interest 
people  in  this  cause?"  First,  we  must  keep  the  workings  of  our  society 
constantly  before  the  public,  requesting  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
the  churches  to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  a  year  on  humane  work. 
We  also  recommend  that  the  theme  be  brought  more  forcibly  before  the 
public  in  our  schools.  An  annual  public  meeting,  with  addresses  by 
prominent  men  and  women  interested  in  the  work,  would  stimulate 
interest  along  these  lines  that  has  not  yet  been  evidenced.  We  trust 
that  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  good  results. 
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A  motion  that  this  paper  be  received  and  placed  on  file 
was  carried. 

The  following-  response  was  received  to  a  call  for  con- 
tributions for  the  work  of  the  American  Humane  Association 
during  the  coming- year: 

Elbridgc  T.  Gerry,  Newport,'R.  I $100.00 

Toledo  Humane  Society,  Toledo,  Ohio 25.00 

Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society,  Pittsburg. .  25.00 

Wm.  A.  Fuller,  Chicago 50.00 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society 10.00 

S.  R.  Taber,  Lake  Forest,  111 25.00 

Ohio  Humane  Society 25.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley,  Milwaukee 15.00 

Cleveland  Humane  Society 25.00 

Illinois  Humane  Society 50.00 

George  W.  Canfield,  McKeesport,  Pa 25.00 

The  chair  spoke  at  some  length  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  the  great  amount  of 
work  done  by  its  officers  each  year,  of  which  the  members  at 
large  had  little  conception.  He  called  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  generous  subscriptions  by  the  constituent  societies, 
both  for  the  general  work  of  the  Association  and  the  work  of 
the  organization  committee,  which  had  heretofore  drawn  its 
funds  largely  from  outside  sources.  The  Association  must 
decide  whether  the  work  of  the  organization  committee, 
which  had  been  submitted  at  this  meeting  in  detail,  should 
continue  or  be  abandoned. 

Answering  a  query  made  by  Mrs.  Totten,  the  president 
explained  that  the  reason  for  creating  a  separate  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  on  organization  was  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  which  prevents  the  Association  from 
incurring  any  debt,  for  which  a  fund  is  not  provided.  Thus, 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything,  the  committee  must  have  a 
separate  fund. 

The  Chair:  It  was  not  at  first  intended  to  go  into  this 
line  of  work;  but,  when  we  found  this  extended  territory 
calling  for  help,  the  spirit  of  humanity  seeming  to  sweep 
across  the  whole  earth,  we  felt  we  must  go  into  the  field.  It 
did  not  seem  right  for  the  societies  just  to  cultivate  the 
earth  around  their  own  homes,  and  not  go  out  into  this  field 
where  so  much  was  needed.  I  have  a  picture  here,  which 
illustrates  something  of  the  great  need  for  this  branch  of 
the  work  [exhibiting  a  photograph  called  **  Waiting  for  the 
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should  be  seen  and  their  names  secured  on  a  special  petition.  Those  . 
whose  testimony  would  prove  valuable  should  be  asked,  and  their 
promise  obtained,  to  testify  at  legislative  hearings  to  cruelties  of  vivi- 
section they  have  witnessed  or  have  known  to  occur  anywhere,  but 
especially  within  the  limits  of  proposed  legislation.  Medical  books  and 
periodicals,  physiological  reports,  etc.,  must  be  searched  and  data 
arranged  showing  the  existence  of  such  cruelties.  Other  people  of 
influence,  besides  physicians,  should  be  asked  to  assist  and  speak. 
At  the  risk  of  running  too  much  into  detail  I  would  suggest  that  the 
written  promise  of  physicians  and  others  to  speak  be,  if  possible, 
obtained,  as  stress  of  professional  business  might  in  some  cases  cause 
carelessness  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  verbal  agreement,  even  with  those 
who  would  afterward  regret  that  they  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass. 
Petitions  from  the  general  public,  unless  vast  in  extent,  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect  on  legislation.  They  do,  however,  in  the  very  process 
of  securing  them,  have  a  material  influence  in  creating  public  senti- 
ment. 

A  most  important  feature  is  the  circulation  of  literature  among 
legislators,  and  as  many  as  possible  should  be  interviewed  with  a  view 
to  engaging  their  interest.  A  politician  is  generally  slow  to  make  a 
radical  move  in  matters  where  he  is  not  pretty  well  informed  and  therefore 
interested,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  even  among  poli- 
ticians, is  astonishing.  As  many  legislators  as  possible  friendly  to  the 
bill  should  be  asked,  and  their  promise  obtained,  to  act  and  speak  in  its 
favor  at  every  opportunity,  and  especially  in  the  final  debate.  The 
mistake  should  not  be  made  of  allowing  a  measure  to  die  for  lack  of 
support  at  the  most  critical  period  in  its  career. 

It  is  doubtful,  for  various  reasons,  that  much  importance  should  be 
attached  to  the  attempt,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  obtain  secret 
access  to  laboratories.  Such  an  observer  would,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
class  of  students,  be  in  all  probability  easily  discovered.  If  recognized 
and  allowed  to  remain,  the  experiments  on  that  occasion  would,  of 
course,  be  unexceptionable  in'character ;  and  interestand  sympathy  are 
sure  to  abate  if  it  is  known  that  at  a  certain  time  no  cruelties  were  ob- 
served  by  such  an  emissary.  Moreover,  he  would  be  continually  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  harmlessness  of  such  experiments  was  owing  to 
his  presence  being  known.  I  believe  also  that  it  is  not  well  to  give  even 
an  apparent  credence  to  the  claim  of  vivisectors  that  the  **  laboratories 
are  open  to  all."  The  private  laboratories  are  not  open,  and  as  to 
students*  laboratories,  they  are  open  only  so  far  as  the  observation  of 
strangers  can  be  regulated.  Most  cordial  invitations  are  frequently  given 
to  inquirers  to  be  present  at  class  demonstrations,  but  you  are  cour- 
teously requested  (as  has  more  than  once  happened  to  the  writer)  to  ex- 
tend the  information  as  to  when  you  propose  to  call.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
special  experiments  in  private  laboratories  that  the  greatest  cruelties 
take  place  ;  and  prying  in  an  individual  sort  of  a  way  into  a  man's 
affairs  does  not  meet  with  the  undivided  sanction  of  public  opinion — 

something  more  certain  and  effective  is  needed. 
(4) 
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As  regards  documentary  evidence — published  reports  of  vivisectors, 
etc. — it  is  good  evidence  ;  for  descriptions  by  scientific  men  of  physio- 
logical phenomena  and  conditions  observed*  whatever  may  be  their  prac- 
tical value  or  result,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  accuracy — must  have,  in- 
deed, as  a  guide  to  their  professional  readers.  For  instance,  where 
ansesthetics  are  mentioned  we  assume  they  were  employed,  at  least  to 
some  extent  ;  and  where  they  are  not  mentioned — such  is  the  tremend- 
ous influence  that  their  presence  is  recognized  as  exerting  on  bodily 
functions — we  know  they  were  not  used.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  viviscc- 
tor*s  acknowledgment  of  having  inflicted  a  serious  mutilation,  no 
anaesthetics  l>eing  mentioned,  is  good  evidence  of  cruelty. 

In  a  contest  where  the  legal  profession  to  a  considerable  extent  sits 
in  judgment,  it  would  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  legal  talent 
as  a  guide  ;  and  in  this  case  the  best,  within  reasonable  bounds,  is  the 
cheapest.  Counsel  should  be  informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  question, 
and  should  see  that  the  bill  is  drawn  without  a  legal  flaw,  and  in  the 
form  it  is  meant  to  retain.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  at  these 
legislative  hearings  long  speeches  by  friends  of  the  cause  are  not  so  ef- 
fective as  brief  and  pointed  examinations  of  witnesses  and  questionings 
of  opponents  by  counsel.  It  would  not  injure  the  prospects  of  the  cause 
to  provide  that  counsel  should  be  not  only  a  man  of  wisdom  and  legal 
knowledge,  but  also  a  verbal  Hogarth,  as  it  were,  and  capable  on  occa- 
sion of  wielding  shafts  of  sarcasm  and  scorn.  This  might  be  the  more 
necessary  inasmuch  as  in  hearings  of  this  kind  witnesses  are  not  on 
oath  and  are  not  restricted  to  the  rules  and  forms  of  court  evidence.  I 
can  readily  imagine  a  case  where  a  physiologist,  shielding  from  attack 
some  institution  of  learning,  might  face  a  committee,  and — when  con- 
fronted with  his  own  published  description  of  terrible  experiments  he 
had  performed,  where  the  words  **  light  narcotization  '*  alone  were 
used  in  reference  to  ancesthetics,  or  where  no  anaesthetics  at  all  were 
mentioned,  or  where  narcotics  only  a  tenth  part  in  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  absence  of  pain,  even  under  far  less  painful  conditions  than  were 
there  present,  were  carefully  described  in  amount — might  boldly  declare 
that  **of  course  ''  other  anaesthetics  were  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  complete  insensibility — although  not  mentioned!  I  can  imagine 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  so  can  you.  Of  course  it  would 
not  happen  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  for  the  physiologists  of 
those  states  are,  as  every  well  regulated  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  knows,  vastly  superior  in  morality  to  those  of  other 
states  of  this  countrj',  as  this  country  is,  of  course,  vastly  superior  in 
morality  to  all 'other  countries  ;  but  in  some  other  state  it  might  occur, 
and  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  legal  Voltaire, 
in  a  strictly  parliamentary  manner,  to  hold  such  a  witness  up  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lines  upon  which  may  be  directly  w^aged 
a  war  against  what  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  educated  cruelty. 
Indirectly  the  political  field  offers  a  splendid  opix)rtunity  for  prepara- 
tion; and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  wh^'  in  this  country,  as  in  Eng- 
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land,  should  it  not  be  entered?  Why  should  not  an  eye  be  kept  on 
candidates  for  office  at  the  primaries,  or,  if  not  then,  at  least  before  the 
final  election,  and  these  political  aspirants  be  questioned  as  to  their 
leaning's  on  this  most  important  matter?  One  able  pleader  for  humanity 
might  sometime,  alone,  carry  the  day  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  When 
we  realize  how  possible  it  is  in  legislative  assemblies  for  high  officials, 
who  are  hostile  to  our  cause,  to  appoint  hostile  or  ignorant  men  upon 
committees  before  which  it  must  be  pleaded,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  importance  here  of  a  far  sighted  view.  And  when  we  see,  as  some 
of  us  may  see,  that,  for  lack  of  this  foresight,  men,  to  whom  the  truth 
and  eloquence  of  an  archangel  are  as  nothing  when  weighed  against 
the  demands  of  partisanship,  are  arbiters  in  the  fate  of  this  great 
cause,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  although  we  may  be  appalled. 

How  shall  the  restraint  of  vivisection  be  attempted?  Last,  as 
first,  by  unity  of  feeling.  Every  dissension  in  the  ranks  may  be  said  to 
"put  a  dog  upon  the  vivisecting  table.*'  Before  that  time  comes  when 
some  leader  of  men  shall  arise — some  giant  in  brain  and  soul  who,  with 
the  motto,  *' Justice  to  every  living  creature,**  shall  draw  whole  peoples 
to  his  magnetic  standard,  with  one  object  and  one  method — before  that 
time,  which  may  never  come,  brothers  and  sisters  under  different  local 
banners  can  ill  afford  to  refuse  the  friendly  hand  t>eneath  the  common 
flag  of  an  advanced  humanity. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  LeflSngwell,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Greene 
was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. ' 

The  following"  paper,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  read  by  Dr.  Lef- 
fingwell : 

A    VOICE   FROM   MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEING     AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE    AT    THE    ANTI- 
VIVISECTION    HEARINGS,    IN    1901,    BY   ELIZABETH   STUART 

PHELPS   WARD. 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  you  have  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion— the  debatable  and  the  undebatable,  the  scientific  and  the  moral. 
The  scientific  view  of  the  value  of  vivisection  may  be  called  debatable, 
if  you  choose.  Grant  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among-  physiol- 
ogists, surgeons  and  physicians  as  to  whether  the  results  of  vivisection 
are  important  or  useful  to  the  human  race.  Grant,  if  you  will,  that  the 
preponderance  of  physiological  opinion  may  be  at  this  time  numerically 
in  favor  of  vivisection.  What  of  it?  That  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
overlook  the  force  or  the  weight  of  the  scientific  opinions  which  declare 
vivisection  barbarous  and  valueless.  I  read  twenty-four  such  this 
morning,  some  of  them  (not  all  of  them,  of  course)  the  testimony  of  more 
eminent  men  than  any  of  those  who  have  opposed  us  here.  Give  this 
force  and  weight  their  place.  I  need  not  remind  this  committee  of  the 
value  or  the  power  of  minorities.  The  legislature  that  does  not  respect 
them  is  l)ehind  its  era  and  l>elow  its  privileges. 
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Just  here  let  me  sug-g'est  to  you  that  it  is  because  your  petitioners 
are  conscious  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  in  our  way  that  we  are 
here.  If  this  were  an  easy  bill,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  heavy  price 
at  which  some  of  us  have  defended  it,  and  shall  defend  it,  and  other 
bills  like  it,  if  we  are  forced  to  that,  till  we  drop  in  the  ranks.  We 
know  that  we  are  fig-hting  for  a  great  scientific  and  moral  reform.  We 
know  that  we  must  meet  the  conditions  of  all  reformers.  We  ask  you  to 
remember,  g'entlemen,  in  justice  to  us,  that  these  conditions  exist. 

We  know  that  we  are  contending*  with  a  medical  tyranny.  We 
wish  you  to  recognize  that  we  are.  If  these  vivisectors  brought  you 
witnesses  twenty  to  our  one,  it  would  not  surprise  us,  or  discourage  us. 
It  could  only  enforce  our  position.  It  could  only  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  remind  you  that  the  fear  of  this  tyranny  is  so  positive  that  witnesses 
in  our  behalf  from  its  own  ranks  may  be  practically  terrorized  out  of 
coming  here.  *'I  am  an  old  man,*'  said  one  of  the  best  friends  of  our 
cause  last  week.  *'I  have  only  my  professional  income.  I  mig-ht  be 
boycotted.  I  cannot  come  to  help  you."  What  underg'raduate  or  young- 
physician  is  inclined  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  elder  and  more 
eminent  colleagues?    Give  these  facts  their  due  in  your  attention. 

Last  year,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  not  a  physician  who 
personally  appeared  at  the  state  house  in  defense  of  the  vivisection  bill. 
If  I  am  wrong  about  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  Many  physi- 
cians, I  am  told,  were  among  the  paper  petitioners.  Now  we  have 
offered  you  a  sufficient  number  of  able  or  eminent  witnesses — not  so 
many  as  to  be  tiresome.  We  do  not  profess  to  oflFer  you  Harvard  wit- 
nesses—  not  in  any  number.  To  expect  this  would  be  like  expecting 
a  group  of  abolitionists  to  produce  a  slaveholder  in  their  behalf.  Judge 
of  our  cause  by  its  own  force,  by  its  own  righteousness,  by  its  own 
following.  Do  not  expect  us  to  make  nine  out  of  five  and  three.  If  the 
medical  colleges  were  with  us,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  be 
here.  The  old  university  will  make  an  able  anti- vivisection  pleader, 
left  me  suggest,  when  her  hour  of  repentance  and  regeneration  arrives. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  this  is  as  sure  to  come  as  the  sun  is 
to  lift  his  head  to-morrow.  Stranger  things  have  hapi>ened  in  the 
history  of  human  progress. 

Gentlemen,  I  for  one  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  extent  of 
the  forces  which  we  can  command,  and  have  commanded,  in  this  conten- 
tion. They  are  far  stronger,  larger,  they  have  far  more  dignity 
and  influence  than  I  supposed  when  I  first  enlisted  under  these  colors. 
I  feel  nothing  but  astonished  gratitude  and  proud  courage  at  the  de- 
velopment of  this  campaign.  The  movement  has  gone  deeper  and  wider 
than  I  thought.  It  has  gone  too  deep,  and  it  has  become  too  wide  for 
you  to  disregard.  Treat  it  with  the  candor  and  with  the  fairness  by 
which  3'ou  will  honor  yourselves  in  honoring  us.  Give  it  a  broad 
attention.  Do  not  overlook  the  pettiness  of  an  argument  because  it 
comes  from  a  great  university. 

When  a  vivisector  tells  you  that  he  has  a  sore  throat  which  he  is 
curing  by  an  agent  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  vivisection,  what  of  it? 
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You  and  I  have  experienced  scores  of  sore  throats  that  were  swiftly 
cured  by  remedies  which  were  not  indebted  to  vivisection.  I  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  used  a  remedy  in  my  life  for  the  discovery  or  develop- 
ment of  which  any  animal  was  vivisected — nor  ever  would,  if  I  knew  it. 
Ask  almost  any  of  our  medical  witnesses;  for  instance,  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Bell,  how  many  sore  throats  he 
has  cured  without  specifics-  deduced  from  vivisection.  He  testified 
before  you  that  he  had  never  witnessed  a  vivisection. , 

But,  as  I  have  reminded  you  before,  the  scientific  aspect  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  question.  It  is  not  a  question  which  can,  which  should, 
or  which  will  be  left  wholly  to  physiologists  and  to  physicians 
to  decide.  I  would  not,  for  the  space  of  a  breath,  be  thought  to 
reflect  upon  the  character  or  the  nobility  of  the  best  and  highest  of 
the  medical  profession,  when  I  solemnly  say  that  too  'many  errors,  not 
always  merciful  errors,  have  existed  under  its  auspices,  for  laymen  to 
intrust  to  it  absolute  and  irresponsible  power.  I  am  willing  to  lay  this 
down  flatly  as  one  of  the  postulates  of  the  contention.  There  are  few 
classes  of  men  who  can  be  trusted  with  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  civilized  countries  to-day  who  have 
the  awful  opportunities  to  do  a  wrong,  if  wrong  is  in  them,  or  right,  if 
right  is  of  them,  which  our  medical  class  commands.  None  can  be  so 
harsh.     None  can  be  so  tender. 

Within  a  week  we  have  read  in  one  of  the  most  reputable  and  con- 
servative columns  of  the  land  the  account  of  the  shocking  discovery 
made  several  years  ago  by  one,  afterwards  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  lairs  of  a  western  medical  school.  He,  seeking  to  help  a 
poor  German  woman,  whose  husband's  grave  had  been  robbed,  went  to 
the  dissecting  room,  with  a  search  warrant,  and  found,  not  theGerman, 
but  the  corpse  of  his  own  father,  secreted  in  a  manner  almost  too  ghastly 
to  describe.  I  have  myself  telephoned  to  New  York  for  the  vouchers  of 
this  incident.     The  reply  was:     **It  is  a  matter  of  history.** 

The  cadaver  has  been  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  vivi sector's 
position.  Is  not  dissection  in  Massachusetts  placed  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  law?  Why  not  vivisection?  If  a  demonstrator  may  not  be  a 
body-snatcher  to  dissect  dead  tissue,  why  should  a  vivisector  be  a  dog- 
snatcher  to  torture  live  flesh? 

But,  putting  the  scientific  debate  for  the  moment  aside,  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  question  remains;  and  that,  we  claim,  is  not  debatable 
ground.  Morality  has  its  experts,  as  well  as  physiology.  They  should 
be,  as  such,  respected.  The  moral  argument  against  vivisection  is  one 
of  the  most  evident,  most  vivid,  most  powerful  arguments  in  the  range 
of  human  discussion,  one  of  the  easiest  to  frame,  one  of  the  hardest  to 
escape.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  escape  it,  our  own  moral  sense  will 
turti  again  and  rend  us  in  some  quiet  hour,  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
has  passed  away.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  go  against  the  instincts 
of  humanity. 

All  this  talk  about  merciful  vivisection  and  its  therapeutic  value 
would  be  laughed  at  on  the  Continent.  The  more  candid  of  these  experi- 
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menters  admit  that  they  vivisect  for  the  sake  6f  research,  pure  and 
simple.  By  the  way,  was  there  some  sneer  at>out  time-worn  quotations? 
What  Victor  Hugo,  and  Tennyson/and  Tait,  and  Bigelow  have  said, 
has  been  said  before  ?  Undoubtedly,  and  will  be  said  again,  and  will 
continue  to  be  said  until  this  abhorrent  practice  is  blotted  from  the 
earth.  I  do  not  doubt  that  erring  souls  have  always  tired  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John.     Apostles  are  apt  to  sound  trite'  to  sinners. 

A  man  wandered  in  here  by  accident  the  other  day,  one  of  the 
plain  and  powerful  people,  and  asked  :     **  What  is  going  on?** 

*  *  An  eflFort  to  regulate  vivisection.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?' ' 

**  Yes,  I  do.     Isn't  it  devilish  ?*' 

**  Are  the  people  with  us  ?"  he  was  asked. 

•*  Yes,  sir.  The  common  people  are  with  you.  You  may  count  on 
that.  *  * 

'* Harvard  college  is  against  you,**  said,  last  week,  an  able  phy- 
sician of  her  own  therapeutic  faith,  '^Harvard  college  is  against  you. 
But  the  state  is  with  you.** 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  these  hearings  has  astonished  me 
more  than  to  hear  the  remonstrants  assume  to  speak  for  the  people  of 
this  state  as  the  sole  medical  and  surgical  authority--ezpert,  I  think, 
was  the  word.  Nothing  could  be  more  astounding  than  their  contention, 
for  practically  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  only  way  to  cure  the  sick  is 
to  vivisect  animals;  that  the  whole  future  of  therapeutics  depends  upon 
this  barbarous,  and,  from  the  broadest  point  of  view,  most  unscientific 
practice.  Gentlemen,  you  know  and  we  know  and  they  know  that  there 
are  thousands  of  citizens  in  this  state  who  repudiate  the  practice,  and 
all  that  comes  of  it,  or  ever  can  come  of  it,  in  both  their  own  therapeutic 
and  moral  faith.  There  are  thousands  of  us  who  would  never  call  a 
vivisector,  or  a  physician  whose  methods  and  whose  materia  medica 
depended  upon  vivisection,  to  our  sick  rooms.  We  would  rather  trust 
to  nature  and  a  good  nurse,  if  we  were  put  to  the  choice,  if  we  had 
nothing  better  to  rely  on,  as.  fortunately,  we  have.  Let  the  vivisecting 
school  speak  for  itself  and  its  own  disciples.  It  cannot  speak  for  us, 
and  go  unrebuked  and  unchallenged. 

For  a  man  to  claim  that  vivisection  is  not,  or,  if  unregulated,  is  not 
liable  to  be,  cruel,  is  like  claiming  that  war  does  not  slaughter,  or  that 
wounds  do  not  hurt.  What  the  darkest  experiments  of  our  medical 
schools  may  have  been,  I  doubt  if  we  know  or  can  know.  But  some  of 
these  experiments  have  crept  into  record;  are  a  matter  of  evidence  rather 
than  of  opinion,  and  ought  to  hush  their  defenders  into  silence  before 
this  committee  and  before  these  petitioners.  In  face  of  their  own 
recorded  experiments  read  to  you  here,  in  teeth  of  their  published 
experiments  read  to  you  here,  how  dare  the  remonstrants  stands  here 
and  tell  us  that  they  practice  no  cruel  vivisection?  And  let  me  ask  at 
this  point,  how  can  any  vivisector  who  has  nothing  to  conceal,  who 
honestly  wishes  to  be  merciful  —  how  can  he,  in  common  logic,  in 
common  sense,  in  common  justice,  in  common  humanity,  protest  against 
a  bill  permitting  every  kind  of  vivisection  but  cruel  vivisection? 
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Face  the  moral  question,  gentlemen,  first  and  last,  in  this  conten- 
tion. It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  It  is  as  imperious  as  the  tables  of 
stone  on  Sinai,  and  as  persuasive  as  the  Golden  Rule  on  the  lips  of  the 
Great  Physician.  One  of  the  most  shocking*  things  in  this  whole  dis- 
cussion has  been  the  affirmation  of  a  promijaent  vivisector  that,  **We  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  thing."  Gentlemen,  if  they  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  irreponsible  torture  of  dumb  animals,  now  is  the  , 
time  to  stop  it.  Nothing  could  have  more  forcibly  strengthened  the  pur- 
pose of  the  group  which  I  represent  than  those  words.  Shall  this  com- 
monwealth encourage  a  persistent,  powerful  and  increasing  physiolog- 
ical practice  whose  cruelty  no  casuist  can  deny,  whose  tortures  a  dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts  surgeon  has  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  overestimate? 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  hearing  in  protest  against  vivi- 
section which  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  so  reserved,  which 
has  presented,  by  way  of  illustration,  so  few  of  the  actual  horrors  of 
this  practice.  Everything  has  been  understated.  I  wish  now  to  read 
to  you  one  sample  of  the  immense  amount  of  material  which  we  have 
been  repressed  from  expression  here : 

Professor  Ugolino  Mosso  has  tried  to  find  out  whether  pain  would 
cause  high  temperature  in  animals.  For  this  purpose  he  has  constructed 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  wheels  turning  on  a  large  pivot,  working 
horizontally,  and  capable  of  holding  at  the  same  time  two  fair  sized 
dogs.  As  the  dogs  scrambled  in,  the  wheels  were  set  in  motion.  When 
required  that  the  dogs  should  go  round  for  hours,  without  rest,  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  wheel  was  turned  by  a  gas  motor.  One  dog  was  made 
to  fast  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  to  run  in  the  wheel  at  the  rate 
of  115  meters  a  minute,  or  6,900  meters  an  hour  for  six  consecutive  hours. 
A  blind  dog  was  put  in,  but  he  had  to  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  with  legs  bleeding,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
along  helplessly.  Another  old  dog,  which  had  l>een  starved,  was  taken 
out,  with  legs  bleeding,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  because  he  could  no 
longer  stand. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  vivisection — a  mild  specimen,  too.  I  spare  you 
the  necessity  of  reminding  me  that  this  abhorrent  deed  did  not  happen 
in  Massachusetts.  But  the  waters  of  the  ocean  beat  around  the  earth. 
Who  shall  say  that  what  happened  in  Italy  may  not  happen  in  New 
England?  In  the  passion  of  the  vivisector  to  import  continental  theo- 
ries, remember  that  continental  methods  may  follow.  I  repeat,  such  an 
instance  as  I  have  read  you  has  been  vivisection;  such  as  this,  or  worse 
than  this,  may  be  vivisection  in  any  country,  at  any  time,  in  any  state. 
A  regulating  law  looks  to  the  possible  as  well  as  to  the  actual  abuse. 

But,  if  you  prefer,  let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  Massachusetts 
vivisection.  The  incident  was  vouched  for  by  a  citizen  who  contributed 
it  to  one  of  the  most  respected  Boston  papers  in  1899.  I  shall  read  it 
as  it  stood : 

The  following  story  is  told  on  the  authority  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, in  whose  house  the  incident  occurred : 

A  small  dog — a  great  pet — disappeared  from  the  rectory,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  a  medical  college.  At  once  apprehensions 
were  entertained  lest  this  dear  member  of  their  household  had  met  a 
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cruel  fate.  Through  a  medical  friend  search  was  made,  and  the  dog- 
was  found  within  the  laboratory,  emaciated,  mang-led,  in  a  distressing- 
condition.  He  was  taken  home,  and  the  family  physician  summoned, 
but  the  cruel  thrust  of  scientific  inquiry  had  done  its  fatal  work. 

It  may  interest  the  remonstrants  to  know  that  the  names  of  this 
family  appeared  on  the  national  petition  for  the  prohibition  of  viTisection. 

There  came  to  my  knowledge  but  a  few  days  ago  the  account  of  an- 
other American  vivisection.  This  happened  in  a  southern  state,  but  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  forbid  that  it  should  happen  in  Massachusetts.  A 
lady  owned  a  fine  St.  Bernard,  the  gift  of  a  dead  brother,  dearly  be- 
loved and  deeply  mourned.  She  was  something  of  a  nervous  invalid, 
and  led  one  of  the  quiet,  lonely  lives,  in  which  the  affection  of  a  p»et 
animal  may  mean  so  much.  Near  her  lived  a  doctor,  who  had  the  un- 
natural passion  for  experimenting  on  living  flesh,  which  is  fostered  by 
the  vivisecting  school.  The  dog  disappeared.  Every  effort  to  find  him 
failed,  until  some  negroes  discovered  that  he  had  been  tortured  to  death, 
and  revealed  the  truth  to  the  very  person  from  whom  they  should  have 
kept  it.  The  details  were  so  shocking  that  my  informant  did  not  feel 
able  to  give  them  in  full.  I  am  told  that  the  poor  woman  passed  into 
frenzy,  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane  received  her. 

We  have  heard  something  about  vivisection  in  its  effect  upon  the 
delicate  treatment  of  the  human  brain.  I  recommend  this  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  vivisectors.  I  suggest  that  they  tabulate  it,  and  refer 
to  it  now  and  then.  It  may  add  to  their  psychological,  if  not  to  their 
surgical,  education. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  vivisectors  of  Massachusetts,  when 
asked  in  the  state  house  last  year  where  the  cats  and  dogs  came  from 
on  which  his  laboratory  operated,  replied:  **  I  do  not  know."  I  myself 
heard  this.  Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  he  ought  to  know,  and  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  know.  Not  the  first,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
least,  aspect  of  this  horrible  subject,  is  its  relation  to  the  domestic  pet 
animals.  There  are  thousands  of  households  in  this  state  where  the 
loss  and  torture  of  a  pet  cat  or  dog  implies  an  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing  which  a  vivisector  could  not  be  expected  to  respect,  but  which  he 
should  not,  for  this  reason,  be  allowed  to  inflict. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  call  this  the  '*  sentimental '*  argument?  If  it 
is,  I  should  be  proud  and  glad  to  stand  by  the  word  —  a  word,  by  the 
way,  too  often  and  too  lightly  used,  and  one  which  has  sometimes 
missed  its  essential  meaning  in  this  discussion,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Sentiment?  What  is  sentiment?  It  is  that  power  by  which  this  old 
world  stirs  and  thrills,  and  keeps  its  gray  soul  alive.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse ourselves.  Humanit}^  is  not  sentimentality.  Humanity  is  a  senti- 
ment,  thank  Gcd!  ai:d  forever  will  it  stay  one!  Love  of  home  is  a  senti- 
ment. Honor  is  a  sentiment.  So  is  friendship.  So  is  chivalry.  Your 
affection  for  your  wife,  your  child,  is  a  sentiment.  Religion  is  a  sentiment. 
Republicanism  is  a  sentiment.  Patriotism  is  a  sentiment.  Gentlemen,  the 
flag-  that  floats  above  your  heads  against  this  dome  is  a  sentiment.  Senti- 
ment is   all    that   there  is  worth   living   for  or  toiling  for  or  dying  for 
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upon  this  earth.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  noblest  of  sentiments  —  it  is 
in  the  name  of  human  mercy,  it  is  in  the  name  of  that  sacred  obligation 
which  strength  owes  to  weakness,  and  power  to  the  small— that  I  plead 
with  you  for  this  bill. 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  value  of  such  a  plea  belongs  to  the 
** things  which  are  invisible**  and  therefore  unappreciable,  or  im- 
measurable by  the  ordinary  motives  of  legislation?  I  will  not  do  you 
the  wrong  to  think  so.  Humanity  is  one  of  the  elemental  forces.  It 
is  like  gravitation.  We  must  yield  to  it  before  we  can  stir  in  any 
direction.  Before  the  law  of  humanity  science  must  take,  as  the 
laureate  has  reminded  her,  ''the  second  place.**  If  it  come  to  a  choice 
between  the  two,  we  can  better  afford  to  dispense  with  the  researches  of 
modem  physiology  than  we  can  to  dispense  with  the  impulses  and  pro- 
tections of  humanity. 

Gentlemen,  bring  the  old  Bay'  state  to  the  front  of  this  great  con- 
flict, where  she  belongs!  Many  states  in  the  Union  are  watching 
anxiously  to  see  her  step  out  and  stand  on  this  question  where  she 
should.  You  may  live  to  see  every  state  in  the  Union  follow  her  within 
twenty-five  years,  perhaps  in  half  that  time;  for  this  movement  is  not 
a  whim  or  an  impulse  or  a  passing  stir.  It  is  a  profound  and  extended 
agitation,  and  it  is  growing  every  day.  It  strikes  deep  into  the  roots  of 
things,  and  it  will  stand  where  it  is  rooted.  You  can  no  more  overthrow 
it  than  you  can  tear  Wachusett  from  his  feet. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Lovell  the  paper  was  accepted,  with 
gratitude  to  the  author,  and  ordered  printed  and  circulated 
as  widely  as  possible. 

Dr.  Leffing-well  was  asked  to  state  the  result  of  the  con- 
test in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Leffingwell:  I  was  not  one  who  took  part  in  that 
contest,  and  can  only  state  what  has  been  told  me.  They 
have  been  attempting  for  some  years  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  provide  for  such 
simple  regulations  as  some  of  us  have  contended  for.  In 
reading  Mrs.  Ward's  paper,  I  trust  I  threw  into  it  all  the 
spirit  she  would  have  wished;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  vivisection  should  be  regulated,  that  within 
proper  limits  a  certain  amount  of  vivisection,  free  from  pain, 
should  go  on.  It  was  attempted  to  do  this  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  to  say  that  certain  experiments  should  be 
permitted  and  others  condemned.  I  don't  know  why  it  is, 
but  the  medical  fraternity  representing  Harvard  college  and 
other  institutions  say  among  themselves  that  they  must 
oppose  everything  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  slight  the 
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restriction,  and  claim  absolute  immunity  from  all  criticism, 
and  the  right  to  do  within  the  walls  of  their  laboratories 
exactly  what  they  choose  to  do.  That  is  the  position  they 
take,  and  they  opposed  this  bill,  as  they  do  in  Washington  or 
wherever  such  a  bill  is  presented.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago  a  similar  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  after  two  hearings  the  legislators  yielded  to 
the  statements  made  by  Harvard  professors,  and  refused  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  If  I  mistake  not  a  third  attempt  was  made, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  revealing  any  secret  when  I  say  that 
other  attempts  will  be  made.  [Applause.]  If  her  professors 
think  the  matter  settled  they  are  mistaken.  A  number  of 
persons  appeared  before  the  committee  last  year,  among 
them  Mrs.  Ward.  She  made  a  very  eloquent  appeal  at  the 
outset,  and  toward  the  end  made  this  second  one,  but  the 
bill  was  defeated.  That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  where  the 
question  stands — just  where  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  stood  in  1850,  and  where  other  such  questions  have 
stood  before;  but  that  we  shall  eventually  defeat  the  proposi- 
tion that  certain  men  shall  have  unrestricted,  irresponsible 
power,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  set  to-day.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Dr.  Stillman:  I  would  crave  your  indulgence  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  not  care  to  strike  a  discordant  note  in  this 
discussion;  but  as  a  practicing  physician,  as  a  member  of 
a  college  faculty  for  several  years,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  practical  discussion  for  and  against  this  sul?ject.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  eloquent  and  sincere 
papers  presented,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  much 
good.  These  stated  the  proposition  from  the  humane 
standpoint,  and  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  at 
these  gatherings  sentiment  and  expression  is  all  one  way.  If 
we  want  to  excite  public  interest  in  this  subject,  we  must  get 
up  public  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  very  little 
but  converting  converts.  The  other  side  is  doing  the  same. 
The  arguments  presented  by  anti-vivisectionists  have  done 
very  little  in  converting  the  medical  practitioner.  Some 
have  come  out  against  it  from  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  own  experience,  not  from  the  efforts  of  those 
opposing   vivisection.     It    strikes  me  we  could  add    enor- 
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mously  to  the  interest  of  these  gfathering*s  and  stand  a 
reasonable  chance  of  making-  converts,  if  our  arguments 
were  sufficiently  forcible,  by  inviting  to  the  next  meeting- 
two  or  three  to  discuss  pro-vivisection.  These  papers,  ex 
parte  statements,  have  n't  the  warmth,  the  life,  the  vigor  in 
them  they  should  have,  to  interest  the  people.  I  have  n't  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  I  could,  without  special  effort,  secure 
some  able  papers  from  the  other  side,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  wider  exploitation  of  the  subject  before  the  public,  and 
it  ought  to  do  something-  to  clarify  public  opinion.  I  would 
sugg-est  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  action.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  speakers  from  the  other  side,  I  think  I  can  secure 
able  men  to  speak  for  the  pro  side.  I  think  there  should  be 
regulation — very  string-ent  reg-ulation — from  my  own  experi- 
ence ;  but  let  us  get  up  some  discussion.  Don't  let  us  just  get 
together  and  sympathize  and  mourn  over  the  matter,  but 
bring  here  those  from  the  other  side,  and  get  the  whole 
truth,  and  thus  arouse  public  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Chair  :  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Stillman, 
and  I  agree  with  him  myself  on  that  subject.  Those  of 
us  who  were  at  Pittsburg,  where  we  invited  the  president  of 
the  Live  Stock  Association  to  present  the  claims  of  that  Asso- 
ciation as  against  the  enforcement  of  the  present  28-hour  law 
in  the  transportation  of  cattle,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
doing  this.  It  brought  many  people  to  hear  the  discussion, 
aroused  greater  interest,  and  the  Association  became  better 
advised  as  to  the  claims  of  our  opponents  than  they  could 
have  done  in  any  other  way.  So  it  would  be  with  this  subject, 
on  which  we  all  think  one  way,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
what  others  have  to  say.  That  should  be  the  position  occu- 
pied by  this  society,  that  it  wants  to  hear  the  whole  truth, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  do  that  thing  which  our  duty  to  our- 
selves, our  duty  to  the  Association  and  our  duty  to  God  de- 
mand we  should  do. 

Mr.  Shortall  :  My  recollection  is  that  at  one  time  not 
far  distant  we  did  invite  pro-vivisectionists  to  come  forward 
and  state  their  case.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  heard  speeches  and  papers  on  that  side  presented  to 
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this  Association — perhaps  Dr.  Leffing-well  remembers.  I 
speak  of  it  because  I  do  n't  want  the  impression  to  get  out 
that  we  have  not  done  this. 

The  Chair  :  My  impression  is  that  one  of  our  delegates 
from  Cleveland  was  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Leffingwell  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  medical  gentle- 
man. It  should  be  known  beforehand  who  is  to  speak,  and 
the  remarks  confined  to  some  particular  question. 

Mrs.  Lovell  then  read  the  following  paper  : 

THE   need   of    humane   EDUCATION   IN   PORTO   RICO. 

Though  all  history  shows  that  the  vice  of  cruelty  has  often  been 
fostered  by  luxury  and  so  called  refinement,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
human  ignorance  and  poverty  not  only  cause  the  lot  of  our  dumb  rela- 
tions to  be  hard  through  the  deprivation  of  care  and  proper  food,  but  it 
is  also  sure  to  result  in  the  infliction  of  more  avoidable  suffering. 

A  glance  at  the  social  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  well  illustrates  this, 
and  makes  us  realize  that  even  if  we  were  one-sided  enough  to  wish  to 
confine  our  eff^orts  to  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  animals,  we  could 
not,  for  it  mainly  depends  on  a  change  in  the  life  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  improvement  can  only  result  from  education.  At  present 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who  can  read  is  between  six  and  eight 
per  cent. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not 
give  fees  got  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  schools.  No  school  books 
were  gratuitously  furnished.  Each  child  provided  his  own,  and  if  pupils 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  books  they  dropped  out.  Sometimes  when  the 
school  happened  to  be  near  a  church,  the  priest  supplied  catechisms 
which  did  duty  as  text  books. 

The  present  population  of  the  island  is  about  1,000,000,  largely  a 
mixed  race,  but  originally  Indians,  whites  from  Spain  and  France  and 
negroes  from  northern  Africa,  who  were  brought  there  as  slaves.  Of 
this  number  360,000  are  children  of  school  age.  Our  government  has 
aimed  to  have  one  school  for  every  fifty  children,  and  the  island  was 
divided  into  sixteen  clearlj'  defined  school  districts,  with  an  American 
supervisor  placed  in  charge  of  each.  One  of  these,  the  district  of  Ponce, 
was  for  two  years  under  the  charge  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Ruth  Shaffner 
Etnier,  the  other  fifteen  supervisors  being  men.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Etnier  for  the  facts  now  placed  before  you. 

Though  this  ** Pearl  of  the  Antilles'*  is  a  land  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous beauty,  mismanagement  and  misrule  have  produced  in  it  saddening 
results.  Owing  to  the  enormous  fees  charged  by  the  priests,  even  the 
rite  of  marriage  was  made  practically  impossible  for  any  but  the  rich. 
The  open  lives  which  were  led  left  either  party  free  to  forsake  the 
other,  and   the   land   is   full    of   so  called  widows  struggling    with    the 
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support  of  large  families  whom  unnatural  fathers  have  forsaken.  The 
race  is  physically  deteriorated  by  lack  of  proper  feeding  and  shelter. 
Al>out  80  per  cent  are  more  or  less  anaemic,  and  many  are  so  reduced 
that  all  sorts  of  horrible  diseases  are  to  be  seen.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
necessary  institutions,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  maimed  and  helpless  have 
been  street  vagrants,  living  and  dying  on  the  public  thoroughfares. 
The  moral  standard  is  low.  The  people  show  a  surprising  lack  of 
truthfulness.  A  promise  has  no  sacredness,  and  the  mortification  of 
discovery  is  the  only  result  of  deception  which  is  feared. 

Such  being  ithe  conditions,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  treat- 
ment of  animals  is  shocking  in  the  extreme.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
other  means  of  transportation  oxen  are  largely  used  as  carriers,  going 
sometimes  like  a  caravan,  many  in  succession.  They  are  not  yoked,  as 
with  us,  but  by  an  arrangement  fastened  to  their  horns,  a  cruelty  in 
itself.  Observing  this,  General  Eaton  caused  100  of  our  ox  yokes 
to  be  brought  to  the  island;  with  the  idea  of  getting  that  kind  into  use, 
but  the  men  refused  to  use  them.  The  oxen  are  often  splendid  animals, 
fed  mostly  on  the  sugar  cane,  but  the  treatment  they  receive  is  barbar- 
ous. Sharp  pointed  steel  goads  are  used  by  the  drivers,  and  often  with 
such  recklessness  that  the  road  over  which  the  unhappy  creatures  travel 
can  be  traced  by  the  blood  which  runs  from  their  wounds.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  there  is  only  one  g^ood  road  in  the 
island,  the  great  military  road  running  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan.  The 
others  are  of  the  very  worst  description.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
insect  pests  are  very  numerous,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  **How  do  the  beasts  groan!"  have  a  just 
application  here. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Huffman  describes  in  the  Search  Lif(ht  for  July  a  ride 
which  he  took  on  the  first  of  a  string  of  cumbersome  and  heavily  laden  ox 
carts  going  up  one  of  the  steep  mountain  roads.  The  drivers  kept  up  a 
continual  shouting,  and  with  every  shout  they  gave  an  ox  a  punch  with 
a  goad.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  use  these  goads,  but  the  law  is  only 
observed  in  localities  wherfe  officers  of  the  law  are  likely  to  be  met. 
More  than  once  during  this  ride  the  man  in  charge  of  the  caravan  gave 
orders  to  stop  and  clean  off  the  blood  from  the  backs  and  flanks  of  the 
animals,  so  that  they  would  not  present  too  bad  a  spectacle.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  journey  the  oxen  kept  falling  down  every  few  rods, 
so  great  was  their  exhaustion.  Then  the  drivers  beat  them  and 
twisted  their  tails,  and  as  a  last  resort,  two  drivers  placed  their 
steel  ^pointed  goads  in  an  ox*s  nostrils  and  leaned  on  them  heavily. 
This  treatment  usually  brought  the  ox  to  his  feet,  with  a  bleeding  nose, 
of  course. 

For  lack  of  proper  food — corn  is  too  costly  to  be  used  at  all — the 
horses  are  miserably  weak  and  poor.  They  live  on  a  coarse  native 
grass,  have  no  power  of  endurance,  and  generally  are  unfit  for  the  work 
required  of  them,  yet  sixty  days  in  this  climate  will  produce  a  usable 
crop  of  corn  or  beans.  The  people  are  spiritless  and  lack  dexterity  in 
work.    What  is  needed  is  the  presentment  of  higher  ideals.  Ponce  alone 
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has  supported  forty  priests,  yet  spiritually  the  people  are  dead,  and 
many  spurn  the  name  of  religion  and  have  scanty  respect  for  the  church. 
All  sorts  of  amusements,  including  cock  fights,  are  conducted  on  Sun- 
day. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  American  thought  and  customs  are  being 
made  to  replace  those  which  have  prevailed  for  centuries.  Out  of  the 
360,000  children  of  school  age  on  the  island  but  31,000  are  as  yet  at- 
tending school,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  hidden  away  in  mountain 
fastnesses  and  can  only  be  reached  by  perilous  rides  on  horseback. 
But  our  government  has  been  employing  between  10,000  and  20,000  men 
in  building  roads.  An  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  teaching  English  in  the 
schools.  One  group  of  seven  schools  in  Ponce  have  been  taught  exclus- 
ively on  the  American  plan ;  also  the  model  school  in  San  Juan ; 
and  though  this  school  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  together 
with  much  valuable  teaching  material,  the  experiment  conducted  for 
two  years  proves  that  the  pupils  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  with  comparative  ease.  The  books  and  charts  now  provided 
for  use  in  the  schools  are  arranged  to  contain  both  the  Spanish  and 
English  text,  as,  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  destined  to  become 
the  language  of  the  world,  our  teaching  must  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present. 

The  general  commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico  is  Professor 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  outlines  and 
prescribes  all  courses  of  study,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  humane  education.  The  fact  that  the  school  system 
there  is  as  yet  far  from  complete  can  be  to  us  an  additional  incentive 
toward  securing  the  preparation  of  books  suitable  for  humane  teaching. 
For  use  in  this  and  other  places  where  Spanish  is  spoken  it  would  be 
desirable  and  conducive  to  the  success  of  our  aim  to  have  a  series  of 
readers  containing  this  teaching  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  If  it  be 
true  that  what  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done,  any  difficulties  which  may 
attend  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  American  Humane  Associ- 
ation can  only  be  such  as  are  surmountable. 

Our  dealings  with  our  new  possessions  have  in  some  respects  been 
of  a  kind  to  invite  criticism.  Let  us  now  seek  to  adopt  a  line  of  action 
which  will  help  to  disarm  it,  help  to  make  true  the  words  of  one  ^  ho 
recently  said  : 

Yet  where  our  banner  once  is  planted,  there 
*  Humanitarianism,  cleanliness 
And  education  beautify  and  bless 
This  slow  evolving  world,  and  aid  mankind 
To  that  best  strength  which  comes  from  being  kind. 

Considerable  general  discussion  was  had  on  the  practice 
of  harnessing  oxen  by  the  horns,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  yoke,  but  they 
looked  upon  it  as  inhumane.  Dr.  Stillman  said  that  for  4,000 
years  it  had  been  the  practice  in  Germany  to  harness  oxen 
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in  the  manner  employed  in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  still  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  old  countries;  and  Mr.  Whitehead  re- 
ported a  man  of  much  experience  as  having-  said  that  he  was 
sorry  the  yoke  had  ever  been  used,  as  cattle  could  pull 
heavier  loads  and  do  it  easier  to  themselves  when  harnessed 
in  the  old  way. 

The  Chair  :  I  am  asked  to  state  under  what  law  in  the 
city  of  Toledo  we  can  prosecute  horse  owners  for  docking 
horses,  as  it  cannot  be  done  in  Washing-ton.  I  will  say  that 
the  Ohio  law  upon  the  subject  of  the  docking-  of  horses 
will  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Toledo 
Humane  Society.  Under  that  law  we  can  only  prosecute 
those  in  Ohio  who  permit  or  cause  horses  to  be  docked. 
There  are  a  number  of  horses  now  in  Ohio,  and  especially 
in  my  own  county,  docked,  which  have  been  brought  in 
since  we  prosecuted  the  cases  spoken  of.  We  assessed 
fines  amounting  to  $550  during  the  past  year  upon  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Toledo  for  having  horses  docked;  and 
as  a  sequel  to  that  we  have  caused  to  be  printed  in  our 
report  an  illustration  of  the  horse  as  *'  God  made  him  "  and 
as  "we  have  made  him." 

Mr.  Shortall  called  attention  to  a  pamphlet,  copies  of 
which  were  present  for  distribution,  concerning  the  dread- 
ful disease  of  horses,  azoturia,  erroneously  called  ''spinal 
meningitis,"  according  to  a  veterinarian  expert  quoted. 
This  authority  claimed  the  malady  was  due  to  over-feed- 
ing and  lack  of  exercise,  horses  ordinarily  being  used  six 
days  in  the  week  and  on  Sunday  being  fed  as  usual  with- 
out the  usual  exercise,  thus  developing  the  disease  on 
Monday,  four  out  of  five  cases  of  azoturia  occurring  on 
the  day  following  a  day  of  rest  or  holiday. 

Mr.  Shortall:  Another  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  that  the 
Dlinois  Society  has  had  charge  of  the  dogs  for  three  years. 
It  is  a  wretched  business,  and  we  are  disgusted  to  have  to  do 
it;  but  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  In  our  city  last  year,  if  I 
remember  the  figures  correctly  (the  proportions  I  have  cor- 
rect), there  were  over  16,000  dogs  seized  by  the  officers  of 
our  society.  There  were  something,  like  50,000  dogs  for 
which  the  fee  was  paid;  but  16,000  dogs  were  seized  because 
the  license  fee  for  their  holding  had  not  been  paid.     Now, 
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breeders  and  traders  when  foals  and  fillies  are  young,  or  done  behind 
closed  doors.  In  England  many  docked  horses  sent  over  to  Africa  for 
army  use  have  finally  found  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Capetown  and 
other  places,  hauling  carts,  carriages  and  wagons,  doing  service  on  the 
farms  or  turned  out  to  pasture  when  their  usefuleess  is  over,  to  be  tor- 
tured by  flies  and  insects  under  the  burning  African  sun,  deprived  by 
man  of  the  means  God  Almighty  has  given  them  for  protection.  Public 
sentiment  has,  however,  at  last  awakened  the  authorities  in  England, 
and  a  recent  army  order  reads  as  follows:  **  Horses  with  long  tails  are 
best  suited  for  army  purposes;  ofificers'  chargers,  troop  and  draft 
horses  should  have  tails  not  less  than  twenty-one  inches  long.  General 
officers  commanding  at  their  inspection  will  see  that  these  instructions 
are  adhered  to.**  The  fact  that  the  army  will  furnish  no  market  for 
docked  horses  may  serve  to  lessen  this  disgraceful  practice  in  England, 
and  may  we  hope  that  the  humane  societies  of  America  may  use  their 
influence  to  list  this*practice  among  the  relics  of  barbarism? 

It  is,  however,  the  work  of  the  humane  societies  of  the  world  among 
little  children  that  appeals  to  us  most.  Here  is  the  glory  and  the  grand- 
eur of  their  work.  When  in  England  36,763  persons,  mostly  mothers 
and  fathers,  are  found  in  one  year  inflicting  grievous  wrongs  upon 
84,109  helpless  children;  when  in  the  United  States  20,280  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children  are  investigated  in  one  year;  when  these  societies 
that  you  represent  are  the  only  ones  that  can  stretch  out  hands  to  the 
helpless  little  ones  that  have  no  other  protection  from  cruel  fathers  and 
mothers,  does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  work  done  by  your  societies 
should  receive  the  earnest  support  of  those  who  have  that  which  they 
might  give? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  cities,  but  in  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland  we  are  not  receiving  the  financial  support  our  society  de- 
serves; not  because  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  not  generous,  but 
because  the  matter  is  not  brought  proj>erly  to  their  attention.  In  Cleve- 
land we  are  spending  but  $6,000  a  year.  In  Buffalo  you  are  spending 
about  $7,000,  and  in  Toledo  about  $5,000. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  question  before  the  societies  of  this  country 
to-day  is,  How  shall  we  procure  funds  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  work 
of  these  societies  as  it  should  be  carried  on  ?  We  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  yearly  individual  subscriptions  from  our  friend^, 
but  the  societies  should  have  a  steady  source  of  income,  such  as  would 
come  from  endowment  funds.  There  are  many  generous  men  desiring 
to  leave  a  portion  of  their  property  to  worthy  charities,  and  could  these 
men  be  made  acquainted  with  the  suffering  of  the  helpless  children  for 
whom  there  seems  to  be  no  relief  except  at  the  hands  of  these  societies, 
could  they  see  the  distress  that  these  societies  daily  relieve,  we  should 
receive  our  share  of  their  benevolence,  for  the  rich  men  of  America  are 
noble  in  their  generosity  be^^ond  any  people,  and  they  are  only  waiting 
to  be  asked  and  to  be  assured  of  the  worthiness  of  those  who  ask. 

Libraries  and  colleges  will  educate  and  lessen  the  necessity  for 
this  work,  but  until  the  millennium  children  will  have  to  be  protected 
from  cruel  parents,  and  animals  from  suffering  and  torture. 
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During"  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper,  Mr. 
Shortall  related  two  points  which  had  been  brought  out  during- 
the  trial  of  a  man  in  Chicago  for  having  docked  horses — state- 
ments made  by  Col.  Clark,  of  Louisville,  a  very  noted  horse- 
man. First,  Col.  Clark  claimed  to  be  able  to  go  into  any 
stable  blindfolded,  in  fly  time,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
hind  legs  of  the  horse,  pick  out  any  horse  with  his  tail  chopped 
off,  because  of  the  swollen  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles and  nerves;  second,  that  this  was  a  device  originated 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  purchaser  of  a  horse,  be- 
cause it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  length  of  the  bone  in 
the  tail  indicated  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  horse. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman,  of 
Albanv. 

THE   PROBLEMS   OF   HUMANE   EXTENSION. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  there  has  not  been  as  much  ac- 
complished during  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  the  way  of  humane  exten- 
sion as  there  ought  to  have  been.  Certainly  there  has  not  been  as 
much  done  in  the  way  of  organization  of  new  humane  societies  in  fresh 
territory,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  humane  teaching,  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  would  justify.  On  looking  around  us,  we  find  in 
other  departments  of  culture  and  advancement  that  great  strides  have 
been  observed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Education  has 
been  munificently  advanced  and  institutions  of  learning  have  been  richly 
assisted  in  their  propaganda  of  enlightenment.  The  arts  and  sciences 
and  the  institutions  for  public  advancement  have  received  an  acknowl- 
edgment somewhat  commensurate  with  the  marvelous  development  of 
internal  resources  and  the  progress  and  civilization  which  have  marked 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  just  drawing  to  a  close. 

If,  however,  we  examine  carefully  the  humane  situation,  we  will: 
find  that  while  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  corporations  organ- 
ized for  the  suppression  of  cruelty,  not  one  in  twenty  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  great  majbrity  are  feeble,  weak  and  strug- 
gling for  existence.  Even  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  the  societies 
which  have  there  been  conducted  are  not  occupying  the  field  as  they 
should,  and  are  not  leaving  their  imprint  on  the  sentiment  and  action 
of  the  times,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do.  Even  in  New  York  state,  the 
original  home  of  the  first  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  botl% 
children  and  animals,  there  are  populous  communities  where  no  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  have  been  organized,  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  those  actually  in  existence  are  doing  little  more  than  perpet- 
uating themselves  on  paper.  Even  in  those  states  where  the  best  organi- 
zation exists,  much  is  lacking  in  the  way  of  living  up  to  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation.  In  many  of  the  southern  and  western  states 
there  is  not  even  a  nominal  existence  of  a  humane  corporation,  enforcing 
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humane  laws  and  inculcating'  humane  tenets  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
All  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  and  populous  republic  there 
is  virgin  and  untilled  soil,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  humane  sower, 
where  magnificent  work  might  be  done  in  the  name  of  mercy  and  human- 
ity, if  we  should  aid  the  humane  sentiment  existing  in  these  parts.  While 
the  march  of  civilization  has  done  very  much  indeed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  and  in  that  way  a  l>etter  public 
sentiment  has  permeated  the  land  even  where  no  local  mouthpiece  of 
recognized  humane  official  character  is  in  existence,  still  very  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

When  the  first  apostle  of  the  rights  of  beasts  to  decent  and  humane 
treatment  arose  in  the  British  house  of  commons  to  move  the  passage 
of  Martin's  famous  bill,  he  was  met  with  cat-calls  and  whoops  and 
shouts  of  derision  from  the  noble  gentlemen  who  filled  the  benches  in 
that  illustrious  gathering,  whose  culture  in  the  direction  of  the  rights 
of  dumb  beasts  had  been  largely  obtained  by  attending  fox  hunts,  cock 
fights,  dog  fights,  and  rat  and  bull  baitings.  When  Henry  Bergh  first 
began  his  humane  propaganda  in  New  York  city,  it  was  considered  the 
richest  sport  for  the  humorous  magazines  to  depict  that  noble  and  kind- 
hearted  man  in  the  most  absurd  and  incongruous  lights  and  situations. 
He  was  held  up  to  the  most  merciless  ridicule  and  mockery.  Thauk 
God,  that  is  all  now  passed.  The  gentle-hearted  person  who  pleads 
for  the  abolishment  of  torture  and  cruelty  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
possibly  mildly  eccentric  or  a  possibly  insane  individual.  The  better 
class  of  public  sentiment  is  strongly  with  our  teaching.  Much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  practically  all  of  its  intelligence,  are  ready 
to  back  us  in  any  reasonable  extension  of  our  doctrines  or  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  humane  statutes  which,  through  the  efiForts  of  anti-cruel ists, 
have  been  placed  ujwn  the  statute  books. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  describe  briefly  the  forces  which  have 
been  at  work  promoting  humane  extension  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  briefly  summarize  them  as:  First,  the  example  of 
existing  humane  societies,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  reports  of  their 
work,  both  through  the  newspaper  press  and  through  their  own  annual 
reports;  second,  the  influence  of  hijmane  magazines  and  literature,  which 
have  been  doing  a  noticeable  and  important  work;  third,  the  efforts  of 
org"anized  aji^^ents  employed  for  the  purpovsc  of  promoting  the  formation  of 
new  societies,  and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  a  proper  start;  fourth, 
the  growth  of  public  sentiments  of  pity  and  mercy. 

It  seems  unkind  to  criticise  what  has  been  done  by  these  agents  in 
the  past,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
humane  extension  there  has  been  too  little  system,  not  sufficient  fully 
orjL^-anized  effort,  and  especially  inadequate  financial  support.  The 
assistance  derived  from  the  example  of  existing  societies  and  also  from 
the  eflorts  of  humane  magazines  has  not  been  sufficiently  direct  and 
effective,  and  has  very  largeU'  depended  upon  the  assistance  of  chance. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  impK)rtance  or  usefulness  of  the  grand 
humane  magazines  which  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  force  and 
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ability  for  many  years,  or  the  earnest-hearted  efforts  of  that  band  of 
pioneer  workers  who  have  built  up  efficient  organizations,  which  are 
doing-  a  work  which  is  known  and  respected  the  world  over.  What  I 
do  say  is  that  the  problems  of  humane  extension  have  been  met  in  too 
fitful  a  manner— without  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  without  the  support  and  assistance  from  existing  societies, 
which  is  absolutely  and  imperatively  required.  Organizing  agents, 
taking  advantage  of  a  better  public  sentiment,  have  been  doing  a  noble 
work,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  machinery,  as  it  has  been  em- 
ployed and  put  into  operation  up  to  the  present  time,  is  too  puny  for  the 
work,  and  has  not  had  that  perfect  recognition  and  assured  financial 
support  which  must  be  an  essential  for  the  successful  working  out  of 
this  problem. 

You  will  naturally  ask  what  I  have  to  present  that  is  novel  or  prac- 
tical in  connection  with  this  qfuestion.  I  cannot  claim  the  virtue  of  any 
novelty  in  the  suggestions  which  I  may  present,  but  that  they  are  en- 
tirely practical  I  am  fully  persuaded.  In  the  first  place,  1  would  sug- 
gest as  a  requisite  that  method^  system  and  organization  are  the  first 
essentials  for  the  successful  extension  of  humane  work.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  central  propaganda,  where  this  work 
should  be  located,  with  an  adequate  office  and  a  proper  auxiliary  force. 
There  should  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  work  an  able  organizer,  compe- 
tent and  well  paid.  I  believe  that  an  official  paper  should  be  issued, 
edited  with  force  and  ability,  broad  in  its  scope,  popular  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  able  to  compete  with  the  popular  magazines  which  now  occupy 
so  large  a  place  in  the  public  eye.  Such  an  official  paper  should  be 
taken  and  read  for  the  same  reason  that  we  take  and  read  such  papers 
as  the  Outlook — because  it  is  worth  while.  In  connection  with  such  a 
paper  there  ought  to  be  a  steady  output  of  suitable  popular  literature, 
and  our  work  and  our  thought  ought  to  find  a  vastly  more  frequented 
place  in  popular  magazines  and  in  public  education  than  it  does  at  the 
present  time.  Our  work  has  not  attained  the  dignity  in  the  public  eye 
which  should  be  accorded  to  it.  Professional  writers  of  fine  ability  are 
not  employed,  as  on  other  magazines  or  papers,  to  make  known  the 
sentiments  with  which  we  hope  to  gain  access  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  public  which  makes  up  this  vast  and  powerful  nation.  All  of  this 
can-  be  done,  and  an  ample  supply  of  well  trained  organizing  agents 
can  be  secured  and  employed  to  carry  out  the  work  systematically  and 
regularly  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 

This  is  no  idle  talk,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  millions  upon  mill- 
ions which  are  being  given  annually  b3'  private  philanthropy  to  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  this  country;  we  can  then  realize  what  may 
be  done  when  the  importance  of  the  demands  of  a  work  have  been  prop- 
erly and  adequately  presented  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  assist 
it.  In  the  departments  of  art,  science  and  religion  vast  sums  are  raised 
for  their  essential  purposes,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
humane  workers  of  this  country  to  set  to  work  to  secure  an  endowment 
of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  with  which  to  put  such  a  work  as  this  on  a 
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proper  footing-.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  can  be'done.  Look  at 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  such  minor  institutions  as  Wellesley 
College,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  the  way  of  raising- equiva- 
lent  sums  of  money  for  their  own  use.  What  we  need  to  do,  my  friends, 
is  to  recog-nize  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  set  to  work.  Secure 
some  money  and  start  your  office  and  central  organizer;  send  out  your 
literature,  and  speak  into  the  ear  of  those  who  have  the  means  and  the 
heart  to  do  what  we  need,  but  who  do  not  realize  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  yet  would  amply  aid  the  work  if  our  demands  were  properly  pre- 
sented. Make  a  beginning,  but  start  about  it  in  the  right  way.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature  and  of  the  spiritual  world  that  what  you  &ow  you  reap, 
and 'if  this  central  organization  of  the  humane  workers  of  this  land  will 
take  hold  of  this  question  in  an  earnest  and  practical  way,  I  feel  as 
sure  of  the  results  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning",  and  that 
the  grain  sowed  in  our  great  wheat  belt  will  bring  forth  its  assured 
crop  in  its  proper  season. 

The  Chair  :  I  will  read  from  the  report  of  the  Toledo 
Humane  Society,  just  published  :  **The  society  needs,  and 
must  have,  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  these 
lots  (before  mentioned)  building's  suitable  for  its  future 
work.  It  must  have  a  modern  lodging  house,  in  which  any 
dependent  worthy  man  or  woman  coming  to  Toledo  can  find 
a  safe  lodging  place;  it  must  have  working  quarters  for  its 
departments  of  children,  animals  and  associated  charities. 
In  addition,  the  society  needs  an  invested  fund  of  $100,000, 
that  it  may  derive  therefrom  an  annual  income  of  $5,000, 
which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  work." 
That  is  the  way  we  talk  in  our  town  to  the  people,  and  the\' 
begin  to  think  we  mean  it,  and  we  are  going  to  have  that 
fund.  We  may  not  get  it  this  year,  but  we  are  going  to 
get  it !     [Applause.] 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Stillman  be 
accepted  with  thanks  and  placed  on  file.     Carried. 

Adjournment  was  then  taken. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

Thuksday  Mokning,  October  17,  1901. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order.  President  Brown 
announced  that  the  Association  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Fa  v. 

Mrs.  Fay:  lam  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  Massachusetts  Society.     We  are 
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doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  other  humane  societies,  and 
extend  our  work  a  little  in  other  directions.  We  consider 
everybody  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  a-minor;  and  any  boy 
or  girl  under  twenty-one,  needing  assistance,  knows  he  can 
apply  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  and  receive  what  he 
needs. 

In  the  line  of  guardianships  and  adoptions,  specially 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Ontario,  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  does  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  the  last  six  years 
it  has  carried  through  the  probate  courts  more  than  1,100 
cases  involving  guardianships  and  adoptions.  These  1,100 
cases  do  not  represent  merely  1,100  children,  because  nearly 
every  case  involved  more  than  one  child.  In  many  cases 
eight  or  nine  children  were  taken  under  guardianship,  for 
these  poor  people  have  large  families.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  our  work,  and  we  are*  often  obliged  to 
secure  temporary  guardianships  to  enable  us  to  obtain  pos-' 
session  of  the  children.  Seven  days'  notice  is  served  upon 
the  custodians  of  a  petition  for  guardianship.  In  some  cases 
the  child  would  be  put  out  of  reach  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  and  a  fair  hearing  of  the  case  would 
not  be  secured,  and  the  child  lost,  even  if  the  petition  was 
granted,  without -an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  court.  This  is 
avoided  by  obtaining  temporary  guardianship. 

As  ^  consequence  of  trouble  which  arose  last  winter  in  a 
case  involving  temporary  guardianship,  the  legislature  in 
March  passed  an  act  regulating  temporary  guardianships  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  could  secure  a  temporary  guardianship 
without  serving  notice  upon  the  custodian,  the  same  as  for 
permanent  guardianship.  We  did  not  learn  of  this  till 
within  two  weeks  of  adjournment  of  the  legislature;  but  the 
representative  of  the  society  who  has  charge  of  probate  mat- 
ters, with  the  counsel  of  the  societv,  a  former  member  of 
the  house,  went  immediately  to  the  legislature,  and  by  hard 
work  secured  an  amendment  of  that  law,  so  that  such  guard- 
ianships could  be  secured  without  notice,  as  before,  on  an 
ex  parte  hearing.     [Cites  the  case  referred  to.] 

We  have  no  juvenile  court  in  Massachusetts, as  in  Illinois, 
yet  nearly  all  cases  of  neglected  children  taken  before  the 
courts  in  Massachusetts  are  brought  in  a  special  session  of 
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police  court;  and  when  a  juvenile  case  is  to  be  heard  all  per- 
sons not  connected  with  that  case  are  ordered  from  the  court 
room,  so  we  have  a  private  session  generally  for  juvenile 
cases.  There  is  more  or  less  probation  practiced.  Children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are  brought  into  court  on 
warrants,  because  we  should  not  get  them  else.  A  judge  in 
another  city  refuses  to  grant  warrants,but  issues  summonses^ 
and  the  agent  says  he  scarcely  ever  catches  the  qhild.  Often 
when  he  goes  for  the  child  the  whole  family  has  moved,  and 
such  would  be  the  case  in  Boston. 

In  our  case  the  judges  are  very  much  interested,  and 
much  is  allowed  not  strictly  admissible  under  the  rules  of 
evidence.  The  judge  often  orders  the  child  back  to  its 
parents,  virtually  on  probation,  and  the  police,  with  the 
society's  agent,  keep  an  eye  on  the  case  as  far  as  possible. 
If  the  children  before  the  judge  are  Roman  Catholics,  the}- 
are  put  under  bonds  to  the  Catholic  agent,  and  that  societj'  is 
responsible  for  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  case  in  the 
court;  that  society  must  hold  itself  ready  to  bring  the  child 
into  court  whenever  the  case  is  called.  Oftentimes  cases  are 
continued  in  this  way  for  a  year.  If  we  could  have  a  regular 
probation  officer  for  juvenile  cases,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

The  1,100  odd  cases  reported  to  Mr.  Rowley  as  the  work 
of  the  society  for  the  year  does  not  cover  the  entire  year,  and 
does  not  cover  the  old  cases  upon  which  we  are  constantly 
working  and  which  make  a  large  part  of  our  work.  We  are 
never  through  with  a  case,  and  never  know  when  it  will  come 
up  again. 

We  cover  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  though  not  as  suc- 
cessfully as  we  would  like.  We  now  hope  to  have  a  perma- 
nent agent  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  work  we  cannot  do  now.  We  have  agents  in  nearh* 
all  the  principal  towns,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  w^ho  are 
not  salaried  officers,  but  paid  for  special  work.  We  have  one 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  go  to  outlying  cities  and  tow^ns 
and  assist  agents  who  are  not  able  to  prosecute  cases  in 
court,  and  some  of  our  most  difficult  cases  are  found  outside. 

Mr.  WiiiTKiiKAD  :  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  child 
insurance? 
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Mrs.  Fay  :  We  are  keeping*  that  very  strictly  in  mind. 
At  the  time  we  bad  our  hard  fight  in  the  legislature,  we 
broug-ht  to  that  committee  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  reported 
to  the  legislature  as  having  the  lives  of  children  insured,  the 
children  have  since  been  oblig^ed  to  be  taken  as  dependent 
and  neglected  children  on  account  of  the  bad  character  of 
these  homes.  We  are  keeping  a  record  of  every  case.  When- 
ever a  case  is  investigated,  the  agent  inquires  whether  there 
is  any  child  insurance,  in  what  company,  what  rate,  etc.  We 
have  been  keepings  this  record  for  about  three  years,  and 
have  a  goodly  list  of  poor  children  who  are  insured. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mrs.  Fay  stated  that  all  children 
taken  under  guardianship  were  eventually  placed  in  private 
families,  and  none  remained  in  institutions. 

After  some  further  questions  had  been  asked  and  replies 
given  by  the  speaker,  the  chair  thanked  Mrs.  Fay  for  her 
interesting"  and  instructive  talk. 

Mr.  Jenkins  presented  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
(See  pag-es  116-119.) 

The  Chair:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jenkins  whether 
any  provision  exists  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  an  appro- 
priation of  any  portion  of  the  earnings  of  a  prisoner  for  the 
care  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  It  does  not.  But  we  have  a  most  effective 
law  for  the  collection  of  money  from  parents  for  the  support 
of  children.  The  parents  are  put  under  bond  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  child  in  an  institution;  and  where  placed  in  the 
family  of  relatives,  if  the  father  refuses  to  pay  for  its  sup- 
port, he  is  brought  before  the  court  and  put  under  bond  to 
support  it;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  put  in  prison. 

The  Chair:  When  he  goes  into  prison  no  part  of  his 
services  go  to  the  support  of  his  family? 

Mr.  Jenkins:  No,  sir.  He  is  given  thirty  days  after  he 
is  released,  in  which  to  find  employment;  and,  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  he  is  sent  back. 

The  Chair:  In  Ohio  we  tried  very  hard  to  have  en- 
g-rafted  upon  our  penal  reform  statutes  a  provision  that 
every  prisoner  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  any  workhouse 
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should  have  assigned  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  a 
portion  of  his  earnings.  It  is  a  principle  for  which  we  should 
contend  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States.  We  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  it  put  into  the  statutes  generally  in 
Ohio,  but  we  did  have  it  applied  to  the  workhouse  in  Toledo. 
The  workhouse  board  is  required  to  credit  the  prisoner  with 
forty  cents  a  day  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  We  have 
never  known  a  family  with  a  father  in  prison,  receiving  $2.80 
a  week,  to  apply  to  the  infirmary  for  assistance.  Before  this 
law  went  into  effect  many  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  in- 
firmary for  relief  during  the  incarceration  of  the  father;  but 
now  they  live  on  the  $2.80  a  week,  and  get  along  till  he  gets 
out.  If  we  could  but  have  this  principle  applied  to  the 
prisons  throughout  the  United  States,  we  should  see  how  we 
could  cut  off  from  the  infirmary  the  children  of  criminals; 
and  when  we  permit  them  to  know  that  they  can  go  with 
their  little  baskets  through  the  infirmary  gates  and  learn 
that  they  can  get  something  to  eat  or  wear,  we  have  im- 
pressed on  them  something  they  will  never  forget.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  will  think  of  it  afterward,  and  wonder  why 
the  great  public  cannot  support  them.  So  I  think  all  should 
interest  themselves  in  getting  this  reform  in  the  penal 
statutes.  I  think  Toledo  is  the  only  place  where  this  has 
ever  been  done.  Whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not  is  a 
question  which  has  never  been  raised. 

Mr.  Rickseckek:  Does  that  refer  to  parents  sent  there 
for  neglecting  their  children,  or  to  all  prisoners? 

The  Chair  :  No,  sir;  only  for  parents  sent  there  for 
neglect  of  their  families.  We  could  not  get  it  established 
anv  other  wav. 

Miss  RiTTEK  :  The  Ohio  Humane  Society  applied  to 
the  last  legislature  to  make  this  law  general,  but  was 
thwarted  by  Mr.  Byers,  secretary  of  state  charities. 

The  Chair  :  You  will  always  find  the  politicians  fight- 
ing against  such  a  measure.  They  defeated  it  as  a  state 
measure,  but  we  were  able  to  have  it  applied  to  the  Toledo 
workhouse. 

The  reports  of  committees  were  then  taken  up.  The 
report  of  the   committee  on   resolutions  was   read    by  Dr. 
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Leffing-well,  its  chairman,  the  same  being  first  read  as  a 
whole,  then  acted  upon  by  sections,  resulting  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  of  seven,  appointed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1899,  and  re-appointed  at  the  meeting  of  1900,  be  appointed 
for  the  coming  year,  and  directed  to  continue  the  work  of  organizing 
local  hufnane societies  in  localities  not  already  covered  by  such  societies, 
with  the  same  authority  and  power  heretofore  granted  and  imposed  upon 
such  committee. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  appoint  a  special  committee  of  three, 
who  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  authority  to  cause  to 
be  introduced  into  the  United  States  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association,  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  sci- 
entific experimentatioft  upon  living  beings.  Such  committee  shall  also 
have  authority  in  behalf  of  this  Association  to  oppose  any  change  by 
congress  in  the  stringency  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  care  of 
animals  in  course  of  transportation. 

Resolvedy  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  draft  laws  and  cause  them  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Congress  looking  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  children  in 
our  territories  and  newly  acquired  dependencies. 

Resolved^  That  while  this  Association  recognizes  the  utilitj%  the 
beauty  and  the  vast  influence  for  good  which  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition has  exerted  in  so  many  ways,  it  regrets  and  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  permission  given  to  exhibit  to  the  American  people 
any  semblance  whatever  to  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  spectacle  of  the 
Spanish  bull  fight.  This  Association  regards  such  exhibitions  as 
intrinsically  immoral  and  inhuman,  conducive  to  bloodshed  in  time, 
degrading  in  their  influence  and  esf>ecially  unfit  for  the  support  of  a 
civilized  people. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  for  the  use  of  their  rooms 
during  the  session  of  this  convention  and  for  other  courtesies. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Humane  Association  desires  to 
express  and  to  place  upon  its  records  its  grateful  recognition  of  the 
invaluable  services  rendered  for  years  to  the  cause  of  humanity  by  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Eddy,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Whereas^  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Association  that 
a  habit  exists  in  certain  quarters  of  making  scientific  experitnents  on 
human  beings — experiments  unconnected  with  their  individual  benefit, 
and  liable  to  cause  pain  and  disease— therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint,  during  the 
coming  year,  a  special  committee  to  investigate  this  subject  and  make 
report  thereon. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  prepara-. 
tion  of  a  series  of  readers  to  advance  the  cause  of  humane  education, 
and  also  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  already  published  which  can  be  rec- 
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ommended  by  this  Association  to  educators  and  school  boards  for  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Resolvedy  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treas- 
urer of  this  Association  for  any  expenses  incurred  for  postage  and  sta- 
tionery. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  be  authorized,  if  funds  permit,  to 
have  made  a  humane  calendar  for  1902,  after  the  style  used  by  various 
fire  insurance  companies,  giving  such  information  in  regard  to  our 
objects,  officers  and  place  of  meeting  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deplores  the  loss  to  the  humane 
cause  occasioned  by  the  deaths  during  the  past  year  of  W.  L.  Wilson, 
late  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Humane  Society,  and  Benjamin  C.  Smith, 
late  president  of  "the  Ohio  Humane  Society. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fairchild-Allen,  of  Chicago, 
this  Association  feels  that  the  humane  cause  has  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability,  and  indefatigable  in 
work  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  for  the  promotion  of  moral 
reform. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  tenders  its  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  relatives  of  Mrs.  Allen,  and  also  to  the  society  of  which  she  was  the 
honored  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Smith,  the  president 
was  authorized  to  appoint  the  committee  on  text  books, 
which  was  later  named  as  follows:  Mrs.  Marv  J.  I>ovell, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Huntington  Smith,  Boston;  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Eddy,  Providence;  Mr.S.  R.  Taber,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  Hon. 
James  M.  Brown,  Toledo. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  there  were  elected,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  to  till  the  respective  offices,  the  persons  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  table  of  officers  for  the  year.  (See 
page  3.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  reported  as  follows: 

''The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  committee 
to  audit  the  reports  of  collections  and  disbursements  of 
W.  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  your  treasurer,  would  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the  same  and 
find  them  correct,  both  as  treasurer  of  the  Association  and 
also  as  treasurer  of  the  organization  committee. 

W.  B.  Flickingkr. 
John  T.  Dale." 
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Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  this  committee 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the  organization 
return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  his  careful  ;ind 
painstaking  labor  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.    (Carried.) 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  Association  from 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Albany,  for  the  next  meeting  place, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Lovell  that  copies  of  the  resolutions  just 
adopted,  prefaced  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  whole  meeting,  be 
sent  to  the  Buffalo  papers  for  publication  there.  (Seconded ; 
carried.) 

.  Moved  by  Mrs.  Lovell  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  all  constituent  societies,  with  the  re- 
quest that  each  society  have  the  same  published  in  the  local 
papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  fixed  legal  source  of 
revenue  'for  the  Association  was  opened  by  Mr.  Flickinger, 
who  thought  the  committee  on  organization  should  take  under 
advisement  the  plan  of  making  a  fixed  per  capita  tax  on  con- 
stituent societies  in  order  to  insure  a  regular  income. 

Mr.  Shortall  suggested  that  Mr.  Flickinger  put  his  ideas 
in  typewritten  form  and  submit  the  same  to  the  executive 
committee  for  consideration  and  report  next  year.  Mr.  Short- 
all  also  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  Association  in- 
corporated, and  questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to 
change  the  name  to  '*  Federation  "  instead  of  '*  Association," 
as  now.  He  moved  that  the  subject  be  left  with  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  committee,  with  power  to  act  regarding  a 
change  of  name  and  incorporation. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mrs.  Lovell. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  subject  of  reorganization, 
incorporation,  etc.,  had  already  been  considered  by  the  organ- 
ization committee,  and  would  be  further  taken  up  during  the 
coming  year  and  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  After 
some  discussion,  in  which  the  president  objected  to  any 
action  being  taken  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  in- 
corporation and  change  of  name,  until  reported  at  the  next 
meeting,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shortall  was  not  pressed,  and  no 
action  was  taken  thereon. 
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Mr.  Shortall:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Rowley,  our  secretary  up  to  this  time,  for  his  seven  years' 
devoted  service  to  this  Association.  I  postponed  that  up  to 
the  present  time  because  Dr.  Rowley  expressed  himself  as 
opposed  to  an}"  public  recogfnition  of  his  services,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Association  to  vote  its  grateful  thanks 
to  Dr.  Rowlev  for  his  inestimable  services.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  with  expression  of  regret 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  turn  over  the  duties  of  that 
office  to  some  one  else. 

(Seconded;  carried  unanimously.) 

No  further  business  coming  before  the  Association,  a 
final  adjournment  was  taken. 
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CONDENSED  REPORTS 

OK 

HUMANE   SOCIETIES 


REPORT  OF  THE   AGENT  OF  THE  HUMANE   SOCIETY  OF  COLUMBUS, 
OHIO,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  10,  1900. 

Calls  attended 2,391 

Cases  investigated 1,856 

Cases  investigated  and  found  groundless 108 

Cases  relieved .  1,422 

Cases  not  relieved 167 

Cases  not  under  jurisdiction  of  this  society *  159 

Cases  still  under  investigation 16 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  CRUEL!  V  TO^ 

Children 571  Dogs Ill 

Mules 109  Goats 44 

Cattle 94  Fowls 332 

Horses 1,270  Other  animals 109 

AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Horses  and  mules  ordered  shod 454 

Horses  and  mules  ordered  blanketed 320 

Balance  for  other  causes 4% 

Total  number  of  warnings  given 2,640 

CONDKMNRD. 

Horses 192        Dogs 84 

Mules 29        Goats 2 

Cattle 2        Other  animals 80 

Total  number  of  animals  condemned 389 

CONDEMNED  AND  KILLED. 

Horses 92        Dogs 201 

Mules 17        Goats 3 

Cattle 8        Other  animals 168 

Fowls 6  — 

Total  number  of  animals  condemned  and  killed 495 

Called  to  kill  horses  and  found  dead 3 

Called  to  kill    horses  and  found  unnecessar}' 6 

ATTENDED  MARKETS. 

Central  Market 151        North  Side 73 

East  Side 62        West  Side 26 

Horse 151  — 

Total  number  of  times  attended  market  463 
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DISPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN  COMING  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF 

THIS  SOCIETY. 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  Franklin  Comity  Children's  Home 51 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  Convent  of  Good  Shepherds 5 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 8 

Sent  to  Hare's  Orphans'  Home 1 

Sent  to  the  Madison  County  Children's  Home 2 

Sent  to  the  County  Infirmary ....  3 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 9 

Sent  to  the  North  Side  Children's  Home 1 

Taken  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 1 

Sent  to  the  Children 's  Hospital 4 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  Boys'  Industrial  School. 8 

Taken  and  sent  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School 7 

Sent  to  the  Josephenium 2 

Sent  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  at  Xenia,  Ohio. . .  2 

Taken  to  the  Protestant  Hospital 1 

Sent  to  the  Lutheran  Children's  Home  at  Richmond,  Ind 3 

Found  homes  in  private  families 83 

Total  number  of  cases  of  children  disposed  of  during  the  year. .  .191 
Children  returned  to  parents 10 

CASES  IN  WHICH  ARRESTS  WERE  MADE   AND  IN  WHICH  PROSECUTIONS   IN 
,  COURT   WERE   HAD. 

Arrested  for  cruelty  to  children 3 

Arrested  for  failure  to  provide  for  children 25 

Arrested  for  cruelty  to  horses 10 

Arrested  for  cruelty  to  dogs 1 

CASES  GAINED  IN  COURT. 

Police  court 38 

Probate  court 63 

Lost  in  police  court 1 

Lost  in  probate  court 0 

Total  number  of  cases  gained  in  court 101 

Lost 1 

OFFICERS'  FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Received  of  hu.sbands  for  the  support  of  children $930.01 

Disbursements 930.01 

OOO.OO 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  F.  Spencer,  Agent, 

SUMMARY  OF  KEPOKTS  OI'^  OHIO  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

ANIMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of   complaints  investigated,  1,245,  of  which  1,107  relate  to 
horses  and  mules,  and  138  to  other  animals. 

Thirty-four  complaints  were  found  not  sustained. 
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Eight  hundred  and  thirty- five  owners  and  drivers  were  officially 
warned  as  to  the  care  of  their  stock. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  were  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the 
society,  twenty-nine  horses  and  mules  and  thirty-six  other  animals 
were  ordered  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  the  society.  About  14,000 
head  of  cattle  were  watered  at  the  stock  yards  on  fifty-two  occasions. 

children's  DEPARTMENT. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  complaints  were  inves- 
tigated, involving  the  welfare  of  3,019  children.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  of  these  cases  related  to  cruelty  and  neglect,  involving 
1,040  children,  and  970  cases  of  truant  fathers,  involving  1,979  children. 

Number  of  prosecutions,  243. 

Fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  were  contributed  by  262  fathers,  and  the  entire  amount  was  paid 
over  to  the  mothers  and  guardians  of  the  children,  without  deduction  of 
any  kind.  About  $5,000  more  was  paid  directly  to  mothers  by  the 
fathers. 

FAILING   TO    PROVIDE   FOR    PARENTS. 

Ninety-five  complaints  were  received  and  investigated  by  the 
officers  of  this  society.  Twenty-two  sons  and  daughters  are  now  pro- 
viding for  six  mothers  and  eight  fathers  through  this  society.  Number 
of  prosecutions  were  seven. 

MINNESOTA    SOCIETY    FOR    THE   PREVENTION   OF    CRUELTY. 

St.  Paul,  October  9,  1901. 

This  state  society  is  made  up  of  the  different  local  societies,  and 
has  but  little  work  apart  from  them,  so  that  any  summary  of  the  year's 
operation  would  seem  to  belittle  our  work,'  and  not  be  an  indication 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  this  state  by  different  humane  societies. 

There  are  in  all  some  twelve  or  fourteen  societies  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  we  exjject  before  the  «nd  of  the  year  to  have,  several  more 
organized.  Our  efficient  organizer  and  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Severance,  has  entered  upon  her  duties  with  renewed  interest  and 
with  very  good  results  thus  far. 

Two  matters  have  come  to  our  attention  during  the  year  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  society  in  general,  and  for  this  reason  are 
mentioned  here.  One  is  that  the  United  States  ReTlsed  Statutes,  sections 
4386,  et  seq.<t  make  no  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
in  shipment,  but  only  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
any  cruelty  through  neglect,  etc. ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  some  means 
be  taken,  perhaps  at  the  annual  convention,  to  have  a  clause  added 
which  will  apply  and  duly  authorize  persons  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
neglected  animals.  A  great  many  carloads  of  live  stock  pass  through 
our  city  from  points  west  of  us  in  Dakota  and  Montana  to  points  east, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  etc.,  and  we  have  had  reports  of  the  animals  not 
receiving  due  rest  or  water  or  feed  while  in  transit,  but  have  found 
ourselves  powerless  to  interfere,  and  for  this  reason  I  make  the  above 
suggestion.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be  well  to  have  a  law 
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passed  preventing  the  shipment  of  mixed  cars  of  live  stock  without 
proper  partitions  to  separate  the  different  kinds,  so  that  sheep  and 
hogs  and  small  animals  may  not  be  loaded  in  the  same  car  with 
horses  and  cattle  unless  separated  by  a  strong  partition. 

One  other  matter  has  come  before  the  society  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  trust  is  settled  for  good  in  this  state: 'the  question  of  sending  up 
live  dogs  to  be  dropped  from  balloons  in  parachutes.  This  is  one  of  the 
amusements  of  a  county  fair,  and  we  have  twice  prevented  same,  and 
in  all  probability  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  A.  Abbott, 

Secretary. 

ANIMAL    RESCUE     LEAGUE,     68    CARVER    STREET,     BOSTON,    MASS. 

MKMBERSHIP   TO   OCTOBER    1,    1901. 

Life 19 

Active » 270 

Associate 742 

Junior 247 

Total 1,278 

SIX    months'    REPORT,    FROM    APRIL   1   TO   OCTOBER    1,    1901. 

Money  received S3,047 .88 

Money  expended 2,072 .  19 

Number  of  employes 6 

Number  of  dogs  received 391 

Number  of  cats  received 4,713 

WAYNE   COUNTY    HUMANE   SOCIETY. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  August  20,  1901. 
Cases  reported 432 

Cases  investigated 228 

Cases  prosecuted  9 

Cases  convicteil 9 

Children  cared  for 37 

Horses  relieved 62 

Dogs  rel ieved 39 

Advice  given 269 

The  police  force  of  seventeen  members  is  a  real  humane  society. 
Cruelty  to  children  and  animals  seldom  escapes  the  officers'  attention, 
and  usually  prompt  and  efficient  measures  are  taken  to  abate  the  evil 
or  punish  the  offender. 

Public  opinion  is  very  strong  against  cruelty'  to  both  children  and 
animals,  and  probably  this  is  more  powerful  as  a  restraint  than  any 
other  factor.  The  Humane  Society  seems  to  have  created  this  sentiment 
by  vigorous  action  in  the  past. 

The  society  has  learned,  by  experience,  that  removing  children 
from  parents  is  a  very  grave  error,  and  that  it  should  never  be  done 
except  for  good  and  strong  reasons. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark,  Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MORRIS  REFUGE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HOMELESS  AND 

SUFFERING  ANIMALS,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING    DECEMBER  30,  1900. 

This  Association  is  chartered  for-the  care  of  homeless  and  suffering 
animals  by  providing  homes  for  them  in  families  and  by  founding 
refuges,  boarding  homes  and  hospitals  for  their  accommodation,  and  in 
cases  where  it  is  more  merciful,  by  giving  them  a  painless  death. 

Number  of  animals  received 29,595 

Number  of  paid  officers 5 

Amount  of  money  expended  in  work $5,363.21 

Refuge,  1242  Lombard  street,  Philadelphia. 
Francisvale  Home  for  Dogs,  Devon,  Pa.  , 

President,  Elizabeth  Morris. 
Recording  secretary,  Evelyn  L.  McClellan. 

KALAMAZOO  SOCIETY  P.  C.  C.  &  A. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  September  27,  1901. 

Imbued  with  the  earnest  desire  to  help,  rather  than  aggravate, 
wherever  help  is  needed,  we  have  made  it  a  policy,  now  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  avoid  publicity  and  prosecution  wherever  .feasible,  and  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assist,  especially  in  cases  of  starvation,  people  who 
have  been  complained  of ;  and  the  results  have  (been  very  satisfactory 
indeed.  In  fact,  it  has  literally  done  away  with  habitual  neglect  of 
children  or  stock  in  quarters  where  former  prosecutions  only  exposed 
the  helpless  creatures  to  increased  privations;  their  masters  t>eing  either 
in  custody  or,  as  a  consequence  of  lines  inflicted,  in  more  straitened 
circumstances  than  before. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  a  half  a  ton  of  hay,  properly  applied,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  horse  in  question,  and,  over  and  above, 
much  cheaper  than  a  $25  lawsuit  with  its  owner;  and,  besides,  it  cannot 
possibly  leave  any  other  than  pleasant  and,  consequently  beneficial,  im- 
pressions with  everyone  concerned,  especially  the  horse;  >vhile  (anything 
but  **  humane  ** )  lawsuits  only  tend  to  harden  and  embitter  people  who 
in  certain  instances,  perhaps,  only  failed  to  properly  provide  for  their 
charges,  for  the  simple  reason  that^they  did  not  possess  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  it. 

We  point  with  perhaps  pardonable  pride  to  our  diminishing 
number  of  prosecutions,  and  heartily  recommend,  our  present  modus 
operandi  as  the  decidedly  most  effective,  most  satisfactory  and  cheapest. 

After  more  than  a  year's  untiring  activity,  the  local  society 
has  finally  succeeded  in  ridding  our  town  of  one  of  those  pernicious 
delivery  systems,  which  are  in  vogue  in  so  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
and  it  was  accomplished  without  lawsuit,  too. 

It  was  agreed  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
press  and  church  to  stamp  out  the  nuisance,  which,  as  the  owners 
claimed,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  unreasonable  ordering  on  the  part 
of  the  housekeepers.  The  plan  worked^ well,  and  the  disgraceful  estab- 
lishment was  broken  up. 

Carl  G.  Kleinstueck,  Secretary, 
(8) 
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THE    NEBRASKA     HUMANE     SOCIETY     FOR     THE     PREVENTION    OF 

CRUELTY   TO   CHILDREN   AND   ANIMALS. 

Omaha,  September  7,  1901. 

During^  the  past  ^^ear  we  awarded  a  handsome  gold  medal  to  an 
officer  on  the  police  force,  whose  efforts  brought  the  greatest  number  of 
convictions  for  oifeoses  against  the  humane  laws  of  the  state,  and  will 
award  another  for  the  current  year. 

We  offer  a  reward  to  any  person  who  will  cause  the  conviction  of 
parties  violating  the  law  protecting  birds. 

We  award  annually  ten  medals  to  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  for  essays  on  kindness  to  animals. 

The  city's  unsanitary  dog  pound  is  doomed.  It  has  fallen  under 
the  ban  of  our  society,  and  a  modern  one  will  soon  be  built. 

Mr.  R.  J.  0*Hanlon,  your  general  organizer,  spent  two  weeks  in 
this  city  during  the  month  of  June.  He  visited  all  our  schools,  and 
delighted  the  teachers  by  the  manner  in  which  he  interested  the  children. 

The  reports  of  the  so-called  **bull  fights,*'  at  South  Omaha, 
July  2  to  July  13,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  When  the  matter  was 
first  talked  of  by  the  managers  of  the  street  fair,  our  representatives 
called  upon  the  gentlemen,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  state- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  Associated  Press : 

*  *  The  officers  of  the  Nebraska  Humane  Society  had  an  interview 
to-day  with  the  mayor  of  South  Omaha  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  South  Omaha  street  fair,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  bull  fight  in 
that  city.  The  interview  was  frank  and  full  as  to  the  character  of  the 
exhibition.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  term,  *bull  fight,' 
was  unfortunate,  as  the  fullest  assurance  was  given  the  Humane  Society 
that  nothing  brutal  was  contemplated;  that  the  proposed  exhibition 
bore  the  same  relation  to  a  real  bull  fight  that  a  sham  battle  does  to 
real  warfare;  that  it  was  only  a  bloodless  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
minor  features  of  a  bull  fight  —  the  same  as  presented  at  the  Buffalo 
exhibition. 

**While  deprecating  the  exhibition  even  of  that  much  of  the  Spanish 
bull  fight  anywhere  on  American  soil,  the  Humane  Society  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  exhibition  as  proposed,  but  insisted 
on  two  things:  That  it  should  be  kept  within  the  proi>osed  limits,  and 
that  an  explanation  should  be  sent  out  through  the  Associated  Press  of 
the  true  character  of  the  exhibition.  The  Humane  Society  felt  that  so 
much  was  due  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  fair  name  of  the 
city  of  South  Omaha  and  the  state  of  Nebraska." 

There  has  been  no  cruelty  to  animals*  and  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  heralded  all  over  the  country  that  there  have  been  bull  fights 
at  South  Omaha,  no  harm  has  been  done.  The  exhibition  was  a  great 
farce,  and  proved  a  dismal  failure  financially. 

We  would  have  had  little  trouble  with  the  South  Omaha  people  if 
it  had  not  been  that  the  proprietor  of  the  show  had  two  sons  who  were 
running  a  bull  fight  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  daily,  and  were  not 
molested. 
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We  wish  that  the  greatest  publicity  could  be  given  to  the  fact  that 

reports  sent  out  from  South  Omaha  were  false,  and  that  bull  fights  have 

not  taken  place  in  N^raska. 

H.  S.  Mann,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN   BRANCH   OF  AMERICAN  HUMANE   EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 

MILWAUKEE. 
SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  25,  1901. 

Though  this  summary  of  our  work  appears  to  vary  but  little  from 
that  of  former  years,  our  correspondence  and  circulation  of  literature 
have  been  extended. 

Among  remote  regions  the  islands  about  west  Africa  have  received 
from  us  a  large  number  of  copies  of  '*Black  Beauty,"  in  Spanish,  and 
such  pictures  and  illustrated  matter  as  natives  might  understand 
by  the  aid  of  missionaries  appointed  to  teach  them.  Their  grateful 
responses  and  solicitations  for  further  supplies  show  that  they  too  deem 
tt>e  way  of  mercy  and  loving  kindness  to  be  the  true  path  of  progress. 

We  have  also  tried  to  reach  the  less  favored  people  in  some  of  our 
southern  states,  away  from  the  towns,  where  the  lack  of  good  reading 
matter  among  the  white  as  well  as  the  colored  race  has  perhaps  not  been 
generally  understood. 

In  every' possible  way  the  work  of  restriction  of  vivisection  has  been 
forwarded. 

We  have  made  100  subscriptions  to  humane  {periodicals  for  schools 
and  general  use.  Aside  from  subscriptions,  literature  has  been  dis- 
tributed exceeding  1,200  times.  More  than  300  letters  have  l>een  written. 
Schools  have  been  visited  and  personal  interviews  had  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  interest  of  as  many  as  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bradley,  Chairman. 

WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA    HUMANE  SOCIETY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

CASES   OF   CRUELTY   TO   CHILDREN. 

Number  of  complaints  received 968 

Number  of  cases  of  beating  and  abusing * 238 

Number  of  cases 'of  cruelty  and  neglect 546 

Number  of  cases  of  abandonment 62 

Number  of  cases  of  pjoverty 23 

Number  of  cases  of  incorrigibility 99 

Number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions 1% 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  payment  of  costs 57 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  payment  of  fines 83 

Number  of  persons  held  for  court 18 

Number  of  persons  discharged  with  a  reprimand 22 

Number  of  persons  sent  to  prison 16 

Number  of  cases  not  found  or  proven 139 

Number  of  cases  where  warning  remedied  abuse 633 

Number  of  children  involved 2,028 
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CASES  OF   CRUELTY  TO   AGED  PERSONS. 

Number  of  complaints  received 115 

Number  of  cases  of  neglect 107 

Number  of  cases  of  beating  and  abusing 8 

Number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions 12 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  pa3rment  of  costs 8 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  payment  of  fines 1 

Numl)cr  of  aged  persons  placed  in  city  and  county  homes 3 

Number  of  cases  where  warning  remedied  abuse 93 

Number  of  aged  persons  involved 117 

CASES  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Number  of  complaints  received 1,275 

Number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions 257 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  payment  of  fines 152 

Number  of  persons  discharged  on  payment  of  costs 68 

Number  of  persons  discharged  with  a  reprimand is 

Number  of  p>ersons  sent  to  prison 12 

Number  of  cases  not  found  or  proven 81 

Number  of  cases  where  warning  remedied  abuse 837 

Number  of  animals  involved ^ 5,343 

Crates  of  fowls  examined  and  found  in  good  condition 24,415 

Total 29,758 


STATISTICAL   REPORT    OF  THE  NEW  YORK   SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

embracing  a  period  from  october  1,  1900,  to  october  1,  1901,  and 

must  be  understood  to  be  complete  only  so  far  as  the 

facts  could  be  ascertained  at  the  last  mentioned 

date — many  minor  details  could  not 

be  fully  obtained. 

Offenses, 
misdemeanors. 


Abuse 

Assault 

Attempted  suicide 

Baby  farm  or  lying-in  asy- 
lum   

Begging,  peddling,  etc 

Disorderly  house 

Endangering  life  or  health. 

Endangering  morals 

Factory  cases 

Gambling 

General  neglect 

Indecent  assault 


226 

156 

2 

52 

200 

80 

61 

120 

15 

52 

350 

55 


Indecent  exposure 18 

Neglecting  to  provide 100 

Petty  larceny 630 

Receiving  pledge  from  min- 
ors    1 

Selling  firearms  to  minors  .  1 

Selling  liquor  to  minors. . . .  122 

Selling  tobacco  to  minors. . .  12 

Starvation  and  exposure. . .  10 

Violation  of  excise  law l 

Violation  of  theatrical  law.  5 


Total 2,329 
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FELONIES. 

Abandonment 11  Malicious  mischief 

Abduction 30  Passing  counterfeit  money. . 

Arson 1  Rape 

Burglary 99  Receiving  stolen  property. . 

Felonious  assault 27  Sodomy 

Grand  larceny 115 

Homicide 9               Total 

Kidnaping 1 

OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Baby  farm  application 100        Runaway  children 

Destitution 602 

Disorderly  child 100 

Disorderly  conduct 1,890 

Improper  guardianship 1,059 


60 
2 

80 
1 

30 


Insane  or  imbecile 

Institution  investigation 

Intoxication 

Investigated  for  other  socie- 
ties   

Juvenile  delinquency 

Lost  children 

Miscellaneous 


9 

7 
98 

115 

30 

6 

71 

DISPOSITION. 


Suspicious  persons 

Theatrical  application 

Theatrical  investigation... 

Truancy  

Ungovernable  child 

Vagrancy 

Violation  corporation  ordi- 
nance   

Violation  of  Sunday  law. . . 


466 


60 
201 
3,626 
156 
110 
675 
220 

80 
1 


Total 9,216 


Advice  given 355 

Baby  farm  application  d€f- 

nied 25 

Baby     farm    application 

granted 87 

Children  committed,  males.  2,269 
Children  committed,  females  700 
Children   committed,  for 

crime 202 

Children  committed,  in  de- 
fault of  fine 804 

Commitment  refused 209 

Committed  in  default  of  bond, 

minors 515 

Committed     in     default     of 

bond,  adults 75 

Convicted  minors 2,297 

Convicted  adults 603 

Discharged  minors 3,954 

Discharged  adults 391 

Department     of     charities, 

minors 80 

Department     of     corrections, 

minors 61 


Homes  found 30 

Hospital  treatment 35 

No  cause  for  action 1,071 

No  result  attained 200 

Not  developed 170 

Referred  elsewhere 190 

Returned  home 3,500 

Sentence  suspended,  adults        39 
Sentence  suspended,  minors      115 
Theatrical  application    de- 
nied        104 

Theatrical     application 

granted 3,502 

T.h  e  a  t  r  1  cal     application 

withdrawn 20 

Transferred  to  other  socie- 
ties          60 

Warned  minors 1>130 

Warned  adults 1,260 

Withdrawal  from    prosecu- 
tion    8 
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PENALTIES  IMPOSED. 

Total  time  of  imprisoDment,  Sentenced  to  Bedford  reform- 
300  years  and  1  month.  atory 1 

Sentenced  to  Elmira  reform-  Total  amount  of  fines,  $16,- 

atory 10  091.00. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Number  of  children  insured  in  : 
John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.  411        Average  assessment  for  each 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.  1,403            child  per  week,  8c. 
Prudential  Insurance  Co. . .  509        Average  age  of  children  in- 
Home  Life  Insurance  Co. . .  4            sured,  8  years. 
New  Amsterdam  Insurance 

Co .*.  1 

RELIGION. 

Protestant 4,652        Hebrew . . . .' 6,414 

Roman  Catholic 15,509  

Total 26,575 

SEX. 

Males,  adults 15,244        Females,  minors 13,702 

Males,  minors 19,045  — 

Females,  adults 16,124  Total 64,115 

AGE. 

Under  two  years 1,991  Between  twelve   and  six- 

Between     two    and     seven  teen  years 10,014 

years 7,604        Over  sixteen  years 204 

Between  seven    and    twelve  

years 11,600  Total 31,415 

COLOR. 

White 32,252 

Colored 615  Total 32,867 

NATIVITY. 

Austria 230        Scotland 11 

Canada 30        South  America 8 

England 90        Sweden 13 

France 30        Switzerland   3 

Germany 116        Turkey 61 

Greece 8        United  States 27,700 

Ireland 40        West  Indies 11 

Italy 1,160                                                             

Japan 6            Total 30,707 

Russia 1,190 

CONDITION. 

Children  involved 30,804         Number  deserted  by  mother       200 

Adults  involved 31,934         Number      having      immoral 

Non-residents 407  parents 914 

Number  deserted  by  father.       540        Number  having  intemperate 

father 603 
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Number  having  intemperate                   Number  having  step-father.  49S 

mother 600        Number. having  step-mother  370 

Number  having  no  father. .    2,264        Number  having  insane  father  40 
Number  having  no  mother. .    2,324        Number  having  insane  moth- 
Number  having  a  parent  in                       er 91 

prison     263        Number     having     divorced 

Number  illegitimate 140            parents 140 

RECAPITULATION    FOR    THE    YEAR,    OCTOBER    1,    1900,    TO   OCTO- 
BER   1,    1901. 
Complaints  received 8,99ft 

Complaints  investigated 8,643 

Complaints,  advice  given 35S 

Cases  prosecuted *. 1,51& 

Cases  convicted 1«394. 

Children  sent  to  homes  and  institutions 5,534 

Children  fed,  clothed  and  cared  for  in  reception  rooms 5,23S 


ANNUAL    CONVENTIONS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
b 
I 

M 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
ZZ 
23 
24 
25 


Datb. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
\»iO 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1890 
Iffn 
1898 
18*9 
IMOO 
1901 


Oct.     9. 


Location. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

(Vt. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


8-9-10.... 

19126! '.'.'.'. 
11-12  .... 

5-6 

19-20  .... 
18-19-20.. 
17-18-19.. 
19-20-21.. 
17-18-19 
25-26-27 
22-23-24 
8-9-10.. 
26-27-28 
11-12-13 
10-11... 
25-26... 
22-23-24 
14-15-16 
14-15-16 
24-25-26 
9-10-11-12 
14-17 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore.  Md 

Chicaffo.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

B«wton,  MasR 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Washington.  D.  C. 

PittRburir,  Pa 

St.  T»uifi,  Mo. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kochester.  N.  Y 

Toronto,  Can 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Nashville.  Tenn  ... 

Denver,  Colo 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

Chicatrn,  111 

EvansviUe,  Ind 

MinneapoliH.  Minn, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NaHhville.  Tenn.... 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ColumbuK,  Ohio 

PittHburg.  Pa 

BuflFalo,  N.  Y 


President. 


E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Bn>wn 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

J.  G.  Shortall 

G.  E.  Gordon 

G.  E.  Gordon 

<i.  R.  (sordon 

E.  T.  Gerry 

R .  L.  Brown 

E.  L.  Brown 

L.  H.  Eaton 

J.  G.  Shortall 

J.  G.  Shortall 

J.  G.  Shortall 

J.  G.  Shortall 

J.  G.  Shortall 

J.  G.  Shortall 

!J.G.  Shortall 

,J.  M.  Brown 

[J.  M.  Bn>wn 

Ij.  M.  Brown 


Sbcbbtary. 


A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
A.  Firth 
T.  E.  Hill 
T.  R.  Hill 
A.  W.  LandoD 
A.  W.  Landon 
R.  J.  Wilkix\ 
E.  Bumham 

E.  Bumham 

M.  V.  B.  Davis 
M.  V.  B.  Davis 
M.  V.  B.  Davia 

F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  R(mley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
F.  H.  Rowley 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION. 


I. 

This  organization  shall  be  entitled  the  ''American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation/' and  shall  consist  of  nine  delegates  from  each  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  or  humane  society  in  America,  that  shall  signify 
a  desire  to  join  in  its  deliberations  and  action,  provided  such  delegates 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  societies  which  they  represent. 

II. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  procure  such  unity  and  concert 
of  action  as  will  promote  the  obiects  common  to  the  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and 
also  to  exert  its  influence  and  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  local  humane 
societies  throughout  the  land. 

III. 

The  government  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  one  president, 
fifty  vice-presidents,  one  secretary,  one  treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  hol^  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

IV. 

This  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  be  determined  at  the  preceding  meeting,  or  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  any  meeting. 

V. 

No  officer  or  agent  or  member  of  this  Association  is  authorized  to 
incur  any  debt  or  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  by 
his  acts  or  omissions,  nor  any  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  contrary  to, 
or  in  excess  of,  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  deemed  as  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority  as  such  officer,  agent  or  member. 

VI. 

No  article  of  this  constitution  shall  be  amended  or  changed  except 
bj'  a  vote  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  regu- 
larly called  meeting. 

VII. 

At  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  honorary  members  may 
be  elected  bj'  a  major it\"  vote. 
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BY-LAWS. 

I. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually. 

II. 

The  president  shall  be  chief  executive  ofificer  of  this  Association, 
with  the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  officer;  and  he  shall  appoint 
annually  six  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  sub-executive  committee,  with  all  the  jwwers  of  the  executive 
committee.     He  shall  also  appoint  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 

In  case  of  absence  or  inability  of  the  president  to  act,  any  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  selected  by  him,  or  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  shall  act  in  his  place. 

III. 

The  secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  office. 

IV. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and 

payments  in  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  member. 

He  shall  pay  all  bills  of  the  executive  committee  upon  the  presentation 

of  proper  orders  on  the  same;  but  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him 

excepting  upon  orders  sigiied  by  the  president  or  acting-  president  and 

the  secretary. 

V. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  lawful 
things  pertaining  to  the  duties  or  objects  of  this  Association  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  and  purposes,  except  that  they  shall  not  incur 
any  debt  beyond  the  funds  in  the  treasury,  or  do  any  matter  or  thing  to 
render  the  Association  or  any  of  its  members  liable.  Five  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its 
chairman  or  of  the  president  of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  ex-officio 
a  member  thereof. 

Said  committee  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  a  sub-committee 
of  its  members. 

VI. 

This  Association  shall  have  a  seal,  the  device  of  which  shall  be 
the  following :    [See  seal  on  title  page.] 

VII. 

Any  by-law  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 

members  present  thereat. 

VIII. 

The  usual  parliamentary  rules  shall  apply  to  all  meetings  of  the 

Association  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

IX. 
The  executive  committee  has  power  to  appoint  committees  within 
or  outside  of  its  own  number  to  aid  in  its  worl^. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States^  Ed,  1878,) 


TRANSPORTATION   OP  ANIMALS. 

Sec.  4,386.  No  railroad  company  within  the  United  States  whose 
road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or 
other  animals  are  conveyed  from  one  state  to  another,  or  the  owners  or 
masters  of  steam,  sailing  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  other  animals  from  one  state  to  another,  shall  confine 
the  same  in  cars,  boats  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-eight  consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for 
rest,  water  and  feeding  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours, 
unless  prevented  from  so  unloading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  causes. 
In  estimating  such  confinement,  the  time  during  which  the  animals 
have  been  confined  without  such  rest  on  connecting  roads  from  which 
they  are  received  shall  be  included,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to 
prohibit  their  continuous  confinement  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
hours,  except  upon  contingencies  hereinbefore  stated. 

FEEDING  AND  WATERING. 

Sec.  4,387.  Animals  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered 
during  such  rest  by  the  owner  or  person  having  the  custody  thereof,  or 
in  case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the  railroad  company  or 
owners  or  masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner  or  person  in  custody  thereof;  and  such  company, 
owners  or  masters  shall  in  such  case  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for 
food,  care  and  custody  furnished,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  deten- 
tion of  such  animals. 

PENALTY,   EXCEPTION. 

Sec.  4,388.  Any  company,  owner  or  custodian  of  such  animals,  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall,  for  every  such  failure,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $500.  But  when 
animals  are  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other  vessels,  in  which  they  can 
and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space  and  opportunity  to  rest,  the  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded  shall  not  apply. 

RECOVERY  OF  PENALTY. 

Sec.  4,389.  The  penalty  created  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  court  of  the  United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where 
the  violation  may  have  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  corporation 
resides  or  carries  on  its  business;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  United 
States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates  to  prosecute  all  viola- 
tions which  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  LIEN. 

Sec.  4,390.  Any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  lien  under 
Section  4,387  may  enforce  the  same  by  a  petition  filed  in  the  Distrxt 
court  holden  within  the  district  where  the  food,  care  and  custody  li.ive 
been  furnished,  or  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  property  resides;  and 
the  court  shall  have  power  to  issue  all  suitable  process  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  lien  by  sale  or  otherwise,  and  to  compel  the  payment  of  all 
costs,  penalties,  charges  and  expenses  of  proceedings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 
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ADDENDUM. 

DIRZCTORY  OF  HUMANE  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Society.  Location.  Prtsidemt,  Secretary. 

Humane Mobile.  Ala Joseph  Patt,  M.  D E.  R.  Quattlebaum 

Humane Little  Rock,  Ark Louis  Blass R.  W.  Forter 

P.  C.  to  Animals Oakland,  Cal Chas.  W.  Wendte Mrs.  S.  C.  Sanford 

Humane Lo«  Angeles,  Cal F.  A.  Seymour,  M.  D..Mi8sE.  M.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Diego,  Cal A.  G.  Nason H.  H.  Palmer 

P.  C.  to  Animals San  Francisco,  Cal N  P.  Cole C.  B.  Holbrook 

P.  C.  to  Ctiildrcn San  Francisco,  Cal Col.  Chas.  Sonntaijr W.  R.  Pamell 

Humane Sacramento,  Cal R.  C.  Irwin Isidor  Schad 

Humane Denver,  Colo W.  S.  Chessman E.  K.  Whitehead 

Humane Colorado Sprinjrs,  Colo  W.  F.  Slocum,  Jr F.  B.  Hill 

Humane Hartford,  Conn VV.  Deloss  Love C.  E.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wilminffton,  Del Dr.  E.  G.  Shortlid^re.   .  W.  H.  Porter 

P.  C.  to  Children Wilmington,  Del LindleyC.  Kent David  J.  Reinhardt 

Humane Washinffton,  D.  C : Mrs.  W.  F.  Stowell 

P.  C.  to  Animals Jacksonville,  Fla O.  P.  Havens B.  H.  Chad  wick 

Humane Pensacola,  Fla Thns.  C.  Watson Leslie  E.  Brooks 

Humane St.  Auj^stine,  Fla J.  K.  Rainey,  M.  D... Richard  Dale 

P.  C.  to  Animals Atlanta,  Ga J.  F.  Burke.  ^ J.  S.  Panchon 

P.  C.  to  Animals Augusta,  Ga Henry  B.  King S.  R.  Craig 

Humane Macon,  Ga R.  E.  Park J.  R.  Kennedy 

Humane Chicago,  111... John  G.  Shortall B.  F.  Culver 

Anti-Cruelty Chicago,  111 Mrs.  Theo.  Thomas. . .  Mrs.  N.  H.  Camp 

Humane Champaign,  111 H.  Trevitt A.  H.  Bryan 

Humane Kankakee,  111 J.  L.Hamlin,  Sp.  Agt.D.  L.  Durham 

Humane Ottawa,  111 T.  D.  Catlin E.  C.Swift 

Humane Paris,  III D.  S.  Schenck C.  O.  Chestnut 

Humane Peoria,  III Oliver  White Mrs.  Oliver  White 

Humane l.>uincy,  111 H.  P.  Walton L.  McCarl 

Humane Rockford,  III Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch Mrs.  Robert  Rew 

Humane Vandalia,  III H.  S.  Humphrey  John  A.  Bingham 

Humane Indianapolis,  Ind Horace  McKay A.  C.  Elster 

Humane Evansville,  Ind S.  S.  Scantlin W.  Warren 

Humane Aurora,  Ind R.  J.  Gardiner Miss  Julia  A.  Spaeth 

Humane Klkhart,  Ind H.B.Sykes.  Louis M.  Simpson 

Humane Lafayette.  Ind Christian  Mertz U.  C.  Brown 

Humane Madison,  Ind C  C.  Comett 

Humane Munde,  Ind Dr.  F.  J.  Bowls R.  E.  Sonnanstene 

Humane  Richmond,  Ind J.  Edgar  Iliff Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark 

Humane South  Bend,  Ind CO.  Wilder H.  A.  Pershing 

Humane Terre  Haute,  Ind E.  E.  Glover.  M.  I) H.  C.  Hume,  M.  D. 

Humane Fort  Wayne,  Ind G.  W.  Wilson C.  E.  Archer 

Humane Wabash,  Ind  Dr.  J.Smith. » G.  T.  Herrick 

Humane Huntington,  Ind M.  W.  M<iore Mrs.  Lou  E.  Rail 

Humane Kokomo,  Ind K.   M.  Cole 

Humane Cherokee,  Iowa J.  D.  F.  Smith Mary  E.  Collson 

Humane Des  Moines.  Iowa James  Callanan Elizabeth  D.  Jones 

Humane Marshalltown,  Iowa.. Joseph  Holmes Ella  E.  Powell 

Humane Davenix>rt,  Iowa S.  F.Smith Isaac  Petersberger 

Humane Grinnell,  Iowa W.  S.  Hendrixson F.  W.  Thackeray 

Benev.  and  Humane  . .  Dubutjue,  Iowa James  E.  Welsh A.J.  VanDuzee 

Humane Ottumwa,  Iowa W.  H.  Work Miss  Keota  W^illiams 

Humane Burlington,  Iowa Dr.  H.  A.  Leipziger..  .G.  W.  Anderson 

Humane Clinton,  Iowa C.  C.  Coan Wm.  H.  Hadley 

Humane Toi>eka,  Kan Kev.  A.  Wyman Sam  Radges 

Humane Wichita,  K.in M.  L.  (iarver Helen  E.  Robertson 

Humane Louisville,  Ky J.  H.  Ix'athers Miss  B.  Wilstin 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  Orleans,  La F.  W.  Youne Mrs.  M.    L.  Schaffter 

P.  C.  to  Children New  Orleans,  La Rev.  A.  E.  Clay W.  L.Stevenson,  M.D. 

Humane Hangor,  Me Mrs.  M.  L.  Patten 

Humane Kelfa.st,  Me H<m.  A.  C  Sibley Rev.  L.  M.  Burrington 

Humane I'ortland.  Me Hon.  S.  T.  Pullen Mrs.  S.  T.  Pullen 

P.  C.  to  Animals Water ville.  Me H.  L.  Emery H.  B.  Snell 

P.  C.  to  Children Baltimore,  Md G.  S.  Griffith G.  W.  Parker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Baltimore,  Md Wm.  Whitridge,  M.  D.R(»bert  B.  Hansell 

P.  C    to  Animals Boston,  Mass (ieo.  T.  AngeU J.  L.  Stevens 

P.  C.  to  Children . .     . .  Boston,  Mass Thornton  K.  Lothrop.  F.  B.  Fay 

Animal  Rescue  L'guf  •  lV>st«»n,  Mass 

P.  C.  to  Animals lyowell.  Mass G.  U.  Coburn Mrs.  G.  F.  Richardson 

Humane Taunton.   Mass Kev.  T.  C.  Welles Mrs.  T.  J.  Taylor 

Children's  Aid Spriu'^^field,  Mass Mrs.  T.  O.  Bemis Mrs.  J.  F.  Brierly 

Humane   Detroit,  Mich Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer  ..  .T.  A.  Parker 

Humane Grand  Rapids.  Mich. .  He  v.  L.  W.  Sprague. . .  A.  C.  Torrey 

Humane Kalamazixi,  Mich Samuel  Folz C.  G.  Klinstock 
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SocUty.  Location,  President.  Secretary. 

Humane Port  Huron,  Mich B.  C.  Farrand Mrs.  B.  C.  Farrand 

Humane Minneapolm,  Minn J.  P.  Mclntyre J.  D.  Holtzerman 

Humane St.  Paul,  Minn Miss  A.  V.  Wri|fht 

Humane Duluth,  Minn A.  W.  Ryan    H.  W.  Merchant 

Humane St.  Cloud,  Minn Wm.  B.  Mitchell S.  S.  Parr  . 

Humane *. Owatonna,  Minn.^. .  ..B.  S.  Cook Dr.  W.  Amos 

Humane Winona,  Minn  ..  .T..  ..Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart  ...  L.  D.  Frost 

Humane Red  Wing^,  Minn A.  J.  Meacham Dr.  W.  F.  Dimmitt 

Humane Rochester,  Minn J.  F.  Tain  tor J.  H.  Soule 

Humane Stillwater,  Minn C.  B.  Marshall,  M.  D.Kev.  James  A.  Brown 

P.  C.  to  Animals Natchez,  Miss J.  P.Walworth R.  F.  Reed 

Humane Kansas  Citv,  Mo E.  R.  WeeJcs F.  M.  Fuivason 

Humane St.  Louis,  Mo H.  N.  Davis John  H.  Holmes 

Humane St.  Joseph,  Mo H.  Wyeth Paul  Francke 

Humane Kalispell,  Mont J .  H.  Eklwards N.  Anna  Geddes 

Humane     Butte,  Mont H.  R.  Bartlett     H.  Rosenzwei^ 

Humane Missoula,  Mont Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Brooks..  .Miss  Alice  Woody 

P.  C.  to  Animals Butte,  Mont H.  Rosenzweitf W.  H.  On- 
Humane Nebraska  City,  Neb.. J.  Sterlini?  Morton Miss  Martha  Heise 

Humane Omaha,  Neb G.  L.  Miller H.  S.  Mann 

Humane So.  Omaha,  Neb Cul.  J.  L.  Martin Miss  Hettie  Moore 

Humane Beatrice,  Neb Alfred  Hazlett A.  L.  Greene 

Humane Chadron,  Neb Judsre  P.  E.  Baird Marv  Smith-Hay  ward 

Humane Osceola,  Neb E.  Dl  Buckner M.  E.  Buckner 

Humane Shelby,  Neb Frank  Incry Eva  L.  Anell 

Humane Lincoln,  Neb G.  M.  Plumb E.  P.  Le  Fever 

Humane Farijo,  N.  Dak Rev.  Dean  Burleson  . . 

Humane Keene,  N.  H S.  G.  Griffin    Jo8.Madden,Pro6. Aty . 

P.  C.  to  Animals Portsmouth,  N.  H John  G.  Pickerinir Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Children Portsmouth,  N.  H Mi.ss  Mary  A.  Foster  .Dr.  J.  R.  May 

P.  C.  to  Animals Burlinfrton,  N.  J W.  T.  Hardin^ J.  S.  Harris 

P.  C.  to  Animals Cape  May,  N.J Dr.  E.  Phvslck T.  R.  Brooks 

P.  C.  to  Animals Jersey  City,  N.  J G.  M.  McCarthy Francis  A.  Ref^an 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newark,  N.J C.  Roberts K.  S.  Edwards 

P.  C.  to  Children Newark,  N.  J S.  A.  Plum  C.  L.  Woodruflf 

P.  C.  to  Children New  Brunswick,  N.  J . .  Dr.  M.  H.  Hutton  . . . .  B.  B.  Blau  velt 

P.  C.  to  Children Plalnfield,  N.  J Chas.  Place J.  B.  Coward 

P.  C.tii  Animals  ....  Salem,  N.  J W.  T.  Hilliard C.  Bowen 

P.  ^.  to  Animals Vmeland,  N.  J Rev.  R.  B.  Moore 

P.  C.  to  Animals Morristown,  N.  J .     ...Fayette  Smith,  M.  D .. Miss  Louise  Shel ton 

P.  C.  to  Children Morristown,  N.  J Fayette  Smith,  M.  D..Miss  Louise  Shelton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Camden,  N.  J Wm.  J.  C<K)per A.  F.  Sellers,  D.  V.  S. 

P.  C.  to  Children Camden,  N.  J S^arouel  H.  Grey Abel  Smith 

P.  C.  to  Animals Hackensack,  N.  J Rev.  J.  C.  Voorhis Walter  Ely 

Humane Albuquerque,  N.  M..  .Prof.  M.  E.  Hickey Charles  W'.  Ward 

P.  C.  to  Animals New  York,  N.  Y John  P.  Haines Geo.  D.  DeWitt 

P.  C.  to  Children New  York,  N.  Y Vernon  M.  Davis E.  Fellows  Jenkins 

Nat.AnimalPnit.L'?e,New  York,  N.  Y Mrs.  MvlesStandi&h..Georgre  H.Guy 

P.  C.  to  Children Brooklyn,  N.  Y Henrv  K.  Jones Alexander  Munn 

Humane Albany,  N.  Y Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman. ..  Nathaniel  J.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Auburn,  N.  Y J.  H.  Osburn 

P.  C.  to  Animals Buffalo,  N.  Y De  Witt  Clinton  Miss  M.  F.  Rochester 

P.  C.to  Children Buffalo,  N.  Y O.  P.  Letchworth J.  McC.  Mitchell 

Humane Elmira,  N.  Y F.  H.  Flood,  M.  D..   . . Mrs. Sej'mour  Dexter 

P.  C.  to  Animals FishkiU,  N.  Y J.  H.Cook  E.  A.  Seaman 

Humane Fulton,  N.  Y Thos.  Hunter,  Jr Mrs.  C.  H.  David 

P.  C.  to  Children Lockport,  N.  Y F.  J.  Sawyer Miss  A .  E.  Crocker 

P.  C.  to  Children Newbur«r,  N.  Y Alfred  Bridifeman  ....  Miss  R.  A.  Taylor 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newburtf,  N.  Y G.  W.  Peters A.  E.  Layman 

P.  C.  to  Animals Nyack,  N.  Y H.  C.  Gilchrist W.  K.  Colsey 

P.  C.to  Children Nyack,  N.  Y D.  De  Graff H.  V.  Voorhees,  M.  D. 

P.  C.  to  Animals Onondaga,  N.  Y Hon.  Dan  Bookstaver.G.  B.  Leonard 

P.  C.  to  Animals PouffhkeefMie,  N.  Y. ..  W.  B.  Carpenter C.  F.  Cossum 

P.  C.  to  Children Pouifh keeps ie,  N.  Y. . .  J.  Dubois  Carpenter*.  .Everett  H.  Travis 

P.  C.  to  Animals Rochester,  N.  Y J.  B.  Y.  Warner  Miss  E.  M.  Amsden 

P.  C.  to  Children Rochester,  N.  Y Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis  ....  Mrs.  W.  B.  Morey 

Hnmane Saratoif a Spr'irs.  N.  Y.Gen.  W.  B.  French E.  D.  Seldon 

P.  C.  to  Animals Sin^r  Sinfir,  N.  Y Clinton  S.  Arnold Miss  Mar»f't  C.  Miller 

P.  C.  to  Animals Syracuse,  N.  Y Wilber  S.  Peck Geo.  B.  Warner 

P.  C.  to  Children Syracuse,  N.  Y Hon.  Charles  P.  Clark.Fillmore  M.  Smith 

P.  C.to  Children Utica,  N.  Y W.  Blaikie U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Children Yonkers,  N.  Y Dr.  G.  B.  Balch 

Humane Oswejfo,  N.  Y .Chas.  H.  Bond Mrs.  G.  M.  Gardenier 

P.  C.  to  Children Watertown,  N.  Y.  .   ..J.  C.  Knowlton U.  C.  Walker 

P.  C.  to  Animals Watertown,  N.  Y John  Knowlum Mrs.  G.  H.  Babcock 

P.  C.  to  Animals Ashevillc,  N.  C        Hanford  N.  Lock  wood.  A.  Thompson 

Humane Wilmintrton,  N.  C A.  H.  Heide F.  A.  Lord 

Humane Cincinnati,  Ohio M  iw  Cecilia  Ritter 

Humane Cleveland,  Ohio Gen.  J.  Bamett Harry  A.  Garfield 
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Society.  Locatiou.  President,  Secretary. 

Humane Athens,  Ohio D.  S.  Evans Mrs.  A.  J.  Prams 

Humane Canton.  Ohio W.  W.  Clark C.  R.  Praser,  Supt. 

Humane Columbus,  Ohio Julius  F.  Stone Prank  P.  Jackson 

Humane Dayton,  Ohio Irvin  C.  Souders H.  W.  Surface 

Humane Elyria,  Ohio Rev.  P.  C.  Eldred Miss  C.  V.  Wonster 

Humane Mansfield,  Ohio L.  J.  Bonar H.  Scatterfrood 

Humane  :   New  Lexington,  Ohio. .  Rer.  Henry  Beeman  . .  Mrs.  F.  L.  Rinehart 

Humane Sanduskv,  Ohio J.  C.  Hauser Mrs.  F.  P.  Everett 

Humane Tiffin, Ohio Dr.  E:.  J.  McCollum...J.  H.  Rex 

Humane Toledo,  Ohio Hon.  J.  M.  Brown W.  H.  H.  Smith 

Humane Ravenna,  Ohio W.  S.  Krakc Dr.  C.  S.  Leonard 

Humane Washlnfifton,  Ohio M.  Sharp Mrs.  W.  P.  MiUett 

Humane Zanesville,  Ohio Dr.  S.  P.  Edffar W.  Kaceman 

Humane Portland,  Ore T.  L.  Eliot W.  T.  Shanahan 

Humane Erie,  Pa 

P.  C.  to^  Animals Philadelphia.  Pa M.  Richards  Muckle. .  M.  V.  B.  Davis 

^Anfmals^.*.  .^.'.  .^^  f  Philadelphia,  Pa Mrs.  C.  E.  White Miss  Elizabeth  Somers 

P.  C.  to  Children. . . . .. Philadelphia,  Pa Chas.  C.  Harrison. . .  .  Richard  Moore 

Morris  Refu^  Asso. .  .Philadelphia,  Pa Miss  Elizabeth  Morris. Miss  E.  S.  McClellan 

Humane Pittsburif,  Pa Hon.  George  Wilson  . .  .T.  M.  Porter 

P.  C.  to  Animals William.sport,  Pa Mrs.C.LaKue  Munson  Mrs.  J.  P.  Herdic 

P.  C   to  Animals Reading-,  Pa Geo.  J.  Gross,  J r 

P.  C.  to  Animals Scranton,  Pa J.  M.  Kemmerer D.  B.  Atherton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Honesdale,  Pa R.  Bums,  M.  D P.  B.  Pcnniman 

P.  C.  to  Animals West  Chester,  Pa Mrs.  S.  Ma.ssey W.  S.  Kirk 

Humane Wilkes-Barre,  Pa Geo.  R.  Wrig-ht  Miss  Sue  R.  Jones 

P.  C.  to  Animals Williamsport,  Pa 

P.  C.  to  Animals Providence,  R.  I Hon.  John  C.B.  Woods.!.  W.  Angell 

P.  C.  to  Children Providence,  R.  I Joseph  H.  Panning-.... C.  H.  Thurber 

P.  C.  to  Animals Newport,  R.  I J.  C.  B.  Wood 

P.  C.  to  Animals Charleston,  S.  C J.  A.  Ball P.  P.  Choppem 

P.  C.  to  Animals Greenville,  S..C.   W.  E.  Johnstone P.  T.  Hayne 

Humane Sioux  Palls,  S.  D W.  B.  Sherrard Z.  C.  Trask 

Humane Boliver,  Tenn Mrs.  Blanche  Wood  . . .  Miss  Fannie  Jones 

Humane Chattanoof^a,  Tenn . . .  Dr.  D.  G.  Curtis L.  P.  EUiott 

Humane Jackson,  Tenn Rev.  M.  A.  Matttiews.L.  R.  Griffin 

Humane Knoxville. Tenn W.L.Trent  W.H.Bates 

Humane Mary  ville,  Tenn J.  H.  Webb. . .  .• Mrs.  S.  M.  Hood 

Humane Memphis,  Tenn T.  Gale T.  H.  Lane,  Ajft. 

Humane  Nashville,  Tenn Rev.  D.  C.  Keelev  . . . .  M.  Hoke 

P.  C.  to  Animals Brattleboro,  Vt Dr.  S.  F.  Gale Mrs.  Mary  C.  Warder 

Humane Bristol,  Vt H.  B.  Williams E.  A.  Hazeltine 

Humane  Rutland,  Vt L  H.  Pennington 

P.  C.  to  Animals Norfolk,  Va L.  C.  KIlby W.  B.  Barton 

P.  C.  to  Animals Richmond,  Va Dr.  Jud.  B.  Wood O.  G.  Owens 

Humane Portsmouth,  Va H.  C.  Nienieyer Miss  M.  A.  Bingrley 

Humane Tacoma,  Wash W.  V.  Burrill H.  S.  Grij^ffs 

Humane  Seattle,  Wash M.  C.  Nason Mrs.  L.  Gronlund 

P.  C.  to  Animals Wheelings,  W.  Va (i.  L.  Cranmer Dr.  W.  Hutchins 

Humane Wheeling^,  W.  Va Mrs.  J.  K.  List Miss  J.  B.  Wilson 

Humane  (irafton,  W.  Va John  A.  McCabe 

Humane  Fairmont,  W.  Va O.  S.  McKinney Miss  FlossieT. Fleming- 
Humane  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  . .  E.  A.  Yost Mrs.  J.  D.  Coplan 

Humane Morgantown,  W.  Va . .  W.  P.  Willey L.  J.  Frazer 

Humane Milwaukee,  Wis G.  D.  Ladd,  M.D Adria  L.  Blaisdell 

Humane Lacrosse,  Wis T.  H.  Spence Mrs.F.H. Blooming-dale 

Humane Madison,  Wis 

Humane Munroe,  Wis Chas.  A.  B<x»th Mrs.  A.  P.  Co))eland 

Humane Hartland,  Wis A.  (i.  Ri)bbins Jos,  J.  Norton 

Humane  Oshkosh,  Wis E.  P.  Sawyer Dr.  F.  J.  Wilkie 

Humane  Brodhead,  Wis E.  B.  Owen,  M.  D J.  W.  Stuart 

Humane Fond  du  Lac,  Wis S.  H.  Martin,  Agt. 

Humane  Beloit,  Wis O.  H.  Orten Helen  L.  Fraser 

Humane  Cedarburg,  Wis J.  F.  Bruss Tonv  Ertl 

Humane  Waupun.  Wis D.  W.  Moore H.  it.  Hoard 

Humane  Racine,  Wis E.  C.  Dean A.  P.  Dutton 

Humane Tomahawk,  Wis  .    .    ..  A.  H.  Woodworth Frank  G.  Stark 

Humane Jani»sville,  Wis W.  (i.  Palmer S.  B.  Kenyon,  Agt. 

Humane Waupaca,  Wis L)r.  L.  H.  Pelton W.  H.  Holmes 

Humane Stou^rhton,  Wis (ie<).  W.  Currier Edith  Robinson 

Humane  Marinette,  Wis L.  K.  McNeill Mrs.  R.  H.  Nelson 

Humane  Shebov^an.  Wis T>  Blackstock Miss  A.  Seaman 

Humane Ashland,  W^is J .  F'.  Scott Mrs.  J .  P.  Scott 

Humane Burlington,  Wis Eugene  Hall Florence  C.  Hall 

Humane Pt.  Washington,  Wis.  .H.  L.  Cole C.  E.  Chamberlain 

Humane  Manitowoc,  Wis Emil  Baerrsch Walter  Whitman 

The  secretary  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  be  notified  of  any 
errors  in  names  of  officers;  also  of  the  organization  of  any  new  societies. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty. 

104  GraDville  Street,  Halifax. 
James  C.  Mackintosh,  President  John  Naylor,  Secretary 

Hamilton  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Hamilton. 
Adam  Brown,  M.  P.,  President  Henry  McLaren,  Secretary 

Kinffston  Humane  Society. 

128  Barrie  Street,  Kingston. 
G.  Y.  B.  Penae,  President  J.  M.  Cotele,  Secretary 

The  Canadian  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

196  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  i 
Charles  Alexander,  President  Geor^re  Dumford,  Secretary 

Ottawa. 
The  Mayor  of  Ottawa,  President  W.  C.  Baker,  Secretary 

Quebec  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Quebec. 
John  T.  Ross,  President  A.  Robertson,  Secretary 

* 

New  Briinswick  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Ferry  Buildinir,  Water  Street,  St.  John. 
John  V.  Ellis,  M.  P.,  President  S.  M.  Wetmore,  Secretary 

Toronto  Humane  Society. 

103  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
W.  R.  Brook,  I'resident  Miss  Dura  Spears,  Secretary 

Fredericton  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Predericton. 
Georirc  E.  Fenety,  President  Charles  A.  Sampson,  Secretary 

Moncton  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Moncton. 
William  Willet,  President  William  A.  McDoug-all,  Secretary. 
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SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  IN 

FOREIGN   LANDS. 
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Europe. 

Budapesth     (Animals)  AustrouHun^ary 

Canth 

Cracow 

Gorliu 

Hirachbertr 

Klatrenfurt 

Peslh 

Prague 

Rozdel 

Stiitrano 

Trieste 

Vienna  ,w,_i 

Brussels  "  Belgium 

(Children)    ^ 

Antwerp  ( Animals)    

Copenhagen  "  Denmark 

Barnstable  "  England 

Bedford 

Birmingham 

Birkenhead 

Blackpool 

Bournemouth 

Bradford 

(Children)    

Brighton  (Animals)   

Bristol  "  

»»  (Chfldren)    . 

Brixton  ( Animals)     

Budleigh  Salterton  (Animals) 

Burton-on-Trent  " 

Bury  St.  Edmunds         '^ 

Buxtim  " 

Cambridge  " 

Canterbnry 

Carlisle  " 

Cheltenham 

Cheshire 

Chester  (Children) 

Christchurch  (Animals) 

Cirencester  "  

Clevedon  "  

Clifton  '•  

Colchester  "  

Coventry  "  

Crewk  rne  "  

Crystal  Palace        "  — 

Darlington  "  

Dawlish  "  ■ 

Deal  ;; 

Derby  "              

Devehi>«)rt  ['            

Dorchester  "  .... 

Douglas**  "            

Dover  "            

Dews  bury  *            

East  bu  rne  '[            

Kllesmere  "            

Exet»'r  '^ 

Exmouth  "            

Falmouth  "            

Farnham  "            

Folk-it  one  "            

Forest  Hill  "             

(iloucrster  "            

(iu»Tn«iev  "  • 

(;uint>rd  " 
Hami>stead 

HanU'V  '[            

Harrowgate  "  .    •    . 

Hastings  "             

(Children)     

Huddt'rsficld  { Animals)     

Hull 
**  (Children)     


It 


>i 
II 
II 


Europe— (Continued ) . 

Ipswich  (Animals) England 

(Chiklren) 

Jersey  (Animals) * 

Keswick  "        " 

Kingston  "        " 

Launceston  "•        " 

Leamington  **         *• 

Leeds  *        " 

(Children) 

Lekester         ( An|mals; * 

Litchfield  *        

Liverpool  "  •* 

(Children) 

London  ( Animals  i •• 

(Children) • 

Lowestoft        (Animals) " 

Luton  ••         »• 

Lvtham  "        " 

Macclesfield  "         •* 

Maidstone  "  " 

Malvern  "         " 

Manchester  "        " 

(Children) 

Margate         i  Animals) ** 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Animals)...        •• 
NewiK>rt  "  * 

(Children) 

Norfolk  (Animals) •• 

Northampton         •*        " 

Northwich      (Children) 

Not  tingham  ( Animals) " 

Ormskirk  "  

Oswestry  "         " 

Oxford  ••         

Pen;iuince  •*        " 

Plymouth  "         

Pontefract  "         

Portsmouth  "         

Preston  "         

Kam.«igate  "         

Reading  "         

Reigate  "         

Richmond  "         

Romsev  "         

Romford  "         

Ryde  "         

Salisbury  "         

Sandwich  "         

Scarbt»n>ugh  "         ** 

(Children) 

Sevenoaks       (Animals) 

Sheffield  "         

Shrewsbury  "         

Sidm«»uth  "         

Somersetshire  "         

Southampton  "         

South|>ort  "         

Staines  "         •    " 

Southbridge  "         

Sudbury  "        

Sunderland  ."        

Taunton  "        

Teignmouth  "         

Tiverton  "        

Tonbridge  "        

orcjuay  

Tottenham  "        

Truro  "         

'lunbridge  Wells     "        

Tynemouth  "        

Ventnor  "        

Wakefield  "         

Watford  "        

Wells  "        * 


Burop«— ( Ccmtlnui'd). 
Weston-Su  per- Mare     (Anliualfi).Eniih 
Whitby 
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(Chilji™ 
Pau(AnimalH)... 
Punt<i<fie  (CbllilRi 

Rhdmx 
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Asia. 

Bansralore  (Animals) India 

Bombay  "  ** 

Calcutta  "  

Howrah  "  

Kurrachese  "  " 

Kandy 

Madras  "  

AfMca. 

Alfiricrs        (AnimalK) Algeria 

*  (Children) 

Oram  (Animals) 

Cape  Town         "  South  Africa 

Dordrecht  "         " 

Graaf-Reiner      "         

Kimberly  "         

Port  Elizabeth   "         

New  Zealand. 
WeUinifton  (Animalfi). 


Australia. 

Sydney  (Animals) New  South  Wales 

Adelaide        "         South  Australia 

Hobart  '•         Tasmania 

Launoefiton   "  " 

Melbourne     "  • Victoria 

West  Indies. 

Bridifeton    (Animals) Barbadnes 

•Havana  "  Cuba 

.(Children) " 

Ponce  "  Puerto  Ria» 

Basse  Terre  (Animals) St.  Kitts 

South  America  and  Mexico. 

Buenos  Ay  res    (Animals)  Arg^^tine  R'blic 
(Children) 

Rio  de  J  aneiro  ( Animals ) Brazil 

Bog-ota  (Children) U.  S.  o(  Colombia 

Mexico  ( Animals ) ,, Mexico 
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